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SWIFT. 



A.N account of Dr. Swift has been already coU 
lected^ with great, diligence and acuteness, by Dr. 
Hawkesworth, according to . a scheme which I . 
laid before him in the intimacy of our friendship. 
I cannot therefore be expected to say much of a life^ 
ecmcemiog which I had long since conmiunicated 
my thoughts to a man capable of dignifying his nar^* 
rations with so tnuch elegance of/ language and 
force of sentiment. 

Jonathan Swipt was, according to an ac* 
count said to be written by himself,^ the son of 
Jonathan Swift, an attorney, and was bom at Dublin . 
on St. Andrew's day, 1667 : according to his own 
veport, as delivered by Pop^ toSpence, he was born 
at Leicester, the son of a clergyman, who was mi^. 
Aister of a parish in Herefordshire.! During his life 
the jj^aoe of his birth was undetermined. He wa» 
contented to be called an Irishman by the Irish ; but 
would occasionally call himself an Englishman. The 
questi<m may, without much regret, be left in the 
obscurity in which he delighted to involve it. 

* Thin aceount wa» really wntten by the Deao; and exists 
in his own hand writing, in the library of DuMin College, 
t Speaoa's Anecdotes. 

ypL. XI. B 
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2 SWIFT. 

Whatever was his birth, his education was Irish. 
He was sent at the age of six to the school at Kil- 
kenny, and in his fifteenth year (lt$82) was adtnitted 
into the University of Dublin. 

In his academical studies he was either not di- 
ligent or not happy. It must disappoint every 
reader's expectation, thatj when at the usual time 
he claimed the Bachelorship of Arts, he was found 
by the examiners too conspicuously deficient for re- 
gular admission, and obtained his degree at last by 
special favowr ; a term used in that university to 
dbnote want of merit. • 

Of this disgrace it may be easily siipposed that he 
wii:s:mtfich<esh8uiied,.and shame had its proper tIStti 
ih {^roductn^ reformation. He resolved from that 
time to study eight hours a-day^ and contintied his 
industry for seven years, with what improvement is 
sufficiently known. ' This part of his story well de- 
serves to be remembered ; it may afford tisefttl ad- 
monition and powerful encouragement to ihen whose* 
abilities have been made for a time useless by th^ir 
passions or pleasures, and who, having lost one part 
of life in idleness, are tempted to throw away the' 
remainder iii despair. ^ 

In this course of daily application he continued 
thr^ years longer at Dablin J and in this time, if 
the observation and memory of an old compeiiion 
may be trusted, he drew the first sketch of hiar 
"Tale of a Tub.'' 

When, he was about one-and-tweniy ( 1688), being 
by the death of Godwin Swift his uncle, who had 
supported hina, left without subsistence, he went to. 
consult his mother, who then, lived at Leicester, 
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SWIFT. 9 

aJbout the fnture course of his life ; and by her 
directimi solicited the advice and patronage of Sir 
William Temple, who had married one of Mrs. 
Swift'i^ xelationsy and whose father Sir John Temple, 
Master pf the Rolls in Ireland, had lived in great 
familiarity of friendship with Godwin Swift, by 
whcon Jonathan had been to that (time naaintained^ 

Temple received with .sufficient kindness the'-ne* 
phew of his father's friend, with whom . he was, 
when they conversed together, so much pleased, that 
he. detained him two years in his house. Here h^ 
became known to King* WUliam, who sometimes 
vi^ted Temple when, he was disabled by the gout, 
and, being attended; by Swift, in the garden, shewed 
him how to cut ai^ragus in the Dutch way. 

King William's notions were all military; and he 
expressed his kindness to Swift by oiFering to make 
him a captain of horse. . 

. When Temple removed to Moor*padk, he took 
Swift with him ; and when he was consulted by the 
Earl of Portland about the i»|:pedience of complying 
with a bill then, depending for making parliament* 
triennial, against which King Willian\ was strongly 
prejudiced, after having in vain tried to shew the 
earl th^^t . the proposal involved nothing dangerous 
to ?oyal power, he sent Swift for the same purpose to 
tbelking. , Swift, who probably/was proud of hii 
exnploymeia^^ and went with all the confidence of a 
young man, found his arguments, and his art of 
displaying ittheiut: madq totally ineffectual by th^ pre* 
determinatioii of tiieking*; an^d used to mention tliis 
disajqpoijatment as hisiirst a9ti4ptte against vanity/ 

b2 
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Before he left Ireland he contracted a disorder, as 
he thQUght, by eating too much fruit. The original 
of diseases is commonly obscure. Almost every hoj 
pois s^ much fruit as he ean get, without any great 
inconvenience.' The disease of Swift was giddinesif 
withdeafijiqssy which attacked him from time to time, 
ll^gan very early, pursued him through life, and at 
last sent him to the grave, deprived of reason. 

Being much oppressed at Moor-Park by this grie«» 
yous malady, he was advised to try his native air^ 
and went to Ireland; but finding no benefit,. re-» 
turned to Sir Williain,^ at whose house he continued 
hi^ studies,, and is known^ to have read,^ among other 
books,. "Cyprian" and '^Irenseus." He thought 
exercise of great necessity, and used to run half a 
mile upand down a hill every two hours. 

It iSf easy to imagine that the mode in which his 
first degree was conferred, left him no great fondness 
for the Universily of Dublin, and therefore he re- 
solved to^ become a Master of Arts at Oxford. In tibe 
testimonial which he produced, the words jof dis- 
grace were omitted ; and he took his Master's de- 
gree (July 5,^ 1692) with sueh reception and re- 
gard as fully G<Hitented him. 

While he lived with Temple^ he uscd^ to pay his 
mother at Leicester a yearly visit. He travelled oh 
foot, unless some violence of weather drove him into 
a waggon; and at night he would' gO' to a penny loilg- 
illg, where he purchased^ clean sheets for sixpence. 
This practice Lord Orrery imputes to his innate love 
of grossness and vulgarity : some may ascribe it to 
his desire of surveying human life through all its 
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varieties: aud others, perhaps with equalproh^bir 
lity/to a passion which seems to have been deeply 
fixed in his heart, the love of a shilling*. 

In time he began to think that his attendance at 
Moor^park deserved some other recompence' than 
the pleasure, however mingled with improvement, 
of Temple's conversation ; and g^w so impatietitf 
that (1694) he went away in discontent. 

Temple, conscious of having given reason for 
complaint, is said to have made him deputy Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland; which, according to his 
kinsman's account, was ah office which hekneW him 
not able to discharge. Swift therefore resolved to 
enter into the Church, in which he had at first no 
higher hopds, than of the chaplainship to the Fac* 
tory at Lisbon ; but being recommended -to liOrd 
Cape], he obtained the preb^idof Ktlroot in Cohr 
nor, of about a hundred pounds' a year. 

But the infirmities of Temple made a companion 
•like Swift so necessary, that he iiivited him back, 
with a promise to prcxmre him English preferment 
in exchange for the priebend, which he desired him 
to resign. Wi^h this rtcquest Swift complied, having 
perhaps equally repented their separation, and thejr 
lived on together with mutual satisfaction ; and, in 
the four yes»*s that passed between his return and 
Temple's death, it is probable that he wrote the 
^' Tale of a Tub" and the " Battle of the Books." 
, Swift began early to think, or to hope, that he 
Was a poet, and wrote Pindaric Odes to Temple, 
to the king, and to the Athenian Society, a knot of 
obscure men, who published a periodical fBrnpihUt 
of answers to questions, sent, or snf^osed to be sent« 
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l^ielt^Si liiave be€» told that IkjJbm,b&vmg 
p^ased'^^ese'^^vekieSf said -^ Ooiftritt Drnftj ym il^ 
** never be a {KjietV ' and tMt tUs denuneiatiom v^ 
the mottle of B^Hift's perpeli^l liia^leTbleiice' to 
ihfyd«ii*'<^^ --■ -'• ''"'il-' -^ •»' ^^' '^' \^^'\ ' V 
: ' In 1099: Temple died, and I^ a lagacy with hij^ 
matiissQlij^tB to Swilt, for ^^oilft he had qbtdiined', 
troixk King Willteto, «Jpwmmof the first prebend 
that tAioidd be vacant at Westminster oi» Canterbury. 
-: i That this; {i^otoi^ mi^ht not be forgotten^- Swift 
l^ddiOBtt^ to tiie king the p^sihumous^ works with 
whi<^ he was^iiitrtrsted ; btit neither the dedications 
i^r tend^n^ for the >^an* whoiti he o^ce ^ had 
«t^t^ with «oil<fidr4fic€»fand fondness, revti«(d 
invitiiigt Wiiliain' tli)^'remeAil>ratice of his pfomiiis^. 
Swiit awhile att^stided Ibe >Cotrri ; bat won fouiid 
hi«r solicilati<»is hop(ele)ss. >' ' • i - I 

He was th^i i|iidted by the Earl of Berkeley to 
ftceonspany hiisi into^ Jrdaod/ i»» hiis pmate s^re^ 
Hrff bwt^ sifter having done the business tillth^ii* 
Inrrival at Dublin, he then fod»| ^atone ^ushihsTd 
pen^ttadtd th^ Wrl that^a clei^fyman waisr not a pp^ 
fyet fieor^tary, and kkd obtaitied the office fop him^^. 
in d man like Smsfiy such dri^mnventionand inconi- 
fitancy -miiist' hfave ^scitedi violkifindignaftion. > ' • 
h ^ But k^iiad iyet ttiorei tb mffef. 'Lord Berketey 
had tbe^dii^MKsal of thedeaner^ ol Derry^ and Smih 
eKp^t^^to^bts^n'it'^ bnt %itbe seer4tary?s inflii^^ 
ence^ ts^ppos^d^ to have beefttsebttred by a briber it 
sii^4^$idiMed'0n sonii^body else I and'Swift wafii dis- 
mii^^MthHhe ifivin^^Larac<»^ and Rathbe^gin 
it^'kh^ ^i<»6ei^ Of' Meath^ ^H^hidf i;<^€rt;lief did y nM 
equal half tihte valucf (rf the deanery. ^ 
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At Larao^ lie increased the parochial duty by 
reading pray^ m Wednesdi^ , apd Fridi^v, .find 
perfoi^pa^ all tiie ibices of Us prafessionwiUi great 
fkceoiQy.aiid raa^tiiass. i i ,. » 

' Soon after his settl^iieat at Laraoixr, he invited 
to Ir^la^d t^-^uifortuiiate Stella^ a young woomui 
who96-fmme^.waftJ4)hiia0Q; iheda^gl|t^ of ithe 9(cw : 
ard of .Sir William Te&ple, wh<v m o^iKftderwtiM 
^ her father'^ virtueisi, left h^r>a thousand 'pounds. 
With her came Mrs. Dingley, whole -^holetfortaife 
wa$'twenty-9eren pounds a-year for her life, r With 
theso'ladies he pasised hi^ hours of relaxatiOiijr and'ttf 
th^m he opened Im bosom ; but they: ne^e? resided 
in the same house^ nor did he sed either without ^ 
witness. They lived at the Parsonage^ wfaen'Stvift 
was away ; and^ when he retornedi removed to a 
lodging, or to the house of a neigh]|;K>uri»g clergy** 
man. 

Swift was not one of those minds which amase the 
world with early pregnanoy : his first work, exoeftt 
his few poetical Essayp, was the ** Dii$»entipns in 
<' Athens and Rome," published (1701) in 1m 
thirty-^fourth yeaj;. After his appearance, paying a 
visit Jto some bishop> he heard q^entioqi made ef the 
new pampfaletitlutt Burnet haid written, replete with 
political )s.powledgi3« When he seemed to doubt 
Bi;ini^t> right to tibe worl^ he wap told by the 
hish<^ that he was << a yoioxkg man ;'' and, still per^ 
sisti^g^to. 4onbt, that he was a, very positive youiig 
man." 

Tllree ye^s i^terwards (1704) was published 
^The Tale of a Tub :" of this book charity may 
be peri^niaded to think that it might be written by a 
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qq^ of ape««llw^iS^ ill iirteiittdn;4)iie 

fi]t i$-certaiBiy^af dnngeroo^* emmp\e;r Hia*^ Swift 
^HPfar^ite awl^h«#> ihwgh* it* be ummertaHybeliierreify 
was uey^r o^i^aeA by hkofielfy nor laery if^^ll' pifot<9l| 
1^ «ny f vadenoe^; but no ^ber i^iiamit oftA be^ny^ 
cliicedy and be did not d^y it when Ardibidh^ 
Shwp and -the dutlsbei^ of Someraiety by shtewing^ it 
t(^tti? queen, debarred him from a bishop^ric. •' 
> , Wbei^ 4his^ wild work first raised the attentidli iif 
the public, Sachevdrelly meeting' Smalridge^ feied 
to flatter him, by seeming to think him the antfabr; 
but Bmalridge answered > with indignation, ^'Not 
^^all that you and I have in the world, nor all' that 
^' erer we shall have, should hire me to write the 
M'TaleofatuJb/** 

The digressions relating to Wotton arid Bentlejr 
must be eonf^ed.to discover want of knowledge or 
w^nt of integrity ; he did not understand the two 
controversies, or he Willingly tnilnreprfesented them. 
But Wit can stand its ground against Truth only a 
little white. The honours due to Learning hsivie 
been justly distributed by the diseision of posterity. 
^ M The Battle of the Books'* is so like the « Com- 
/' bat des livres,'' whiditbe same question concern- 
ing the Ancients and Moderns had produoid' in 
JPranc^, that the imprdbability of such a coincidence 
<)f thoughts without communication is not, in my 
c^^v^ion^ b^pced . by the aAohymous protestation 
{HT^xa)}, in whi^Jb all knowledge of the Rpench 
hnKik is ,p€nrf wptocily disowned.* 

Fpr j^ome time.after Swift- Wfas probttblyemployed 

^ ♦In Sbericjan's I»ife, edit, 1784, p. 595,^ are some . remjirks 
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9ito>fcb ^ture* eadtttnct. .How often he ristted 
JS«^and» '4ncl witii wfant^ 'diligence he attended his 
^ r tAcs » likfiwr not. - Itwias not till about fbtft* 
yeftr9^i!ik»itardBfthat*he became a professed author; 
and thfen/onc year (1708) produced "The Sentt- 
mettteof a^«ChurehH>f-Bn^laiid Man;'* the ridi- 
cule of Afitrolog'y under the name of ^ Bicker- 
rtaffj" the '*Argmnent against abolishing Chris- 
•^tianity;" and the defence of the ^^Sacramental 
"Test." 

■ **The Senftinients of a Cburdi-of^Erigland Man** 
is written with g^reat coolness, moderation, ease, and 
perspicuity. The '< Argument against abolishing 
^< Christianity'* is a very happy an^ judicious irony. 
One passage in it deserves to be selected. 
• <* If .Christianity were once i^bolisfaed, how could 
^*the free^tivinkers, the strong reasoners, and the 
-** men of profound learning, be able to find anothet 
>' subject so calculated, in all points, whereon^ 
/* display their abilities ? What wonderful produc- 
** tioos of wit should we be deprived of from thos^, 
** whose genitis by continual pmctice, hath been 
^ wholly turned upon raillery and invectives against 
-'♦religion, and would therefore never be able lb 
♦* shine or distinguish tfaemselvesi upon any other 
" subject ! We are daily complaining <rf the great 
> decline ' of 'witanKiffrg ^, and wio^ld take away 
'^'ilbe greatest, perhaps' the only, 'topic vre ha^ 
^' left. Who would ever have suspe<ited Asgill for 
s^* «:>witi or Toland for a philosopher, if the inex- 
Vhaustible stock of Christianity had not li^en» at 
^ haiid to provide them with materials ? . What 
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<* other subject, through all. art or nature, could 
'* have produced Tiudal for a profound author, or 
' '^furnished him with rfeaders P It: is the wisechoie^ 
** of the subject that alone addrns and distingiiishas 
*^the writer.' For had an huifdted -such ppw ai 
<*^thesebeeii employed on th6 side of religiwj,:they 
''Iwould have immediately mik into^^sUeUce tand 
''oblivion.*! * - 

The unreasonabltoess of a Te^ is not hard to lie 
proved; but perhaps^ it mturt t>6 allowed; that th« 
proper test has not been chosen. >» 

* The attention paid to the papers, published under 
the ,name of' *♦ Bickerstaff," induced Steele, w;he4 
he |irojected the '* Tatler^" t6 assun^ an. appellation 
which had already gained possessicm bf Ihef readier 's 
notice. • ■•"'-:'■ ^ 

In the year following he wrote a " Pi-aject for 
'*'the Advancement of Religion,'' addressed to 
Lady Berkeley ; by whose kindness it is not un* 
1 ikcly that'he was advanced to his benefices. To Ihis 
project, which is formed with gi^t purity of inten^ 
tion, and displayed with sprightliness and eleg^incev 
it (Kin only be objected, that, like many projects,' it 
is, if not genersLlly impracticable, yet evidesttly 
hopelessj as it supposes mol'e^ zeal^ concord and. per^ 
:i!^verance, than a vi^w of iiiankind givies reaaon for 
expecting. ' . ; . , ;. 

He Wrote likewise this year a " Vindioatioa of 
** Bickerstaff;" and an expHnaticm pf aaa ^* Ancient 
'* Prophecy," part written after the facts, and the 
rest never completed, but wiell ^nned t5 excite 
amazerhent. »» 

Soon after began the busy and important part of 
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Swift's life. He was employed (1710) by the pri- 
Mfiate of Ireiand to solicit the queen for a remission 
of the First Fruits and Twentieth Parte to the Irish 
Clergy. With this purpose he had recourse to Mr. 
Hariey^ to whom he was mentioned as a man neg- 
lected and oppressed by the last ministry, because 
he had refused to co-dperate i^eith some of their 
schemes. What* he had refused has never been 
told ; what he had suffered was, I suppose, the ex- 
clusion from a bishopric by the remonstrances of 
Sharpe, whom he describes as ** the harmless toot 
" of others' hate/' and whom he represents as after- 
wards " suing for pardon." 

Harley's desig^ns and situation were such as made 
him glad of an auxiliary so well qualified for his ser- 
vice; he therefore soon admitted him to familiarity, 
whether ever to confidence some have made a doubt; 
but it would have been difficult to excite his zeal 
without persuading him that he was trusted, and 
hot very easy to delude him by felse persuasions. 

He was certainly admitted to those meetings in 
which the first hints and original plan of action are 
supposed to have been formed ; and Was one of the 
sixteen Ministers, or agents of the Ministry, who 
met weekly at each other's houses, and were united 
by the name of '* Brother." 

Being not immediately considered as an obdurate 
Tory, he conversed indiscriminately with all the 
wits, and was yet the friend of Steele; who, in the 
" Tatier," which began in April, 1709, confesses the 
advantage of his conversation, and n^entions some- 
thing contributed by him to his paper. But he was 
now immerging into political controversy; for the 
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year 1710 produced the *^ flxaminer,'* of which 
Swift wrote thirty-three papers. In ai:gtiinent hq 
may be allowed to have the advantage; for where a 
wide system of conduct, and the whole of a public 
character, is laid open to enquiry, the accui^r hav- 
ing the choice of facts, must be very unskilful if he 
does not prevail; but, with regs^rd to wit, I aift 
afraid none of Swift*s papers will l>e found equal to 
those by which Addison opposed him,^ , 

He wrote in the year 1711 a "Letter to the Octo-r 
" ber Club," a number of Tory Gentlemen sent 
from the country to parliament, who formed them- 
selves into a club, to the number of about a hun- 
dred, and met to animate the zeal and raise the ex- 
pectations of each other. They thought, with great 
reason, that the Ministers were losing opportunities ; 
that sufficient use was not made of the ardour of the 
nation ; they called loudly for more changes, and 
stronger efforts ; and demanded the punishment of 
part, and the dismission of the rest, of those whom 
they considered as public robbers. 

Their eagerness was not gratified by the queen, or 
by Harley. The queen was probably slow because 
she was afraid ; and Harley was jslow because he was 
doubtful : he was a Tory only by necessity, or for 
convenience ; and, when he had power in his hands> 
' Jiad no settled purpose for which he should employ 
it; forced to gratify to a certain degree the Tories 
,who supported him, but unwilling to make his re- 

. * Sheri4ao says, that, Addison'i last Whig Examioer waa 
published Oct 12,1711; and Swift's fii^t Examiner, on the 
lOth of the following November. ,, 
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eoncileifient to the Whig^ utterly desperate, he cor- 
responded at once with, the two expectants of the 
Crown, and kept, as has been observed, the succes- 
sion undetermined. Not knowing what to do, he 
did ndthing; and, with the fate of a double dealer, 
at, last he lost his power, but kept his enemies. 

Swift seems to have concurred in opinion with the 
♦* October Club ;" but it was not in his power to 
quicken the tardiness of Harley, whom he stimu- 
lated as much as he could, but with little effect. 
He that knows not whither to go, is in no haste to 
move. Harley, who was perhaps not quick by na- 
ture, became yet more slow by irresolution : and was 
content to hear that dilatoriness lamented as ncb- 
toral, which he applauded in himself as politic. 

Without the Tories, however, nothing could be 
done j and, as they were not to be gratified, they 
must be appeased ; and the conduct of the Minister^ 
if it could not be vindicated, was to be plausibly 
excused. 

Early in the next year he published a " Proposal 
** for correcting, improving, and ascertaining -the 
** English Tongue,'' in a Letter to the Earl of Ox* 
ford; written without much knowle<^e of the ge* 
neral nature of kmguage, and without any accurate 
enquiry into the history of other tongues. The cer- 
tainty and stability which, contrail to all expert*' 
ence, he thinks attainable, he proposes to secure by 
instituting an academy j the decrees of which every 
man wotdd have been willing, and many would have 
been proud, to disobey, and which, being renewed 
by succiessive elections, would in a sh6rt time have 
differed from itself. .! / 
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ijpEipq^^pce, : iie puWishc^ 0X712) tfce "Coiwlttct erf 
15; the Alli^'^j tien 4si]^ before the Parliame^at ass^n-^ 
bM^ Tfee, pwpp^ ^'W9 to persu^^e the nation t© a 
pp^fi; an4 npyer bs^4 ^ny writ^ more success. The 
people, who had been amus^ with bonfiresi ami tri- 
i^^phaVprocessio|i$y;an4 looked, with idolatry on 'the 
Qei^erfil and his friendsj who^ m they thought, had 
mfide England th^. ^bitrel^s of nations^ werecon^ 
((Molded hetw^ii shaine a))d rage, whto they found 
HfsJki ''mines h^id been es&hausted, and miUions de- 
**stroyed," to secure the Dutch or aggrandize the 
^mperor, without any advantage to ourselves ; that 
we bad been bribing wr neighbours to fight their 
own.qua,Tre1,; and that amongst oui^ en^nies wa 
migbt number o^r allieSf 

- Jhat is now no longer dofibtedy of which the nan 
ti^on Mras theP: firs^ ^ifprmed, that the w^r was wel^ 
i|ece»s;aiily protracted to fill the pockets oi MwU 
borough j and that it would have been continaed 
^^hput.end, if \ke could hav^ cpntinueid his annual 
pltj^d^r. Bi^t §wift, I suppose, did not yet> kn^w 
w)^t he has since w^ittep, that a couxinisfsion 
T^.4r^wn which vyould have appointed ,biiii 
Gene^ral for life, had it not become ineffectiml 
by the resolution of Lord Cowper, who refused 

tp ^J- . , 

. ,*^\yiwtevej: isr-Qpeived,'' says the schools, ".is 
.V.^^ceiyed..in,,IM-Qpprtioi^ tp th<?nrecipient." The 
f^W^X'^f a pp^itical treatise df^nds.much upw the 
4i$f«^itipn of the pe^^e ; Ihe nation wa^ then cpnip^ 
;)}i^blQ) and a spf^tk set it on^ fir^. It is boasted, 
that between November and January eleven tiiou^ 
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sfiG^lid yv^re sold ; a grant number at that time, lelien 
we were not yet a nation of readers* To its propags^' 
tjion certainly no agency of power or inlhenee was 
wanting. It furnished argtiments for oonversation, 
speeches fyr debate, and materials for patliamentary 
resolutions. 

Yet, surely, whoever surveys this wonder-woric* 
vngpam{^let with cool perusal, will confess that its 
efficacy was' supplied by the passions of its readers ; 
. that it operates by the mere weight of &cts, with 
v^ry little assistance from the hand that produced 
them. 

. This year (1712) he published his << Reflections 
♦'on the Barrier Treaty," which carries on the de- 
sign of his ^* Conduct of the Allies," and shews how 
little regard in that negotiation had been shewn to 
the interjeslt of England, and how mudi of the con- 
quered country had beed demanded by the Dutch/. 

Thi? was followed by ** Remarks on the Bit^hop of 
" Sanim's Introdtiction to his third Volume of 'the 
*^ History of the Reformation;" a pamphlet which 
Rum^t publisl^d as an alarm > to warn the. nation of 
the approach of Popery, Swift, who seems to have 
disliked thct bishop with something more than poli-» 
tical ayersion, i:reats him like one whom he is glad 
of an op|K)rtunity to insult. 

Swift, being now thfe declared favourite and sup* 
posed confidfin^ of the; Tory Ministry, was treated 
by all that depended oti the Court with the respect 
which dependehts know how to pay. He %oou 
b^gan to feel part of the misery of greatness ; he 
that could say that he knew him, considered himself 
as havingf fortune in his power. Commissions, 
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sdlicitatioAS, mtibvistraiicetf crowded ilbout Mm / hiet 
was expected to do every man's business, to pro^' 
care employment for one, and to retain it for 
another. In assisting those who addressed him, he 
Kpresents hiinself as sufficiently diligent; and de^ 
sires to have others believe, what he probably be- 
lieved himself, that ,by his interposition many 
Whigs of merit, and among them Addison andl 
Congreve,' were continued in their places. But 
every man of known influence has so many petitions 
which he cannot grant, that he must necessarily 
offend more than he gratifies, because the preference 
given to one affords all the rest reason for com- 
plaint. ** When I give away a place," said Lewisi 
XIV. ''I make an hundred discontented, and one 
ungrateful." 

Much has been said of the equaliiky and indepen-' 
dence which he preserved in his conversation with 
the Ministers, of the frankness of his remonstrances, 
and the familiarity of his friendship. In accounts of 
t^is kind k few single incidents are set against the 
general tenour of behaviour. No man, however, 
can pay a more servile tribute to the Great, than by 
suffering his liberty in their presence to aggrandize 
him in his own esteem. Between different ranks of 
the community there is necessarily some distance ; 
he who is called by hiis superior to pass the interval, 
may property accept the invitation ; but petulance 
and dbftrusion are rarely produced by magnanimity; 
not have often any nobler cause than the pride of 
impiortance, and the malice of inferiority. He who 
knowsliimself necessary may set, while that necessity 
lasts, a high value upon himself; as, in a lower con- 
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dttiott, si servant eminenlly skilful ioiay be saucy j 
but he is saucy only because he is servile. Swift 
appears to have preserved the kindness of the great 
when they wanted him no longer j and therefore it 
must be allowed, that the childish freedom, to which 
he seems enough inclined, was overpowered by his 
better qualities. 

His disinterestedness has likewise been mention* 
ed ; a strain of heroism which would have been ijx 
his condition romantic and superfluous. Ecclesi* 
astical benefices, when they become vacant, must 
be given away ; and the friends of power may, if 
there be no inherent disqualification, reasonably 
expect them. Swift accepted (1713) the deanery 
of St. Patrick, the best preferment that his friends 
could venture to give him. That ministry was in 
a great degree supported by the Clergy, who were 
xiot yet reconciled to the author of the " Tale of a 
Tub," and \^ould not without much discontent and 
indignation have borne to see him installed in an 
English Cathedral. 

He refused, indeed, fifty pounds from Lord Ox- 
ford ; but he accepted afterwards a draught of a 
thousand upon the Exchequer, which was inter- 
cepted by the queen's death,.and which he resigned, 
as he says himself '^ muUd gemeris, with many a 
groan." 

. In the niidst of his power and his politics, he. 
kept a journal of his visits, his walks, his inter- 
views with Ministers, and quarrels with his servant^ 
and transmitted it to Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Ding- 
ley, to whom he knew that whatever befel him wsUBi 
interesting, and no accounts could be too minute. 

VOL. IV. c 
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Whether these diurnal trifles were properly expwf- 
ed to eyes which had never received any pleasure 
from the presence of the Dean, may be reasonably 
doubted : they have, however, some odd attraction > 
the-reader, finding frequent mention of names which 
he has been used to consider as important, goes 
on in hope of information ; and as there is nothing, 
to fatigue attention, if he is disappointed he can 
hardly complain. It is easy to perceive, from 
every page, that though ambition pressed Swift 
mto d life of business, the wish for a life of ease 
was always returning. 

He went to take possession of his deanery as soon 
as he^had obtained it;, but he was not suffered to 
stay in Ireland mere than a fortnight before he was 
recalled to England, that he might reconcile Lord 
Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, who began to look 
on one another with malevolence, which every day 
increased, and which Bolingbroke apfieared to re- 
tain in his last years. 

Swift contrived an interview, from which they 
both departed discontented ; he procured a second, 
which only convinced him that the feud was irre- 
concileable : he told them his opinion, that all was 
loi^. This denunciation was contradicted by Ox* 
ford J but Bolingbroke whispered that he was 
right. 

Before this violent dissension had shattered the 
Ministry, Swift had published, in the beginning of 
the year (1714), "The public Spirit of the 
Whigs," in answer to " The Crisis," a pamphlet 
for which Steele was expelled from the Honise of 
Commons* Swift was now so for alienated frow 
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Steele, as to think him no longer entitled to d^c^- 
cy> and thec^fore trea^ts him sometimes with con* 
tempt, and sometimes with abhorrence. 

In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned jin 
terms so provoking to that irritable nation, that 
resolving " not to be offended with impunity," the 
Scotch lords in a body demanded an audience of 
the queen^ and solicited reparation. A proclama- 
tion was issued, in which three hundred pounds 
were offered for the discovery of the author. From 
this storm, he was, as he relates, ^^ secured by a 
sleight;" of what kind, or by whosie prudence, is 
not known; and such was the increase of his re- 
putation, that the Scottish '^ Nation applied again 
** that he would be their friead." 

He was become so formidable io the Whigs, that 
his familiarity with the Ministers was clamoured 
at in Parliament, particularly by two men, after- 
wards of great note, Aislabie and Walpole. 

But, by the disunion of his great friends, his 
importance and designs were now at an end ; and 
seeing his services at last useless, he retired about 
June (1714) into Berkshire, where, in the house 
of a friend, he wrote what was then suppressed, but 
has since appeared under the title of "Free 
** Thoughts on the present State of affairs." 

While he was waiting in this retirement for 
events which time or chance might bring to pass, 
the death of the queen broke down at once the 
whole isystem of Tory politics ; and nothing re- 
mained but to withdraw from the implacability of 
triumphant Whiggism, and shelter himself in un.- 
ea'fied obscurity. . 

c2 
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The accounts of his reception in Ireland, gfivenr 
by Lord Orrery and Dr. Delany, are so different, 
that the credit of the writers, both undoubtedly ve- 
racious, cannot be saved, but by supposing*, what 
I think 19 true, that they speak of different times. 
When Delany says, that he was received with 
respect, he means for the first fortnight, when he 
came to take legal possession; and when Lord 
Orrery tells that he was pelted by the populace, he 
is to be understood of the tinte when, after the 
queen'» death, he became a settled resident. 

The Archbishop of Dublin gave him at first 
some disturbance in the exercise of hi» jiirisdiction ',. 
but it was soon discovered, that between prudence 
and integrity, he was seldom in the wrong j and 
that, when he was right, his spirit did not easily 
yield to opposition. 

Having so lately quitted the tumults of a party, 
and the intrigues of a court, they still kept his 
thoughts in agitation, as^ the sea fluctuates a while 
when the storm has ceased. He therefore filled; 
his hours with some historical attempts, relating to 
the " Change of the Ministers," and " the Conduct 
♦* of the Ministry." He likewise is said to have 
written a ^* History of the Four last years of Queen 
** Anne," which he began in her life-time, and af-' 
terwards laboured with great attention, but never 
published. It was after his death in the hands of 
Lord Orrery and Dr. King. A book under that 
title was published with Swift's name, by Dr. 
Lucas ; of which I can only say, that it seemed by 
no means to correspond with the notions that I 
had formed of it, from a conversation which I once 
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iieafd between the Earl of Orrery and old Mr. 
Lewis. 

Swift now, much against his will, commenced 
Irishman for life, and was to contrive how he might 
be best accommodated in a country where he con- 
sidered himself as in a state of exile. It seems that 
his first recourse was to piety. The thoughts of 
death rushed upon him, at this time, with such in- 
cessant importunity, that they took possession of 
his mind, when he first waked, for many yt^ars to- 
gether. 

He opened his house by a public table twoxlays 
u week, and found his entertainments gradually 
frequented by more and more visitants of learning 
among the men, and of elegance among the women. 
Mrs. Johnson had left the country, and lived in 
lodgings not far from the deanery. On his public 
days she regulated the table, but appeared at it as 
a mere guest, like other ladies. 

On other days he often dined, at a stated price, 
with Mr. Worral, a clergyman of his cathedral, 
whose house was recommended by the peculiar 
neatness and pleasantry of his wife. To this frugal 
mode of living, he was first disposed by care to pay 
some debts which he had contracted, and he con- 
tinued it for the pleasure of accumulating money. 
His avarice, however, was not suffered to obstruct 
the claims of his dignity ; he was served in plate, 
and used to say that he was the poorest gentleman 
in Ireland that ate upon plate^ and the richest that 
lived without a coach. , 

How he spent the rest of his time, and how he 
employed his hours of study, has been enquired 

c 3 
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with hopeless curiosity. For who can give an ac- 
count of another's studies ? Swift was not likely to 
admit any to his privacies, or to impart a minute 
account of his business or his leisure. 

Soon after (1716) in his forty-ninth year, he was 
privately married to Mrs. Johnson, by Dr. Ashe, 
Bishop of Clogher, as Dr. Madden told me, in the 
garden. The marriage made no change in their 
mode of life;' they lived in different houses, as 
before; nor did she ever lodge in the deanery but 
when Swift was seized with a fit of giddiness. " It 
" would be difficult,'* says Lord Orrery, "to prove 
"that they were ever afterwards -together without 
"a third person." 

The dean of St. Patrick's lived in a private man- 
ner, known and regarded only by his friends ; till, 
about the year 1720, he, by a pamphlet, recom- 
mended to the Irish the use, and consequently the 
improvement of their manufacture. For a man to 
use the productions of his own labour is surely a 
natural right, and to like best what he makes him- 
self is a natural passion. But to excite this passion, 
and enforce this right, appeared so criminal to those 
who had an interest in the English trade, that the 
printer was imprisoned; and, as Hawkesworth 
justly observes, the attention of the public being 
by this outrageoas resentment turned upon the 
proposal, the author was by consequence made 
popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman made 
unhappy by her admiration of wit, and ignomini^ 
ously distinguished by the name of Vanessa, whose 
conduct has been already sufficiently discussed^ and 
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ivhpse history is too well kaow& to be minutely 
repeated. She was a youo^ woman fond of litera- 
ture, whQia Decanus^, the deai^^ caUfd Cad^nw by 
transposition of the letters, took plea9ure iq direct- 
ing and instriicting' : till, froqi being proud of his 
praise, she grew fond of his person. Swift was 
then about forty-sevep, at an ag^ when vanity is 
strongly 'excited by the amorous attention of a 
young woman. If it be said that Swift should hav« 
checked a passion which he never meant to gratify, 
recourse must be had to that extenuation which is 
much despised, ^* men are but men :'* perhaps, how- 
ever, he did not at ^rst know his own n^ind, and, 
as he represents himself, was undetern^ined. For 
his admission of her courtship, and his indulgence 
of her hopes after his marriage to Stella, no other 
honest plea can l>e found than that he delayed a 
disagreeable discovery from time to time, dreading 
the immediate burst of distress, and watching for 
a favourable moment. She thought herself neg- 
lected, and died of disappointment, having ordered 
by her will the poem to be published, in which Ca* 
denus had proclaimed her excellence, and confessed 
•his love. The effect of the publication upon the 
Dean and Stella is thus related by Delany : 

" I have good reason to believe that they both 
** were greatly shocked and distressed, (though it 
"may be differently) upon this* occasion. Thp 
" Dean made a tour to the south of Ireland, for 
" about two months, at this time, to dissipate his 
" thoughts, and give place to obloquy. And Stella 
^* retired (upon the earnest invitation of the owner) 
^* to the house of a cheerful, generous, good-ua- 
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"tured friend of the Deftn'sy w)iom she alwdiyif 
*^ mach l6v€d and*^ honoured. There my informeiT 
<* often saw her ; and, 1 hare reason to believ>e^ 
** used -bis utmost endea'vours to reliere, suppot^^ 
^' and amuse her, in this sad situation. 

^^ One little incident he told me of on that occa- 
^* sion I think I shall never forget. As her friend 
<* was an hospitable, open-hearted man, well-.belov- 
** ed, and largely acquainted, it happened one dnf 
<* that some gentlemen dropt in to dinner, who 
^* were strangers to Stella's situation ; and as the 
** poem of Cadenus and Vanessa was then the ge- 
" neral topic of conversation, one of them said, 
" ^ Surely that Vanessa must be an extraordinary 
" woman, that could inspire the Dean to write so 
** finely upon her.* Mrs. Johnson smiled, and an- 
** swered, • that she thought that point not quite 
** so clear; for it was well known the Dean could 
" write finely upon a broom-stick." 

The great acquisition of esteem and influence 
was made by the *>Drapier's Letters," in 1724. 
One Wood, of Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, a 
man enterprising and rapacious, had, as is said, by 
a present to the Duchess of Munster, obtained a' 
patent, empowering him to coin one hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds of halfpence and farthings 
for the kingdom of Ireland, in which there was a 
very inconvenient and embarrassing scarcity of 
copper coin ; so that it was poi^ible to run in debt 
upon the credit of a piece of money j for the cook 
or keeper of an alehouse could not refuse to supply 
a man that had silver in his hand, and the buyer 
would not leave his money without change. 
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llie project witflr therefore pifausible. The mot- 
city, ^niiich was already great, Wood took carO'to 
make ^eater, by agents who gathered up the okl 
haHpence; and was about to turn his brass into 
gold, by pouring the treasures of his new mint 
upon Ireland ; when Swift, finding that* the ibetal 
was debased to an enormous degree, wrote letters, 
under the name of ilf. B. Drapier^ to shew the folly 
of receiving, and the mischief that must ensue by 
giving, gold and silver for coin worth perhaps not 
a third part of its nominal value. 

The nation was alarmed j the new coin was uni- 
versally refused ; but the governors of Ireland con- 
sidered resistance to the king's patent as highly 
criminal ; and one Whitshed, then Chief Justice, 
who had tried the printer of the former pamphlet, 
and sent out the jury nine times, till by clamour 
and menaces they were frighted into a special ver- 
dict, no\V presented the Drapier, but could not 
prevail on the grand jury to find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council published 
a proclamation, offering three hundred pounds for 
discovering the* author of the Fourth Letter. Swift 
had concesded himself from his printers, and trusted 
only his butler, who transcribed the paper. The 
man, immediately after the appearance of the pro-* 
clamation, strolled from the house, and staid out all 
night, and part of the next day. There was reason 
enough to fear that he had* betrayed his master for 
the reward j . but he came home, and the Dean or^ 
dered him to put off his livery, and leave the housie $ 
" for," says he, "I know that my life is in your 
^* powers, and I will not bear, out of fear, either 
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**your insoleiice^pr negligence/' The man ex- 
cused his fault with great submission,, and begged 
that he might be confined in the house vvhijle it was 
in. hisi' power to endanger his master ; but the Dean 
jresolut;ely turned him out, without taking further 
tiotice pf him^ till the t^rm of the information had 
ej^pired, and then received him again. Soon af- 
terwards he ordered him and the rest of his servants 
into his presence, without telling his intentions, 
lemd bade them take notice that their fellow-servant 
was no longer Robert the butler ; but that his in- 
tegrity had made him Mr. Blakeney, verger of St. 
Patrick's ; an officer whose income was between 
thirty and forty pounds a year : yet he still con- 
tinued for some years to serve his old master as 
his butler.* 

Swift was known from this time by the appella- 
tion of The Dean. He was honoured by the po- 
pulace as the champion, patron, and instructor of 
Ireland; and gained such power as, considered 
both in its extent and duration, scarcely any man 
has ever enjoyed without greater wealth ox higher 
stajtion. 

He was from this important year the oracle of 
the traders, and the idol of the rabble, and by con- 
sequence was feared and courted by all to whom 
the l^indness of the traders or the populace was 
necessary. The Drapier was a sign j the Drapier 
was a health ; and which way soever the eye or 
the ear was turned, some tokens were found of the 
nation's gpratitude to the Drapier. 

* A dilfbrcnt account is given by Sheridan, in hia Life of 
ftirift,p. 2U. 
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The benefit was indeed' great i ke had rescued 
Ireland from a very oppressive and predatory inva- 
sion ; and the popularity which he had gained he 
was diligent to kef^p, by appearing forward and 
zealous on every occasion where the public interest 
was supposed to be involved. Nor did he much 
scruple to boast his influence ; for when, upon 
some attempts to regulate the coin, Archbishop 
Boulter, then one of the Justices, accused him of 
exasperating the people, he exculpated himself by 
saying, " If I had lifted up my finger, they would 
** have torn you to pieces.*' 

But the pleasure of popularity was soon inter- 
rupted by domestic misery. Mrs. Johnson, wliose 
conversation was to him the great softener of the 
ills of life, began in the year of the Drapier's 
triumph to decline j and two years afterwards was 
so wasted with sickness, that her recovery was 
considered as hopeless. 

Swift was then in England, and had been invited 
by Lord Bolingbroke to pass the winter with him 
in France ; but this call of calamity hastened him 
to Ireland, where perhaps^ his presence contri- 
buted to restore her to imperfect and tottering 
health. 

He was now so much at ease, that (1737) he 
returned to England ; where he collected three vo- 
lumes of Miscellanies in conjunction with Pope, 
who prefixed a querulous and apologetical Preface. 

This important year sent likewise into the world 
" Gulliver's Travels ;" a production so new and 
strange, that it filled the reader with a mingled emo- 
tion of merriment and amazement. It was received 
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with such avidity, that the price of the first edition 
was raised before the second could be made ; it 
was read by the high and the low, the learned and 
illiterate. Criticism was for a while lost in wonder ; 
no rules of judgment were applied to a book writ- 
ten in open defiance of truth and regularity. But 
when distinctions came to be made, the part which 
gave the least pleasure was that which describes 
the Flying' Island, and that which gave most dis- 
gust must be the history of the Houyhnhnms. 

While Swift was. enjoying the reputation of his 
new work, the news of the king*s death arrived ; 
and he kissed the hands of the new king and queen 
three days after their accession. 

By the queen, when she was princess, he had 
been treated with some distinction, and was well 
received by her in her exaltation ; but whether she 
gave hopes which she never took care to satisfy, 
or he formed expectations which she never meant 
to raise, the event was, that he always afterwards 
thought on her with malevolence, and particularly 
charged her with breaking her promise of some 
medals which she engaged to send him. 

I know not whether she had not, in her turn, 
some reason for complaint. A Letter was sent her, 
not so much entreating, as requiring her patronage 
of Mrs. Barber, an ingenious Irishwoman, who 
was then begging subscriptions for her Poems. 
To this Letter was subscribed the name of Swift, 
and it has all the appearance pf his diction and 
sentiments ; but it was not written in ^his hand, 
and had some little improprieties. When he was 
charged with this letter, he laid hold of the inac- 
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curacies, and urged the improbability of the ac^ 
cusation ; but never denied it : he shuffles between 
cowardice and veracity, and talks big when he says 
nothing.* 

He seems desirous enough of recommencing 
courtier, and endeavoured to gain the kindness of 
Mrs. Howard, remembering what Mrs. Masham, 
had performed in former times : but his flatteries 
were, like those of other wits, unsuccessful ; the 
lady either wanted power, *or had no ambition of 
poetical immortality. 

He was seized not long afterwards by a fit of 
giddiness, and again heard of the sickness and dan- 
ger of Mrs. Johnson. He then left the house of 
Pope, as it seems, with very little ceremony, find- 
ing ** that two sick friends cannot live together;'* 
and did not write to him till he found himself at 
Chester. 

He turned to a home of sorrow : poor Stella was 
sinking into the grave, and, aftier a languishing de- 
cay of about two months, died in her forty-fourth 
year, on January 28, 1728. How much he wished 
her life, his papers shew ; nor can it be doubted 
that he dreaded the death of her whom he loved 
most, aggravated by the consciousness that himself 
had hastened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleasing, the greatest 
external advantages that woman can desire or 
possess, were fatal to the unfortunate Stella. The 
man whom she had the misfortune to love was, as 
Delany observes, fond of singularity, and desirous 

* For bis defence from the charge, consult Sheridan's Life 
ofSwift, p. 458. 
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to make a mode of happiness for himsdfy different 
from the general course of thing's and order of 
Providence. From the time of her arrival in 
Ireland he seems resolved to keep her in his power, 
and therefore hindered a match sufficiently advan* 
tageous, by accumulating unreasonable demands, 
and prescribing conditions that could not be per- 
formed. While she was at her own disposal he 
did not consider his possession as secure ; resent- 
ment, ambition, or caprice, might separate them j 
he was theirefore resolved to make " assurance 
double sure,** and to appropriate her by a private 
marriage, to which he had annexed the expectation 
of all the pleasures of perfect friendship, without 
the uneasiness of conjugal restraint. But with 
this state poor Stella was not satisfied j she never 
. was treated as a wife, -and to the world she had the 
appearance of a mistress. She lived sullenly on, 
in 'hope that in time he would own and receive 
her ; but the time <lid not come till the change of 
his manners and deprivation of his mind made her 
tell him, when he offered to acknowledge her, that 
** it was too late.** She then gave up herself to 
sorrowful resentment, and died under the tyranny 
of him, by whom she was in the highest degree 
loved and honoured. 

What were her claims to tfiiiT eccentric tender- 
ness, by which the laws of nature were violated to 
retain her, curiosity will enquire ; but how shall 
it be gratified ? Swift was a lover ; his testimony 
may be suspected. Delany and the Irish saw with 
Swift's eyes, and therefore add little cpnfirmatiqn. 
That she was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in a; 
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very liig^h degvee, saeh adniratioB ibom rach a 
lover makes it very probable: but she had not 
much literature, for she could not spell her own 
lan^age ; and of her wit, so loudly vaunted, the 
smart sayings which Swift himself has collected 
afford no splendid specimen. 

The reader of Swift's " Letter to a Lady on her 
•' Marriage," may be allowed to doubt whether his 
opinion of female excellence ought implicitly to be 
admitted ; for, if his general thoughts on women 
. were such as he exhibits, a very little sense in a 
lady would enrapture, and a very Kttle virtue would 
astonish him. Stella's supremacy, therefore, was 
perhaps only local; she was great, because her 
associates were little. 

In some Remarks lately published on the Life 
of Swift^ his marriage is mentioned as fabulous, or 
doubtful ; but, alas \ poor Stella, as Dr. Madden 
told me, related her melancholy story to Dr. Sheri- 
dan, when he attended her as a clergyman to pre- 
pare her for death ; and D^lany mentions it not 
with doubt, but only with regret. Swift never 
mentioned her without a sigh. The rest of his life 
was spent in Ireland, in a couni;ry to which not 
even power almost despotic, nor flattery almost 
idolatrous, could reconcile him. He sometimes 
wished to visit England, but always found some 
reason of delay. He tells Pope, in the decline of 
life, that he hopes once more to see^him j " but if 
not," says he, "we must part as all human beings 
" have parted*" 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence was 
contract^, >and his severity exasperated ; be drove 
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kb m<pA,vAtmtce from ius tobla^ smA^mkAeffni ft^ 
he'^nAmevteA. But he cmttniied lUs'aitteiltk>ti^ 
^e public/ and wrote horn time to lAvtm m^ ^reb^ 
tions, admonitions, or censures, 9s tke exigen&f M 
affairs, in his opinion, made proper; and nothmg 
fell from his pen in vain. 

in a jshort poein on the Presbyterians, "9141001 he 
iatlways regarded with detestation, he bestowed one 
stricture upon Bettesworth, a lawyer eminent f&t 
his insolence to the clergy, which, from very consi^ 
detable reputation, brought him into immediate and 
universal contempt. Bettesworth, enraged at his 
disfgrace and loss, went to Swift, and demanded 
whether he was the author of that poem ? " Mr. 
** Bettesworth," answered he, ''I was in my youth 
" acquainted with great lawyers, who, knowing my 
** disposition to satire, advised me, that if any 
" scoundrel or blockhead whom I had lampooned 
** should ask, * Are you the author of this paper ?* 
'' I should tell him that I was not the author ; and 
** therefore I tell you, Mr. Bettesworth, that I am 
*' not the auithot* of these lines." 

Bettesworth was so little satisfied With this ac- 
count, that he publicly professed his resolution of 
a violent and corporal revenge ; but the inhabitants 
of 8t. Patrick's district embodied themselves in the 
Dean's defence. Bettesworth declared in Parlia^ 
menty^iat Swift had deprived him of twelve' 
faimdlr^fO^add^ayear. > ■ . 

^#wift^^ip^<|^poipiol«ir a whale»«by^^ afioth^r vi^e ^ 
b«4eie^n4^€u- iilf-s^lili^ %dl$ie 4i(lhdf^s4o ^e 
lent in small sums to the poor, from five shillings, 
I think,' «b*#rfe j^ftftdS. -'He took no ihtdjresf, and 
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<mlf M%ained thi^ at r^Niymart, a oMdi fee AoM 
Ate ifiTon "to the aoeompteat : but be reqmi«d tbat 
4be day of promiaed payment Aocid be exactly kept. 
A severe aod punctilious temper is ill qualified for 
Iraaia^iitioiis with the poor: the day was <^teii 
broken, and the loan was not repaid. This might 
have be^!i easily Icnreseen ; but for this Swift had 
xnade noprovision of patience or pity. He order- 
ed his debtors to be sued. A severe creditor has no 
popular diaracter ; what then was likely to be said 
of him who employs the catchpoll under the ap- 
pearance of charity ? The clamour against him was 
loud, and the resentment of the populace outrage- 
ous i he was therefore obliged to drop his schemot 
and own the folly of expecting punctuality from 
the poor.* ^ 

His asperity continually increasing, condemned 
him to /solitude; and his resentment of solitude 
sharpened his asperity. He was not, however, to- 
tally deserted; son^e men of learning, and some 
women of elegance, often visited him; and he 
vnrote^from time to time either verse or prose; of 
hi^ verses he willingly gave copies, and isnmipposed 
to Wve felt no discontent when he saw them 
jj^nted. His favourite maxim was, '< Vive la 
*' bagatelle :'V he thought trifles a necessary part 
of Iife» and perhaps found them necessary to him** 
self. It seems impossible to him to be idle, and 
his disorders made it difficult or dangerous to be 
long serjbpusly studious or laboriously diligent. The 
h^pt of ease is a]Lw%ys gsaining upon age, and he 



^ *: fkb ftccooAi ifi coA^jadtcted hf Mr. Slimdsn< 
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had one temptation to petty amusements peenliar to 
himself; whatever he did, he was smre to hear 
applauded ; and such was hia predominance over 
all tJiat approached, that alV their applauses were 
probably sincere. He that is much flattered soon 
learns to flatter himself: we are commonly ta«gftt 
our duly by ftar or shaone, and how can they act 
upon the man who hears nothing but his own 
praises ?* 

As his years increased his fits of giddiness and 
deafness grew more frequent, and his deafheas made 
conversation difiicult; they grew Kkewrse more 
severe, tiH in W36, as he was writing a poem 
called ** The Region Cltab," he was^ seized with a 
fit so painful and so lon^ continued, that he never 
after thought it proper to attempt any work of 
thought or labour. 

He was always careful' of his money, and wa« 
therefore no liberal entertainer ; but was Ifess fhigaf 
of' his wine than of hts meat. When his friends 
of either sex came to him, in expectation of a dhr- 
n^r; his custom* was to give every one a shiHtng; 
that they might please themselves with their pro*- 
vision. At last his avarice- grcfW too powerftd fof 
his kindness;' he would refuse a bottle of win«v 
and in Ireland no man vfeite where he cannot 
drink. 

Having thus excluded eonver«*ro», and desisted 
ftom study,, he bad neither business nor amuse- 
ment; fcTr havfaig by some ridiculous resoltitibn^ 
or mad vow, ^Hetmmed never to wear spectacles, 
he could make little use of books in his later years; 
his ideas therefbre, being neither renovated bv dis- 
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csms^, nor imne^mA hf veadin^ mom i^nNlnally 
m.ymjp and hft Msk miiul VB^mt to tim veisatioBs of 
the boor, till ut hsst his aiiger wm heightened into 
KwdaesaL 

He however permitted one book to be published, 
which h^d haeii the pnMliiction of fornaer years ; 
^^ Polite Conversation,:" whidi . appeared in 1736. 
The *^ Dhrectktts for Servants'' was pnntoi soon 
after his death* These two perfpnnanoes shew a 
mind incesfiantiy atteatiye,. and^ when it was not 
^mp^jred upon graft things, busy with minute oc- 
enrrenees. It isappemit that he nmst have had 
the habit of .ni^ng whatevien he observed ; fiM*iSiueh 
a nnQiber of particulars, could tte^er have been 
aasembled by the power of recsolleotion. 

He grew more violent, and his mental powers 
declined, till (1741) it was found necessary that 
legal guardians should be appointed of his person 
and fortune. He now lost distinction. His mad- 
ness was compounded of rage and fatuity. The 
last face that he knew was that of Mrs. AYhiteway ; 
and her he ceased to know in a little time. His 
meat was brought him cut into mouthfuls ; but he 
would never touch it while the servant staid, and 
at last, after it at had stood perhaps an hour, would 
eat it walking ; for he continued his old habit, and 
was on his feet ten hours a day. 

Next year (1742) he had an inflanunation in his 
left eye, which swelled it to the size of an egg, with 
boils in other parts; he was kept long waking with 
the pain, and was not easily restrained by five atten-' 
dants from taring out his eye. 

T>2 
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The tumpor at last subsided ; and a short inter- 
val of reason ensuing, in which he knew his physi- 
cian and his family, gave hc^ies of his. Tecovery; 
but in a few days he sank into a lethargic stupi- 
dity, motionless, heedless, and speechless. But it 
is said, that after a year of total silence, when his 
house-keeper, on the SOth of November, told him 
that the usual bonfires and illuminations were pre- 
paring* to celebrate his birth-day, he answered, ** It 
*^ is all folly ; they had better let it alone." 

It is remembered that he afterwards spoke now 
and then, or gave «K)me intimation of a meaning ; 
but at last sunk into perfect silence, which con- 
tinued till about tlie end of October, 1744^ when, 
in his seyenty-eighth year he expired without a 
struggle. 
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Whbn Swift is ooimdered as an author^ it is just 
to estimate his powers by their effects. In the reig^n 
of Queen Anne he turned the strecuin of popularity 
against the Whigs, and must be confessed to have 
dictated for a time the pcditical opinions of the 
English nation. In the succeeding reign he deli* 
vered Ireland from plunder and oppression; and. 
shewed that wit, confederated with truth, had such 
force as authority was unable to resist. He said 
truly of himself, that Ireland '^was his debtor.'* 
It was from the time when he first began to patro* 
nize the Irish, that they may date their riches and 
prosperity. He taught them first to know their own 
interest, their weight, and their strength, and gave 
them spirit to assert that equality with their fellow- 
subjects to which they have ever since been mak- 
ing vigorous advances, and to claim those rights 
which they have at last established. Nor can they 
be charged with ing^titude to their benefactor ; 
for they reverenced him *as a guardian and obeyed 
him as a dictator. 

In his wo^ks he has given very different speci- 
mens both of sentiments and expression. His '* Tale 
''of a Tub'* has little resembknce to his other 
pieces. It exhibits a vehemence and rapidity of 
mind, a copiousness of images, and vivacity of dic- 
tion, such as he afterwards never possessed, or never 
exerted. It is of a mode so distinct and peculiar, 
that it must be considered by itself; what is true 
of that, is not true of any thing else which he has 
written. 

In his other works is found an equable tenour or 
tesy language, which rather trickles than .flows. 

dS 
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His delight was in simplieityb Thilt he has in bis 
works BO i^otaphm*, as has b^ea sud^ is not time f 
but his few metaphors setfmto he receiTod ratb^h^ 
neceslity than choio^. He stadied pmtff and 
though perhaps all his iltrictures arf not ^aleti' fet 
it is not often that solecisms c»ii be found ; and 
whoever depends on his a^hority voaj g^Aetaliy* 
conelude himself safe. His liieiitences «r^ n^Ver too 
much dHated or contract^ ; and it W4U bci be easy 
td find Itfiy embarrassment in the eompUcalion jof 
his clauses, aity incofisequfen^ in his cdnneetions, x}t 
abruptness in his transitions. 

His style was well suited to his thdaghts^ whioh 
are neter subtilised by ilioe disqniiofttons^ dedbnited 
by 8pA;Aimg ootioeits, eleyated by ambitiiMn sentenw 
ces^ or yariegated by ftiTHSonght learfiin^^ H^ pays 
no court to the {Passions } he excites heifer surprise 
nor admiration; he always ttfiderstMtds bknid/} 
and his readier always understands hlih < the peruser 
of Swiii wants little previous kiloWl^dge j it will be 
sufiSicient that he is acquainted with ooBMlfeon wor«b 
and conuQObon things; he is neither required to fiiotkit 
elevsiions^ nor to explore profundities ; hiil pajamge 
IB always on a level, along solid grdund> Withtet 
aqperitiesi without obstirucftion. 

This easy and safe conveyan^ of meaning it was 
Swift's desire tq attain^ and for having attinnediie 
deserves praise. For ^purjpeses teerely didactie, 
when Mmethijjkg is to foe UHA that wiis not kho^Nnn 
before itisthebesttnddej but against that ill ifttat* 
tention by which known truths are suffered fcl '}im 
neglected, it makes no ^MvidiiMl ) k-tnitradtli, tfut 
do^ not persuade* 
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By his political eduoatioa ke wm aiMOciated ftfith 
the Whigs ; but be deserted them when ther^ de- 
serted their principles, yet without running into 
the c(mtrary extreme; he <^niinued throughout 
his life to retain the disposition whidi he assigns to 
the '^ Church-of-England Man/' of thinking comr- 
monly with the Whigs of the State^ and with the 
Tories of the Church. 

He was u chordiman» rationally zealous ) he de^ 
sised the prosperity, and maintained the honour of 
the Clergy; of the Dissenters be did ncrt wish to 
infringe the vtoleration, but he opposed their eor 
croaclmients. 

To his duty as Dean he was very attentive. Hfe 
managed the revenues of his church with ^icact oebo^ 
nomy ; and it is said by Dalany, that mone money 
was, under his direction, laid out in repairs, Uia]p 
had ever been in the same time since its fitist erection. 
Of his dmir he was eminently careful ; and, thou^^h 
he neither loved nor undenstopd mui^c, took care 
that all the .singers were Well qualified, admitting 
none without the testimony of skilftil judges. 

In his clmrch he restored the .practice. of w^kly 
communion, and distributed the sacramental ^le* 
ments in the most soienm and devout manner with 
his own hand. He came to church every onerning:, 
preached commonly in his turn, and attended the 
evening anthem, that it might not be negligetttly 
peifonned* 

He Mad the serviee, ^* rather with a stiixmg, ner^ 
^^ svous^oice, than in a gracefal manner; his vcie^ 
*^wm «harp and high-toned, rather than hlurm^ 
" nious*." 
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- He! entered^ vofimthm eleriinl ststeii/vkbiiapr to 
tM^i in preadbing ; bot'oemplaiBecIji 4baty fMbfi tlife 
lifaie of his ^liiical eonttoveraies^ ^' be could oAlj 
^^ preadv pamphlets/'^ This ceiisuw of himself^if 
jadgmeot be mftde fttim tbose sermons which htkye 
haea plrinted^ was uniicxisodably seVere. 

. jThe suspioidns of his irrelrgion proceeded mi a 
:gteak measure from the dread of h3rpocrisy '; ^ instead 
of wishing to seem better, he delighed in seeming- 
worse than he was. He went in London to etrly 
prayers, lest he should be seen at church; he read 
prayers to his servants every morning with such disdb- 
terous secrecy, that Dr. Delany was six months in 
his house before he knew it. Hewai^ not only care* 
ful to hide the good which he did, but willingly 
inciirred the suspicion of evil which he did not. He 
forgot what himself had formerly asserted, that hy- 
pocrisy is less mischievous than open impiety. Dn 
Delany, with all his zeal for his honour, has justly 
eaademned this part of his character. 
. The person of Swift bad not many reeommen* 
dations. He had. a kind of muddy complexion, 
wtlioh, though he washed himself with (oriental scru- 
pulosity^ did not look clear. He bad a countenance 
Mur and severe, which he seldom softened by any 
itfi^eariHice of gaiety. He stubbornly resisted any 
tendency to laughter. 

To his domestics he was naturally tough; and a- 
man of a rigorous temper, with that vigilance of 
minute altentioa. which his works discover, must 
have been a wBBter that few could bear, That he 
was disposed to do his seri^nls go^d^^ofo important ^ 
occasi<ms, in no great mitigation.; benefiicti^ can 
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ttelMit.rdae^Bd'tyi8iinic pteTnliiiesft is perpetoaL 
il^rdid net^spatre' the sertents of others. Qnoe, 
ivrhen he dined akme with the Earl of Orrery, he 
teid ttfr one that -waited . hi the rooQUf '^Tbat man 
^^has^^sinee we sat to the table, oomnaitted fifteen 
"faults." What the faults iii^re, Lwd Orrery^ 
i^from whom I had the story, had not been attentive 
efu^Bgh .to discover. My number may > perhaps not 
he exaet.. 

In his ceconomy he practised a peculiar and offen- 
^ve parsimony, without dis^ise or apology. The 
practice of saving* being once necessary, became ha- 
. foitnal, and grew first ridiculous, and at last detest- 
aMe. But his avarice, though it might exclude 
pleasure, was never suffered to encroach upon his 
virtue. He was frugal by inclination, but liberal 
by principle ; and if the purpose to which he des- 
tined his little accumulations be remembered, witfc 
his distribution oT occasional charity, it will perhaps 
appear, that he only liked one mode of expence bet- 
ter than another, and saved merely that he might 
fcfiaive something to give. He did not grow rich by 
injuring his successors, but left both Laracor and 
the Deanery more valuable than be found them. — 
With all this talk of his covetousness and generosity, 
it should be remembered, that he was never rich. 
The revenue of his Deanery was not much mote 
than seven hundred a year. 

Hfe beneficence was not graced with teliderftess 
or civility; he relieved without pity, and assisted 
without kindness ; so that those who were fed by 
Wm could hardly love him. 

He inadea rule to hihaself to give but one piece 
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at a time^ and therefore always istored his pooket 
with coins of diflferent value. 

Whatever he did, he seemed willing to do in a 
manner {)epuliar to himself, without sufficiently con- 
sidering, that singularity, as it implies a contempt 
of the general practice, is a kind of defiance which 
justly provokes the hostility of ridicule; he^ there- 
fore, who indulges peculiar habits, is worse than 
others, if he be not better. 

Of his humour, a story told by Pope* may afford 
a s|)Hecimen. 

" Dr. Swift has an odd, blunt way, that is mis- 
" taken by strangers for ill-nature. — 'Tis so odd, 
" that there's no describing it but by facts. FU tell 
'* you one that first comes into my head. One even- 
" ing, Gay and I went to see him : you know how 
'* intimately we were all acquainted. On our coming 
" in, * Heyday, gentlemen (says the Doctor), what'9 
'* the meaning of this visit? How came you to 
" leave the great Lords that you are so fond of, tp 
** come Tiither to see a poor Dean !' — * Because We 
" would rather see you than any of them.' — < Ay< 
'** any one that did not know so well as I do might 
'* believe you. But since you are come, I must g^t 
" some supper for you, I suppose.'— VNo, Doctor* 
*^ we have supped already.* — 'Supped already? that's 
'* impossible! why, 'tis not eight o'clock yet. — ^That's 
^* very strange ; but if you had not suj^d, I must 
" have got something for you. — Let me see, what 
" should I have h?id? A couple of lobsters 3 ay, 
'* that would have done very well j two shillings— 

* Spenee* 
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'^ tart% a ^iUmg : but you will drink a glaas nf 
'^ wine with me, though yoa sapped so much before 
" your usual time only to spare my pocket?* — '* No, 
'^ we had rather talk with you than drink with you.* 
^' — * But if yott had sapped with n^, as ki all rea- 
'^ son you ought to have done» you must then ha^a 
** drank with me* — A, bottle of wine, two shillings 
'^ — two and two are four, and one is five ; just two 
** and six-pence a-pieoe. There> Pope, there^s half 
^* a crown for you, and there^s another for you, &r j 
^' for I won't save any thing by you, I am deter* 
** mined.'' — ^This was all said imd done with his 
** usual seriousness on such occasions ; and, in spite 
^^ of every thing we coald say to the contraryi he 
^^ aotaally obliged us to take the money/' 

In the intercourse of ftmiliar life, he indidged 
hii disposiiidn to petulance and sarcanBi, and though 
hnriiself injured if the lioentiousndss ^ his raiU^, 
the freedom of his cencares, or the fietulanoe of hi« 
froliel^ was resented or r^reasod. He predominated 
by&r bis companions with very high asoendancyt 
and t>robably Would bear iione over whom he cottld 
not predominate. To give him advice was, in the 
style of his friend Delany, ** to venture 4o speak to 
** him." This ctiMiNaEiary auperiority sool^ grew too 
ddioate for truth ; Imd i^ift, with all his pene^ 
tration, allowed himself to bedeligihted with low 
flattery. 

On all <3oaimon occaBiottfi^ b^ faabkually atfw^ts a 
style of arrogance, aoddlctetesmther than persuades. 
TIhs itaftthoritaAlve ^aiad magiiAeittal lAiigaagie he <tx<« 
j^edled ^'be reoeived » hda pe^faur mode 'of jofiit^ 
kvsty*: btrtJ^iqipiitodj^flaitefedihifltwniftrrQg^^ 
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hf An a^ssumed imperi busttessr, in whicli he nl^as inm-* 
cal only to the resentful, and to the' sufomissiTe 
sufficiently serious. 

He told stories with great felicity, and delighted 
in doing what he knew himself to do well ; he wai 
therefore captivated by the respectful silence of a 
steady listener, and told the same tales too often. 
. He did not, however claim the right of talking* 
alone ; for it was his rule, when he had spoken a 
minute, to give room by a pause for any other 
speaker. Of time, on all occasions, he was an exact 
computer, and knew the minutes required to every 
common operation. 

It may be justly supposed that there was in his con- 
versation, what appears so frequently in his Letters, 
an affectation of femiliarity with the Great, and am«- 
bition of momentary equality sought and enjoyed by 
the neglect of those ceremonies which custom has 
established as the barriers between one order of so- 
ciety and another. This transgression of regularity 
was by himself and his admirers termed greatness of 
sonl. But a great mind disdains to hold any thing 
by courtesy, and therefore never usurps what a law- 
ful claimant may take away. He that encroaches 
on another's dignity, puts himself in his power ; he 
is either repelled with helpless indignity, t)r endured 
by clemency and condescension. 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking, if his Let- 
ters can be supposed to afford any evidence, he was 
not a man to be either loved or envied. He seems 
to have wasted life in discontent, by the rage of n^- 
lected pride, and the langnishment of unilatisfied 
desire. He is quemloas and fiutidioos, arrogant and 
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uialigiuuit; he scarcely speaks of himself hut with 
indignant lamentatiojus^ or of others but with insolent 
superiority when he is gay» and with angry contempt 
when he is gloomy* From the Letters that passed 
between him and Pope it might be inferred that they, 
with Arbuthnot and Gay, had engrossed all the 
understanding and virtue of mankind; that their 
merits filled the world; or that there was no hope 
of more* They shew the age involved in darkness, 
and shade the picture with sullen emulation. 

When the queen's death drove him into Ireland, 
he might be allowed to regret for^ a time the inter- 
ception of his views, the extinction of his hopes, 
and his ejection from gay scenes, important em* 
ployment, and splendid friendships ; but when 
time had enabled reason to prevail over vexation, 
^e complaints which at first were natural, became 
ridiculous because they were useless* But qu^ru- 
lousness was now grown habitual, and he cried out 
wJien he probably had ceased to feel. His reite- 
rated waitings persuaded Bolingbroke that he was 
really willing to quit his deanery for an English 
parish; and Bolingbroke procured an exchange, 
which was rejected; and Swift still retained the 
]deasure of complaining. 

The greatest difficulty that occurs^ in analysing 
his diaracter, is to discover by what depravity of 
intellect he took delight in revolving ideas, ^m 
which almost every other mind shrinks with dis- 
gust. The ideas o( pleai^tire^ even when crimkud, 
may sdlicit the imagination ; but; what has disease, 
deformity, and fiAtii, upon winch Uie tiboughts can 
>he flllur^ :^to dwelt ?^ - DteUmy k willing to tbiok 
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tkai Swift's miad wu not pxutk iaint^ with ilm 
grom c^rpuptum before hi^ long visit to Ptipe. He 
does not consider how l^e degrades his hero^ by 
xxttking him at fifty^nine the pupil of tiirpitude» and 
liable to the malignant influence of an aiKsendant 
mind. But the truth is that Guliver had dascribed 
his Yahtos before the visit ; and he thai had formed 
tbooe images had nothing filthy to L^irn. 

I have here giren the chameter of Swift as he 
exhibits himaelf to my perception ; hut now let an* 
Oth^ be heard who knew him better. Dr. Dekny, 
after long aoqtiaintanee^ describes ham to Lord Or<- 
rery in these terms : 

^* My Lprdf when you consider Swift's singular, 
** peculiar, and most Tariegaied ¥ein of wit, alwayis 
'^ intended rightly, aJthou^ not always so rightly 
^^ direttj^ ; ddUgfatfnl in many instsHmes, and sahi^ 
** tary tfrm wh^re it is most offienstve : when yon 
^^ cdufsder his rtriet truth, hie £brtitiule in nesisting 
*f 4|^rei»^on and arbitrary power ; fats fidelity in 
^* friendf^tp; his imusere Wv^ Mid zeal for religion ; 
^ his Uprightness in making TigfatTesohitions, and 
*^ his fteadiness in adhering to them; his care «of hip 
^^ chweh, its dboir, ite leeonomy, and its innom^ ; 
'* his attention to all those thai; pnrached in his ob- 
^' theiikal, in iwder to their aaM»dm/mt « peomm- 
^^ eiaAion and style; as fdaa his remarloabk atten^ 
^^ tjon to the ioiiearaBt of Us ffliccessers, pi^efsraUy 
^ to his own pineaent enpcdnments ; his inrixicibie 
^ padrtotisni^ ^vml to n jeonntry wUx^ he did not 
^ JbMre $ his reey ^varioua, wril-Klerised, wBVL'JBAgei^ 
^ Md ^ffteoDsive charities, <iN*ongiiDut his 1^ ; a»d 
"^ his whole fdrtoi^ {to say nodting i4 Im wife^s) 
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" conveyed to the same Christian purposes at his 
*^ death;; charitieS) front wkiefa' he eonM enrjoy no 
^ honour^ achranta^, er satis^ijeticm ef any kind fn 
^ this irorld; whew jou comider his ironrcal^ and 
*^ homorous^ as^ irdi «r his seribas sc^m^s, fcr the 
*^ pcomotiwi of true r^igioo* 9mi virtue ; his sncoess 
^^ iiiia(^iciting^for the First Fruits and Twentieths, to 
<^ the nnspeakablQ beneit of the Established Church 
"of Irrianol; and' bis feticity (tarate it no h^er) 
" m ^in^ occasion to^ the bnildfng of fifty new 
^ ckurchts im London : 

" All this considierQdf, tlW charactet of hrsr Kfe 
^ will appear like that of his writings ; they will 
" ho&L beav to be re-considlBred nitd Be-examined 
^ with tkt utwest attention', and^ ahr ays discover 
*^n«w boiutiies and exceJlences upon every exa- 
^ mooalinD. 

" They will hm» to be eensidered as the sun, in 
** which Iftie brightmess will hide the blemishes ; and 
^ wieneveir petvdiant ignorance, pride, malice, ma- 
** lenity,. OF envy interposesr to cfeud or sully hi$^ 
'^ fiuKe^. I tak€i upon i»e te ponpunce, that the 
^ eclipoe wvHi not hst long*. 

**'Ri eonciitds — No man ever cBeserved better 
" ofavj comntrjr, thair Swift did of his; a steady, 
" persevering, inflexible friend; a wise, a watchful,. 
" and a faithful counsellor, under many severe 
" trials and bitter persecutions, to the manifest 
** hazard both of his liberty and fortune. 

** He lived a blessing, he died a benefactor, andl 
'^ his name will ever live an honour to Ireland^" 
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In the poetical works of Dr. Swift there is not 
much upon which the critic can exercise his powers. 
They are often humourous, almost always light, and 
have the qualities which recommend such composi- 
tions, easiness and gaiety. They are, for the most 
part, what their author intended. The diction is 
correct, the numbers are smooth, and the rhymes 
exact. There seldom occurs a hard-laboured ex- 
pression, or a redundant epithet ; all his verses ex- 
emplify his own definition of a good style, they 
consist of ** proper words in proper places.'' 

To divide this collection inta classes, and shew 
how some pieces are gro^s, and some are trifling, 
would be to tell the ^ reader what he knows 
already, and to find faults of which the author 
could not be ignorant, who certainly wrote often 
'not to his judgment, but his humouTc 

It was said, in a Preface to <me of the Irish edi- 
tions, that Swift had never been known to take a 
single thought from any writer, ancient or modern. 
This is not literally true; but perhaps no writer can 
easily be found that has borrowed so little, or. that 
in all his excellences and all his defects, has sq well 
maintained his claim to be considered as original* 
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William BROOME was bom in Cheshire* 
las is said, of very mean parents. Of the place of 
his birth, or the first part of his life, I have not 
been able to gain any intelligence. He was edu- 
cated upon the foundation at Eton, and was cap- 
tain of the school a whole year, without any va- 
cancy, by which he might have obtained a scholar- 
ship at King's College. Being by this delay, such 
as is said to have happened very rarely, superan-» 
nuated, he was sent to St. John's College by the 
contributions of his friends, where he obtained a 
small exhibition. 

At bis college he lived for some time in the same 
chamber with the welUknown Ford ^ by whom i 
have formerly heard him described as a contracted 
scholar and a mere versifier, unacquainted With 
Mfe^ find unskilful in conversation. His addiction 
to pietre was then such, - that his companion^' 
familiarly called him Poet. When he had oppor-" 
tutiiiies of mingling with mankind, he cleared him- 
Mf^tt'Fttrd lik^rwise owned, froin great part of hit 
scholastic ruid^^ 
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He appeared early in the world as a translator 
of the ^^ Iliads" into prose, in conjunction with 
Ozell and Oldisworth. How their several partsr 
were distributed is not known. This is the transla* 
tion of which Ozell boasted as superior, in Toland'ft 
opinion, to that of Fope : it baa long since vanish- 
ed, and is now in no danger from the critics. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then 
visiting Sir John Cotton at Madingley near Cai»* 
bridge, and gained so much of his esteem, that he 
was employed, I believe, to mkke extracts from 
Eu$titt))iQs for the nptes to the translation of the 
<'Ilia4;" 9fid in the volumes of poetry published 
by Lintot, commonly called ^^ Pope's IMEiscellaQiis^y'^ 
m^r^y Qf bisr early pi^ce|( Wf^ro inserted. 
. Pppe a|i4 Broome ^ere tx> be yet mora cla$ely 
cfmncK^te^. When tbe success of the " lUtei" g»iW 
enciourageii^ent tQ a versioDi; of the ^* Odyssey/*^ 
Vop0, weal-y c^f tbe to^l, called Fwton and Brooiii^ 
t<> }^ ^ssist^nee ; and, taking only half tbe week 
vifp^ himsislf, divided the otbpr ha)f betVi^eeu bia 
parti^rs^ giving fo^p bopks to Fenton^ wf} eigM tQ 
Broome. Fehton's books I have enfitt^^'tpid in 
bl9 Iif0 i to the iQt of !R^;aom0 fell the l^eeOnd^ 
9ixib> eighth, eleven^!), twelfth, mxteenth^ eig)^ 
f06Bth, and twenty-thif d, together with the bfirtboii 
of writing uU the W)tes« 

^ this transk^ioil^i^.a veiry iinfi^rt^ ^^nt in 
poetical faifitoryv the Ve^r ba^a right tfuJiMuMP 
upi[^ vf\i^ gP0^vi^ I establiirii mgr ApKratiob^ That 
the v^sipn *w^ iHift iBF^otty Popo'sy w^ dkiFirfa 
Icnownji ho had metttiQiuKl th# imwlm^^^^' tmf> 
friendsin hiift proposals, and at the.end of^lM^vtmtk^ 
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Mine aecoont is given bj Ehroeme oC Ihetr different 
parts, wlnefa howevjer mentioBS only five bookf^ 9a 
writteH by the coadjutors ; the fourth and tw^Dti0tb 
by Fentcn; the sixths tke elev^ntb, smd the 
eigfateeitth^ by himself; though Popa^ in aa i»d-* 
vertnement prefixed afterwards to a new volume 
of his works, claimed only twelve, A natural 
eoriDsity, after the real conduct of so great ai) un* 
dertaking, incited me once to enquire of Dr. 
Warbnrton, who tokl me, in his warm langixage, 
that he thought the relati<m given in the npte ^^ a 
lie;'' but that he was not able to ascertain the 
several shares. The intdligeoce which Dr. War- 
burton could not afford me, I obtained from Mr. 
Langton, to whom Mr. Bpence had imparted it. 

The price at which Pope purchased this assistance 
was three hundred pounds paid to Fenton and five 
hundred to Broome, with as many copies as be 
wanted for his friends, which amounted to one hun- 
dred more. The payment made to Fenton I kDiow 
not but by hearsay; Broome's is very distinctly 
told by Pope^ in the notes to the Dunciad. 

It is evident, that, according to Pope's own esti- 
mate, Broome was unkindly treated. If four books 
could meirit three hundred pounds, eighty and ail 
the nofeS} equivalent at least to four, had certainly 
a right to more than six. 

Broome probably considered Umself as injured, 
and there was for some time more than boldness be- 
tween him and bis employer. He always spoke of 
Ft^ te too much a lover of money ; apd Pope 
fwrsued him with avowed hostility ; for he not only 
named him disrespectfully in the *' Dunciad," but 

E 2 
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qtidted him more^bfyn once in the ** Bathos/* as a 
pft^ient in^ the ^* Art of Sinking*; anid in his 
emumeratioH' of the difFerent kinds of poets disftin- 
gnished for the profound, he reckons Broome 
^* aoiong the Parrots who repeat another's words 
^^w sttch a> hoarse odd tone as makes them seem 
i^ their own/' I have been told that they were 
afterwards reconciled ; but am afraid their peace 
was withoi^ friendship. 

He afterwards published a Miscellany of Poems, 
which is inserted, with corrections, in the late 
Compilation. 

He never rose to a very high dignity in the 
church. He was some time rector of Sturston in 
Suffolk, where he married a wealthy widow ; and 
afterwards, when the . king visited Cambridge, 
i{ 1728) became Doctor of Laws. He was (in 
Augustt 1728) presented by the Crown to the 
rectory of Pulham in Norfolk, which he held with 
Oakley Magna in Suffolk, given him by the Lord 
Cornwallis, to whom he was chaplain, and who 
add^d the vicarage -of Eye in Suffolk; he then 
resigned Pulham, and retained the other two. 

Towards the close of his life he grew again poe- 

-vticsd, and amused himself with translating Odes of 

Atta^^reon^ which he published inthe^^Gentleman's 

rff Msg««ine>" under the name of Chester. 

. -Hi? died at BaJkh, November 16, 1746, and w;a0 

buried in the Abbey Church. 

Of Ik^pme, jthoughitjoanpot be ssdd that^he was 
a giNa»tf»Mti jLt^QiiyM^u^ 
an excellent versifier; his lines are smooth and 
sonorous, and his diction is select and elegant. His 
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rhymes are sometimes unsuitable; in his ^ t/Uhw^ 
choly/'he makes breath rhyme to bk^h in one {rfaete^ 
and to earth in another. Those faults occmr but 
seldom ; and he had such power of words and 
numbers as fitted him for translation; but in his 
Original works, recollection seems to ha\e been his 
business more than invention. His imitations are 
so apparent, that it is part of his reader's employ- 
ment to recall the verses of son^e former poet. 
Sometimes he copies the most popular writerStfor 
he seems scarcely to endeavour at concealmetii ; 
and sometimes he picks up fragments in obscwe 
corners. His lines to Penton, 

Serene, the sting of pain thy thoaghts beguile, 
And make afflictions objects of a smile, 

brought to my mind some lines on the death of 
Queen Mary, written by Barnes, of whom I should 
not have expected to find an imitator : * ' 

But thoQy O Muse! whose sweet nepentheao tongue 
Can charm the pangs of death with deathless soqg. 
Canst Btinging plagues with easy thmghU iegMt^ ' ^ 
Make pains and tortures objects of a smile. 

To detect his imitations were tedious and useless. 
What he takes he seldom makes worse ; an^ he 
cannot be justly thought a mean man, whom !Pope 
chose for an associate, and whose co-operation "mA 
considered by Pope's enemies as so important, ihat 
'fie' was attacked by Henley with this ludicroui*dis- 
tich:, . / ' ■ '^;:^«-^ 

Pope came oiBrclean i)^thHbmter; but they 'itty '. 
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Ai4£XAND£& Pope was bora in LondoDi May 
22, 1688, of parents whose rank of station was 
never ascertained: we are informed that they 
were of " gentle blood ;'* that his father was of a 
family of which the Earl of Downe was the head ; 
and thsCt his mother ws^s the daughter of Williani 
Turner, jPsquire, of York^ Who had likieWise three 
sons, one of whom had the honour of being killed, 
and the other of dying, in the service of Charles the 
First J the third was made a general officer in 
Spain, from whom the sister inherited what 
sequestrations and forfeitures had left in the family* 

This, and this only, is told by Pope; who is 
more willing, as 1 have heard observed, to sliew 
what bis father was not, than what he was. tt is 
allowed that he grew rich by trade j but whether 
in a shop or on the Exchange was never discovered 
tin Mr. Tyers told, oh the authority of Utrs. 
Racket, that he was a linen-draper in the Strand. 
Both parrefnts were papists. 

Pope was from his birth of a constitution tender 
and delicate ; but is said to have shewn remarkable 
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gentleness and sweetness of disposition. The weak- 
«eflS of his body continued through his life;^^bilt 
the mildness of his mind perhaps elided with hu 
4:hildhood. TH^ voice when he was yonng^ was so 
pleasing, that he was called in fondness ** the little 
" Nightingale." 

Being not sent early to school, he was taught to 
read by an aunt ; and when he was seven or eight 
years old, became a lover of books. He first learned 
to write by imitating printed books ; a species of 
penmanship in which he retained great excellence 
Jthrpugh his whole life, though his ordinary hand 
was not elegant. 

When he was about eight, he was placed in 
Hampshire under Taverner^ a Romish priest, who^ 
by a method very rarely practised, taught him the 
Greek and Latin rudiments together. He was now 
$rst regularly initiated in poetry by the perusal of 
^* OgUby's Homer," and ** Sandys' Ovid!^' Ogii- 
by's assistance he never repaid with any praise; 
but of Sandys he declared, in his notes to the 
^' Iliad," that English poetry owed much of its 
beauty tp his translations. Sandys very rarely at- 
tempted original composition. 
. From the care of Taverner^ under whom his 
proficiency wat^ considerable, he was ren^oved to 
a /sf^^ol ^t Twyford near Winchester, md again 
4;Q.a9oth6r9f;hpol about Hydcf-park Corner; from 
V^lffch )ie used sometimes to stroll to the |>lay house j 

* This weakness was so great that he coBsiantly wore stays. 
I^ n^ejthod pf ts^g the air oa the water was to I^e a sedaa 
chair in the boast, ia which (le sat with the fllAstes dowa. 
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Mfiyndb hfi.iif^rsaad^ ki» ^chooUfello^n to iact^; ^th^ 
th]^x aj^ition . .^ hi^ ; oiaster'$ gardener, wha <per* > ^^ 
sonated Aja^. , ..* • ^' t I' "■ 

Jit ii^ tfi^.\MHt adioob be used to represent liim- 
selt^; £^ having Ipi^t part of w^at TaVeroo' had 
taiigbt. him ; and on his master at T^yfotd^rhe 
ha4t ^ceady exercised bis poetry in a lampoon. YM 
ni^ler those masters be translated more than a fooith 
pai^, of the.^^Metamorpl|oses/' If lie kept the 
same proportion in his other exercises, it cannot be 
thp^ght that his loss was great. 

He tells of himself, in his poems, that ** he lisped 
< in, numbers;'* and used to say that he oouldikit 
reineiHib^r the time when he began to make verses* 
In the I style /of iiction it might have been «iaid of < 
hiffi.as.pf Pindar, that wbei» he lay in bift eradle; 
^* ^ b^es swarmed about his mouth." 

About the time of the. Revc^tion, bi» ibtfaer, 
wl\o.w^aill)doubtedly disappointed by the sudden 
blajstpf.PppMb prot^^erity, quitted his tradd, and 
reiiw<\to !Qin$etd in Windsor Forest, with about : 
tii^^y^^sand pounds } for which, being cdnsci^ i 
en^KF^y d^tfrmined not.to. entrust it to thegovevn-^i • 
m^t^ M im^^f>.k(^tUr use ttein .that <rf lodctng^ o 
it up in a. chest, and tf^k^pg from it whjathfaiexf.i 
P«»fifad^^if!e4f^^^.dvhi9 life wsfi^longeiuNkg^hilo 
cc^i^yjypsijfrgf^l; IH^rt pfiti J^%e hk iwrt fiMi©<|o4 
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for? r'MrrimoiittM^Uhe a^iiMab^cif 0n««'Dedbe, 
amitikbr^tSst^of^bMiL ke lealii«d ^i^ to ebnMrdl^ 
a ]bMe*<fi*^Tvilfn0ilic€9r How' Wt.Bemt 
coulA'^pted/^iHi'a boy ,f who haidl traMlMed'jsa nmcK 
of ^^^iKid/' some DpioBtk» over a stmalt paft of 
" Tally's Offices/' it is now vain to enquirfe. - 

Of isai youth so suecessfaliy emfdoyed, and so 
coiisjliciiioosly improved, a minute accouuit ttifust be 
nasoriNy desired; but cariosity most be ddntented 
witk-confiised, imperfect, and sometimes impro- 
bable iiitelligence. Pope, finding little adraiitage 
from external help, resolved thenceforward to di-^ 
reet himself, and at twelve formed a plan oi study, 
which he completed with little other incitement 
than the desire of excellence. 

JEtiB primary and principal purpose was to be la 
poet, with which his father accidentally concurred, 
by propo^g subjects, and obliging him to correct ' 
his performances by many revisals ; after- ^idh^ 
the old gentleman, when he was satisfied, woiM 
say^>^* these are good rhymes.'* • ' 

In his perusal of the English poets he sooncfiMiih- * 
guisbed tihe versification of Dryden, whieh Jbef koti-'^ 
sidered afr the model to be studied, ami* Was' hh^^'^ 
pressed with such veneration for hn iMtractt^/ifia^ ' 
herperraaded some friends to take Itttii ib^i;hif^' 
cofibe^htiose whit^h Drydto frequented, ah^ p^eaied'^^ 
himself tvith hairing steh him; ^ . : i^ -^? ^Ui fi 

^Dijj^kd^ died -mtf l, f76lV'^om^8kjrs''^b6^^'; 

felt the power of harmony, and the i^^tffg^fihif^ 
VIShdeloetdtot wlbh41itt'3Briry^ 
tli»iiiaMe>0£:^4I]fe<ihoiMige^«hai #atr pdid^H^,^^<r'^' 
foreseen the greatness of his young admirer ? 
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TbA twlitnt af Vop^'s prodoetkms is hi^ ^^Octe 
f* iOH jESoliJtUdie/ ' ' mt^fte$i before bt was t^dv^ m 
wbMl titwe k^othiog nidtfe thin other {btvmtA 
h0f$ hwb MmwiAy and i^ch i$ udt cqttcd to Qow- 
kj'ji performances at the same a^e. 

His. time wa« now wholly spent in reading and 
irritiAg'. As he read the claasics^ he amnsed him- 
aeif with traosilating^ them j and at feutteen made a 
temm of the first book of the ^ Thebais/' wbkii^ 
with some xevi^ion, he afterwanls publiAed.. ELe 
USQfift haye been at this time, if he had no help/ a 
ctosiderable jHroficient in the Latin tongue. 

B J Dryden'a Fables, which had then been not 
)&Dig published, and were much in the hands vof 
poetical readers, he was tempted to *ry his own 
skill in giving Chaucer a more fashionable ^.ppear- 
mce^ and put ** January and May," and the ** Pro- 
^ logue of the Wife of Bath," into modem English. 
He translated likewise the Epistle of *^ Sappho to 
^'Phaon," from Ovid, to complete the version 
which was before impeiffect; and wrote some other 
small pieces, which he afterwards printed. 

He Sometimes imitated the English poets, and 
prqfefssed to have written at fourteen his poemjupon 
^'Silence," after Rochester's <* Nothing." Hehad 
i|0W formed his versification, and the smoot^ess 
^ his /numbers snrpaased his original i bat this>«(.a 
slnall part of his praise ; he disoovers sunh <ac- 
quaintanoe both with hetiman Kfe and public afiUi^, 
^fii0 not emily conceived to have bem attainafa^ 
by e boy of fonrtten in Windsor Forest. * 

Next year he was desirous of op^iing to himself 
Q^WsoiiretB^f knowledge, by ibaking hiuklidif ac- 
quainted with modem huigniages ; and removed for 
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a time ta Loudon,, that he iKiight ««w]iy Ertnch 
und Italian, wbicU, as he desired nothing more 
than to read them, were by diligeiit appUc^Jtioa 
soon dispatched. Of Italian learnii^ he does n^ 
appear to have ever made muoh use in his subse- 
quent studies. 

He then returned to Binfield, andcleUghted him- 
self with his own ppetry. He tried all ptyles, and 
many subjects. He wrote a comedy, a trag^edy, 
ail epic poem, with panegyrics on all the nrinc^ 
of Euuope J and, as he confesses, "thought »ipfl«Jlf 
the o-reatest genius that ever was/' Self-confi- 
dence is the first requisite to great undertakiljjgs. 
He, indeed, who forms his opinion of himself ip 
solitude, without knowing the powers of other men, 
is very liable to error : but it was the felicity of 
Pope to Vate himself at his real value. 

Most of his puerile productions were, by his mar 
turer judgment, afterwards destroyed ; " Alcander/' 
the epic poem, was burnt by the persuasion of At- 
terbury. The tragedy was founded on the legend 
of St. GenevieVe* Of the tragedy there is no ac- 
count. 

Concerning his studies it is related, that hf 
tmislated " TuUy on Old Age ;" Mid that, besides 
his books of poetry and criticism, he read " Tem- 
** pie's Essays," wd " Lpcke qn Hpiftaa Undearr 
"standing/' His reading, though hia i^voui^it© 
authors are not known, ^.ppe^rs to have be^n sufr 
fidentiy extensive ahd.muitifarious; for his ewly 
pieces shew, with sufiicipnt evidence, ;shj3»kl^w? 

le^g^ of boftkft* 
jab that is pje»^^ witbWmfejf easily inwgwfi« 
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that he shall pleai^e others^ SirW^itliatti Trumhiifl^^^ 
who had been ' ambassador at Coiistantinopfe,' and 
secretary of state, when he retired from business, 
fi's:edhis residence in the neighbourhood of Biinfield. 
Pope, not yet sixteen, was introduced to the states- 
man of sixty, and so distinguished himself, that 
their interviews ended in friendship and correspoh- 
dence* Pope was, through his whole life, ambi- 
tious of splendid acquaintance ; and he seems to 
have wanted neither diligence nor success in at- 
tracting the notice of the great ; for, from his first 
entrance into the world, and his entrance was very 
early, he was admitted to familiarity with thos6 
whose raiik or station made them most conspi- 
cuous. 

From the age of sixteen, the life of Pope, as an 
author, may be properly computed. He now wrote 
his pastorals, which were shewn to the poets and 
critics of that time ; as they well deserved, they 
were read with admiration, and many praises were 
bestowed upon them and upon the Preface, which 
is both elegant and learned in a higli degree ; thejf 
were, however, not published till five years after- 
wards. 

* Cowley, Milton, and Pope, are distinguished 
among the English poets by the early exertion of 
their powers ; but the works of Cowley alone were 
published in his childhood, and therefore of him 
only call it be certain that his puerile performances 
ite^eived no improvement from his maturer studies.. 

'At ibis tinle began his acquaintance Wi^'Wy^ 
cherly, a man who seems 'to hive fia4 among nis 
(idnf^nipontries his fiill Hbsife of reputation, to h^Ve^ 
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been .esteemed wi^aut virtue, und caressed without 
good-humour. Pope was proud of his notice; 
Wycherley wrote verses in his praise^ which he was 
cjiifirged.faty Dennis with writing to h^oself, .and 
they agreed for a while to flatter one^no^faer. , It 
iji, pleasant to remark how soon Pope learned the 
c^ot of an author, and began to treat criticft with 
eoptempty, though he had yet suffered nothing from 
them. 

But the fondness of Wycherly was too violent to 
lastt His esteem of Pope was such, that he sub-> 
ipitted some poems to his revision ; and when Pope, 
perhaps proud of such confidence^ was sufficiently, 
bold in his criticisms, and liberal in his alterations, 
the old scribbler was angry to see his pages de- 
faced, and felt more pain from the detection than 
content from the amendment of his faults. They 
parted; but Pope always considered him with 
kindness, and visited him a little time before he 
died. 

Another of his early correspondents, was Jifr« 
Cromwell, of whom I have learned nothing •pai'ti^ 
cular but that he used to ride a hunting in a tye- viri^ 
He was fond, and perhaps vain, of amusing himsetf 
with poetry and criticism ; and sometimes^ sf^ his 
performances to Pope, who did not forbear ,si^h 
remarks as were now-and-then unwelcome*. ^9P^* 
in Ijis turn,, put the juvenile versions of, "|^t^tip|'r* 
into, his hapds for correction* . , ,r - : > iivi 
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Wattth, H nattte yet fiMiief?!^} atiHoftg th^ isi\h6¥ 
jftittte, ^a»i one oi hifi^ &r^ ^ncfoerrag^tn: Hb t^g^td 
x^tis g^hedhythe Ptistorsi^ atid frpM liiiinf F6pe 
r^^ired tite cduns^ by trlii^li be seem^sl to li^v^i 
m^iited kts »ladieii. Wakh adf ked him to cot- 
rMttiesg^ wbicb, d» he told him, the English ]pbefi» 
had hitherto neglected, and which therefore Wfilsr 
left to bim n a basis of fame ; afid beifig deliglited 
with rural poems, recommended to bim to write ^ 
paslora} comedy, like those which are read i^ ea 
geiflyin Italy j a design whicfa.Pope probably did 
not approve, as he did not follow it. 

Pope fa^d now dc^ckured biifiseif a poet ; an^d 
thinking himself entitled to poetical conyersation, 
began at seventeen toftequent Will's, » coffee*hoti0e 
ati the north side of Russelt^street^ in Covent^gar- 
den, where the wit» of that time used to assemble,, 
and where Dry den had, when he lived, been ac- 
caM^omed to preside. 

Dinring this period of bis life he was iiidefatiga-- 
UydiHgent, and insatiably cm-bus; wantliig health 
for violent, ami money for rapeiesivepleasaMS^ and 
hating ^escib&d in himself very stroiig destf es of tn- 
jfc^lectnal eminimce, he spent m^cbof his tim6 over 
h»s books ; but he read only to store hi« wind with 
fbDts and images, seizing all that his ati^drs pre^ 
sented with undistinguishtBg voracity, and witlr an 
^ffbtite fiii kiui^ledge ioa eag«r to foe niti$e» In 
a mirid like his^ herwever,. all tiie ^^cnltiei W)0r« at 
ooee imroluiitarify imprtndng; Jtidgmentisif^iKB^ 
npan us h^ experience. He that reads mftfiy boioks 
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vw9t> pfti»pap« wict p|>]iHOQ^ 09 me stjrle wHb teo^ 
ther; and, wh^n he compares, must neMWuflly 
distinguish, reject, and prefer. But the acp^llnt 
giTeu by himself of hn $tudiM w^> thai fromftnar* 
teen to tw^^ty he ifeird Qttly fpv aitiQaemeiit, (torn 
twraty tp fwenty-seren for imirf'Qvemeitt and M»t 
sfaraetipa) that in the first piavt of ^i» time he da** 
sired only to know, and ia the second he eadaarpar«» 
ed to jfi^e« 

. The Pastoralia, which had be^A for sMie tinm 
bawled about among poets and critios, were at 
last printed (1709) in Tonscm's Misoellany, ma 
valnme ivbich began with the.Fastorakr of PhiKps, 
and ended with those of Pope. 
- The same year was written the <^ Essay cm €ri* 
'' ticiam |" a woik which displays sttoh extent of 
eoin|irehfinaNin, such nicety of di^tii^etion, sttch flcH 
qbaaataiuce with mankind,, and such kdowledge 
both of ancient and modern learnings flts itre bo* 
often attained by thq matarest age^ and longeat iaxr 
perience. It was published about two yefur»aft#i^ 
wards ; and, baic^ praised by Addisau m |he 
^'Spectator,'" with sufficient liberality, mat with 
so much fiiTOur as eiKcagad Dennisi '^ who,*' hoMysi 
<' found himself attacked^ withoui aaiy nmasiaip of 
f ^ provocation on his sidoi and attacksd in bta p$v^ 
<' son instead of his wvitings^ by one vri^ waa 
^ t^hoUy a steangav tohim, at a tkna whan all the 
^' worid kaaw he. waa persacBted by fotftmei) . mid 
^^sDOt only saw that diis asaa attetepted in .ai elfiAi 
^f dastina mannar, witk the ntmoist fithahood . wmI 
'^ calumny, but Ibund that all this wastdane by< d 
'' little affected hypocriHe, who had nothing in his 
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'^ mooth «t the mhm time, bot titriii, cindoat^ 
•* friendship, good-nature, faQmaaity, and mag- 
,** nanimity.'' 

How the attack was clandestine is not easily 
pweeived, nor how his person is depreciated; but 
be seems to have known something of Pope's cha- 
racter, in whom may be discovered an appetite to 
tfUk too frequently of his own virtues. 

The pamphlet is such as rage might be expected 
to dictate. He supposes himself to be asked two 
questions; whether the Essay will succeed, and 
who or what is the author. , 

Its success he admits to be secured by the false 
opinions then prevalent ; the author he concludes 
to be "young and raw.** 

" First, because he discovers a sufficiency beyond 
*< his little ability, and hath rashly undertaken a 
•* task infinitely above his force. Secondly, while 
« this little author struts, and affects the dictate- 
" rian air, he plainly shews, that at the same time 
" he is under the rod : and, while he pretends to 
** give laws to others, is a pedantic slave to au- 
"thority and opinion. Thirdly, he hath, like 
*« sehool-boys, borrowed both from living and dead. 
"Fourthly, be knows not his own mind, and fre- 
"quently contradicts himself. Fifthly, he is 
" ttlmost perpetually in the wrong. ' ' , 

All these positions he attempts to prove by 
qMtatioas and ' remarks ; but his desire to do 
miechief is greater than his power. He has, 
iMi^weMT, justly eriticMed soioie passages in these 
lines : 
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lime iK :«!boiii hit2Lymhm\im/4 wMr store •( ^nil^r 
^ . Yet wants as mvdiJigaia to msaiig^ it ; 
Por wit and judgment ever are at strife — 

|t is apparent that wit has twq meaniags^ and that 
tcfhat is waated, thcuigh called wit^ is trulj^ i^^* 
jDnent. So far Deunis is, undoubtedly right; bat 
not content with argument, h^ will have a little 
mirth, and triumphs oyer the first couplet in.terpis 
too elegant to be forgotten. '^ By the way, what 
'< rare numbers are here ! Would not one swe%r 
<^ that this youngster had espoused some antiquated 
*^ Muse, who had sued out a divorce on account of 
/< impotence, from some superannuatedsinnpr; and, 
** having been p — xed by her former spouse, has 
** got the gout in her decripit age, which makes 
<* her hobble so damnably ?'' This was. the man 
who would reform a nation sinking into barbarityu 
In another place Pope himself allowed thai: 
Dennis had detected one of those blunders which 
are called << bulls/' The .first edition had this 
line, 

What Is this wit- 
Where wanted scorn'd; and entried where acquirMf 

** How," says the critic, " can wit be scorn'd wfaei^ 
*^ it is not? Is not this a figure frequently ea\^ 
<' ployed in Hibernian land ? The person that 
'* wants this wit may indeed* be scorned, but the 
^' scorn shews the honour the contemner has for 
** wit." Of this remsurk Popemade the proper iM0^ 
by correcting the passage. "^ • 

I have preserved, I think, itU-that is reasMaMe" 
in Dennis's criticism ; it remains that justice Imi 
done to his delicacy. " For his acquaintance (says 

VOI-. XI. F 
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<< Deiini«) he names Mr. Walsh, ^ho had by no n^ans 

<' the qualification which this author reckons abso* 

" lutely necessary to a critic, it being very certain 

<< that he was, like this £ssayer, a very indifferent 

" poet ; he loved to be well-dressed ; and I remem- 

** ber a little young gentleman whom Mr. Walsh 

** used to take into his company as a double foil to 

" his person and capacity. Enquire, between Sun- 

*^ ninghiliand Oakingham, for a young, short, squab 

" gentleman, the very bow of the God of Love, and 

" tell me whether he be a proper author to make 

** personal reflections ? — He may extol the ancients, 

** but he has reason io thank the gods that he waist 

" bom a modem ; for had he been bom of Grecian 

" parents, and his father consequently had by kw 

;** had the absolute disposal of him, his life had been 

^< no longer than that of one of his poems, the life 

" of half a day. — Let the person of a gentleman of 

^^ his parts be never so contemptible, his inward 

'* man is ten times more ridiculous ; it being im«> 

** possible that his outward form, though it be that 

'< of downright monkey, shoidd differ so much from 

*^ human shape, as hi& unthinking, immaterial part 

** does from human understanding/' Thus b^sm 

the hostility between Pope and Dennis, which, 

though it was suspended for a short timey never wa^ 

appeased. Pope seems, at first, to have attacked 

him want<mly ; but though he always professed te 

deapise him, he discovers, by mentioning him very 

often, that he felt Bis force or his yenom. 

Of this Essay, Pope dbdai^d, that he did mot ex- 
pect the sale to be qnicfc, becaose <^ not one g^itlor 
/< m»a in sixty, evep of liberal education, could 
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-^< tutdefrstatid it/' The gentleman, and the educa- 
tian of that time, seem to have been of a lower 
character than they are of this. He mentioned a 
thousand copies as a numerous impression. 

Dennis was not his only censurer : the zealous 
Papists thought the monks treated with too much 
contempt, and Erasmus too stdfdioasly praised ; but 
to these objections he had not much regard. 

Tbe ^^ Essay" has been translated into French 
by Hamilton, author of the ^^ Gomte de Gram- 
" mont," whose version was never prijuted, by Ro- 
botbam, secretary to the king for Hanover, and by 
Resnel ; and commented by Dr. Warburton, who 
has discovered in it such order and connexion as 
was not perceived by Addison, nor, as is said, in- 
tended by the author* . 

Almost every poem, consisting of precepts, is so 
far arbitrary and imniethodical, that many of the 
paragraphs may change places with no apparent 
inconvenience ; for of two or n|ore positions, de- 
pend.ing upon some remote and general principle, 
there is seldom any cogent reason why one should 
precede the other. But for the order in which they 
stand, whatever it be, a little ingenuity may easily 
give a reason. ''It is possible," says Hooker, 
^^ Ihat, by long circumduction, from any one truth 
'' all truth may be inferred." Of all homogeneous 
truttei, at least of all truths respecting the same 
general end, in whatever series -tfa^y may be pro* 
duced, a concatenation by intermediate ideas may 
be fomied^ such as, "whea it is once shewn, shall 
appear natural; but if this order be reversed, ano- 
ther mode of connection equally specious may be 

^2 
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found or mmie^ Ainaitotle U praised {or axainin^ 
^rtitflde jSnt of the cardinaLyirtuedy as that wkhr 
out whicfar nor o^^or virtoe : can -steadily b^ prac- 
tised ; but he mighty with equal propriety^ have 
placed Prudence and Justice before it ; siace with- 
out Pe:nde»€e> Fortitude is mad ; without justice, 

it is mischieTous* 

As the; end of method is perspicuity, that series 
is snffieaintly regular that, avoids obscurity; and 

(^wfaere there is ho obscurity, it will not be diificuli 

;to discover method. . 

I» the Spectator was published the "Messiah/** 
whichf he first submitted to the perusal of Steele,. 

{and corrected in compliance with his criticisms. 

. It is reasonable to infer,, from his Letters^ that 
the verses on the " Unfortunate Lady** wene writ- 
ten about the time when his " Essay *^ was pub- 
lished. The lady's name and adventures I have 
sought with fruitless enquiry*^* 

I ean tilierefore tell na more than I have learned 
from. Mr. Ruffhead, who writes with the confi* 
dence eif one who could trust his information* She 

was a woman: of eminent rank and large fxiMrtune^ 
the. ward of an uncle,, who^ having given her^a pro^ 
per education, expected like other guardians' that 
she should make at least an equal match^; and 
such he proposed to her, but found, it reject0d in. 
fo^vour of a yoiing gentleman. of inferior condition. 

f Having discovered the correspoBdence betwe^a 
the two lovers, and finding . the young lady deter- 
ttuned toi abide by hoc owii choice,. hesuppopiodthfA 

.separation, might do .what cfta rarely, be^ done by 
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ta^menfts, and sent her intor a foreign^coturtry^ 
-M^here she was obligedto converse only with those 
Irom whoni her ondle had nothing to fear. . 

Her lover took care to repeat Us vows ; but his 
betters were intercepted and carried to her guar- 
*diau, Vho directed her to be watched with still 
greater vigilance, till of this restraint she grew so 
impatient, that she bribed a woman servant to pro- 
cure her a sword, which she directed to her heart. 

From this account, given with evident intention 
to raise the lady's character, it does not appear that 
she had any claim to praise, nor much to compas- 
sion. She seems to have been impatient, violent, 
and ungovernable. Her uncle's power could not 
h^ve lasted long j the hour of liberty and"* choice 
would have come in time. But her desires were 
too hot for delay, and she Itked self-murder better 
^han suspence. 

Nor is it discovered that the uncle, whoever he 
was, is with much justice delivered to posterity as 
** a false Guardian ;** he seems to have done only 
that for which a guardian is appointed ; he endea- 
voured to direct his niece till she should be able to 
direct herself. Poetry has not often been wor^e 
employed than in dignifying the amorous fury of 
•a' raving girl. 

Not long after, he wrote the ^ Rape of the Lock,*' 
ihiei 'tnost airy, the most ingenious, and the most de- 
K^iftil of all his compositions, occasioned by a 
froHb of giallantry, rather too familiar, in which 
Lord Petre cut off si lock of Mrs. Arabelte Fermor's 
hair. This, whethfer stealth or violence, wias so 
much resented, that the commerce of the- two fa- 

F 3 
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miHeSy before very friendly^ was interruj^ed. Mr. 
Caryl, a gentleman who, being secretary to King 
James's qneen, kad followed his mistress into 
France, and who, being the author of ** Bir Solomon 
'^ Single/' a cianedy, and some translations, was 
entitled to the notice of a Wit, solicited Pope to 
endeavour a reconciliation by a ludicroms poem, 
which might bring both die parties to a better 
temp^. In compliance with Caryl's request, 
though his name was fcMr a long time marked only 
by the first and last letter, C — 1, a poem of two 
cantos was written (1711), as is said, in a fortnight, 
and sent to the offended lady, who liked it weU 
enough to shew it; and, with the usual process^ 
literary transactions, the author, dreading a snirr^ 
titious edition, was forced to publish it. 

The event is s^id to have been such as was de-* 
sired, the pacification and diversion of all to whom 
it related, except Sir George Brown, who com- 
plained with some bitterness, that, in the character 
of Sir Flume, he was made to talk nonsense. Whe- 
ther all this be true I have sonie doubt ; for at 
Paris, a few years ago, a niece of Mrs. Fermor, who 
presided in an English convent, mentioned Pope's 
work with very little gratitude, rather as an insult 
than an honour ; and she may be supposed to Mve 
inherited the opinion of hei^ family^ 

At its first ^ppearaftce it was termed by Addison 
** merum sal." Pope, however saw that it wa^ 
capable of improvena^ent I and, having luckily 4m;i- 
trived to borrow hk machiiaery from the Rosicaru- 
cians, imparted the B<eheme with which his .hfyad 
was teeming to Addison » who told him thait hii 
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work, as it stood, was ^* a delicious little thing/' 
and gave him no encouragement to retouch it. 

This has been too hastily considered as an in- 
stance of Addison's jealousy ; for» as he could not 
guess the conduct of the new design, or the possi- 
bilities of pleasure comprised in a fiction in which 
there had been no examples, he might very reason- 
ably and kindly persuade the author to acquiesce 
in his own prosperity, and forbear an attempt which 
he considered as an unnecessary hazard. 

Addison's counsel was happily rejected. Pope 
foresaw the future efflorescence of imagery then 
budding in his mind, and resolved to spare no art, 
or industry of cultivation. The soft luxuriance of 
his fancy was already shooting, and all the gay 
varieties of diction were ready at his hand to co- 
lour and embellish it. 

Uis attempt was justified by its success. The 
'^ Rape of the Lock" stands forward, in the classes 
of literature, as the most exquisite example of lu- 
dicrous poetry. Berkeley congratulated him upon 
the display of powers more truly poetical than he 
had shewn before ; with elegance of description and 
justness of precepts, he had now exhibited bound- 
less fertility of invention. 

He always considered the intermixture of the 
machinery with the action as his most successful 
exertion of poetical art. He indeed could never 
afterwards produce any thing of such unexampled 
excellence. Those performances, which strike with 
wonder, are combinations of skilful genius with 
happy casualty ; and it is not likely that any feli- 
city^ like the discovery of a new i-ace of preter- 
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,^pf ,|;his. '^QGfPif .tbe,aul)lM)r lyas, I tbink^ aUovh^d 
to enjoj; thef)raisie;for a }ong time ^vithqut^diitorbh 
anc^. Max^y jears afterwards Dennis, published 
same remarks upon it with v^y litlje fqrce, and 
with BO effpct J for the opinion of the public wa* 
already settled ; and it was no longer at the mercy 
of critiqisQi^ 

About this time he published the ^' Temple of 
f* Fame,?' which, as he, tells Steele in their corres- 
pondence, he had written two years before ; that 
is, when he was only twenty-two years old, an early 
time of life for so much learning, and so much ob- 
servation a3 that work exhibits. 

On this poem Dennis afterwards published some 
remarks, of which the most reasonable is, that 
some of the lines represent Motion as exhibited by 
Sculpture. 

Of the Epistle from '• Eloisa to Abelard,'* 1 do 
not know the date. His first inclination to attempt 
a. composition of that tender kind arose, as Mr. Sa- 
vage told me, from his perusal of Prior's *^ Nut- 
-brown Maid." How much he, has surpassed 
Prior's work it is not necessary to mention, when 
perhaps it may be said with justice, that he has ex- 
celled every composition of the same kind. The 
mixture of religious hope apd resignation ^ives an 
(Bjevj^tionand d^gflity to disappointed love, whi/ch 
-images ni^pely na^pral cani^ot b^sto^. The gloom 
. pf g^ convent /;trik^ l^e ^magiufition with fai: greater 
fprc^ than the solitude of argfov^. , \ ' , 

Jn the n^t,yeaF(1713) li^.p^^^^^ 
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*^ Edt€rt 5" of wWch i^art was, as be ri^lates, writ- 
ten at sixteen, about the same time as his Pastorals ; 
and'the letter part was added aftetwajrds : where 
the addition begins, we are not told. The lines re- 
lating" to the peace confess their own date. . It is 
dedicated to Lord Lansdowne, who was then high 
ill reputation and influence among the Torieid ; and 
it is said, that the conclusion of the poem gVLVfi 
great pain to Addison> both as a poet and a politi- 
cian. Reports like this are often spread with 
boldness very disproportionate to their evidence. 
.Why should Addison receive any particular dis- 
turbance from the last lines of " Windsor Forest ?7 
If contrariety of opinion could poison a politician, 
he would not live a day ; and, as a poet, he must 
have fdt Pope's force of genius much more from 
many other parts of his works. 

The pain that Addison might feel it is not likely 
that he would confess ; and it is certain that he so 
well suppressed his discontent, that Pope now 
thought himself his favourite; for, having been 
consulted in the revisal of " Cato," he introduced 
it by a prologue ; and, when Dennis published hb 
Remarks, undertook, not indeed to vindicate, but 
to revenge his friend, by a "Narrative of th^ 
^ Frenzy of John Dennis.** 

There is reason to believe that Addison gave no 
encouragement to this disingenuous hostility ; for, 
says Pope, in a letter to him, " indeed your opinion, 
^* that *tis entirely to be neglected, would be my 
" own in my own case j but I felt more warmth 
" here* than I did when- 1 first saw his book against 
^* myself (though indeed in two minutes it made 
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*« me heartily merry )/^ Addison was not a man 
on whom such cant of sensibility conld make much 
impression. He left the pamphlet to itself^ hav- 
ing disowned it to Dennis, and perhaps did not 
think Pope to have deserved much by his offi- 
cionsness. 

This year was printed in the <* Guardian'' the 
ironical comparison between the Pastorals of Philips 
and Pope ; a composition of a^ifice, criticism^ and 
literature, to which nothing equal will easily be 
found. The superiority of Pope is so ingeniously 
dissembled, and the feeble lines of Philips so skil- 
fully preferred, that Steele, being deceived, was 
unwilling to print the paper, lest Pope should be 
offended. Addison immediately saw the writer's 
design ; and, as it seems, had malice enough to' 
conceal his discovery, and to permit a publication 
which, by making his friend Philips ridiculous, 
made him for ever an enemy to Pope. 

It appears that about this time Pope had a strong 
inclination to unite the art of Painting with that of 
Poetry, and put himself under the tuition of Jervas. 
He was near-sighted, and therefore not formed by 
nature for a painter : he tried, however, how far he 
«ould advance, and sometimes persuaded his friends 
to sit. A picture of Betterton, supposed to be drawn 
1>y him, was in the possession of Lord Mansfield* : 
"tf this was taken from the life, he must have begun 
to paint earlier; for Betterton was now dead. 
Pope's ambition of this new art produced some 
encomiastic verses to Jervas, which certainly shew 

* It M still at Caen Wood. 
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hill power as a poet ; but I have been toM thai they 
betray his ignoraace of painting. 

He appears to have regarded Betterton with 
kindness and esteem ; and after his death pablisb^ 
edf under bis name, a version into modem EngUsh 
of Chaucer's Prologues, and one of his Tales, 
which, as was related by Mr. Harte^ were believed 
to have been the performance of Pope himself by 
Fenton, who made him a gay offer of five pounds, 
if he would shew them in the hand of Betterton. 

The next year (17 L3) produced a bolder attempt, 
by which profit was sought as well as praise. The 
poems which he had hitherto written, however they 
might have diffused his name, had made very little 
jaddition to his fortune. The allowance which his 
father made him^ though, proportioned to what he 
had, it might be liberal, could not be large ; his re- 
ligion hindered him from the occupation of any 
civil employment; and he complained that hp 
wanted ev^i money to buy books.^ 

He therefore resolved to try how &r the &vour 
of the public extended, by soliciting a subscription 
to a version of the ^* Uiad^" with large notes. 

To print by subscription was, for some time, a 
practice peculiar to the English. The first con- 
siderable work, for which this expedient was em- 
ployed, is said to have been Dryden's " Virgil j^'f 
and it had been tried again with great success when 
the ** Tatlers" were collected into Yolumes. 

* Spence. 

t Milton's 'Faradifte Lost* had been published >inth great 
•nccess by subscription, in Mio, 16881 under the patronage •f 
Mr. (afterwards Lord) Svm^BKs. 
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There was reason to believe that Pope's attempt 
would be .^ccessfal. He was in the full bloom of 
reputation^ and was personally known to almost all 
whom dignity of employment or splendour of repu- 
tation had made eminent; he conversed indifferently 
with both parties^ and never disturbed the public 
with his political opinions; and it might be 
naturally expected, as each faction then boasted its 
literary zeal, that the great men, who on other oc- 
casions practised all the violence of opposition, 
would emulate each other in their encouragement 
of a poet who had delighted all, and by whom none 
had been offended. 

With thosehopes, he offered an English "Iliad'' 
to subscribers, in six volumes in quarto, for six 
guineas ; a sum, according to the value of money at 
that time, by no means inconsiderable, and greater 
than I believe to have been ev^r asked before. His 
proposal, however, was v-ery favourably received ; 
and the patrons x^ literature were busy to recom- 
mend bis undertaking, and promote his interest: 
Lord Oxford, indeed, lamented that such a genius 
should be wasted upon a work not original ; but 
proposed no means by which he might live without 
it. Addison recommended caution and modera- 
tion, and advised him not to be content with the 
praise of half the nation, when he might be univer- 
sally favoured. 

The jgr^^atness of the design, the popularity of 
the author, and the attention of the literary world, 
naturally raised such expectations of the future sale, 
that the booksellers made their offers with great 
eagerness; but the highest bidder was BemArd 
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Lintot, who became proprietor on condition of ap- 
plying at his own expence alt the copies which 
were to bedelirered to subscribers, or presented 
tor friends, and paying two hun4red pounds for 
every volunae. 

Of the Quartos it was, I believe, stipulated that 
none should be printed but for the author, that the 
subscription might not be depreciated ; but Lintot 
impressed the same pages upon a small Tolio, and 
paper perhaps Sat little thinner ; and sold exactly at 
half the price, for half-a-guinea each volume, books 
so little inferior to the Quartos, that by a fraud of 
trade, those Folios, being afterwards shortened by 
cutting away the top and bottom, were sold as 
copies printed for the subscribers. 

Lintot printed two hundred and fifty on royal 
paper in Folio, for two guineas a volume j of the 
small Folio, having printed seventeen hundred and 
fifty copies of the first volume, he reduced the num-« 
ber in the other volumes to a thousand. 

It is unpleasant to relate that the bookseller, after 
all his hopes and all his liberality, was, by a very 
unjust and illegal action, defrauded of his profit. 
An edition of the English " Iliad'* was printed in 
Holland in Duodecimo, and imported clandestinely 
for the gratification of those who were impatient to 
read what they could not yet afford to buy. This 
fraud could only be counteracted by an edition 
equally cheap and more eommodtous; and Lintot 
was compelled to contract his folio at once into a 
duodecimo, and lose the advantage of an interme-^ 
diate gradation. The notes, which in the Putc^ 
copi^^s^]vere pla5;ed at the ?nd of each book, as 
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they liad hem i& the large y<^ame8> were bow js^ub- 
joined to the text in the same p^tge, aa4 are there- 
fore more easily consulted. Of this edition two 
thousand five hundred were first printed, and fiTe 
thousand a few weeks afterwards; but indeed great 
numbers were necessary to produce considerable 
profit. 

Fope» having now emitted Ihs proposals, and en^ 
gaged not' only his own reputation, but in some de- 
gree that of his friends who patronised his subscript 
tion, began to be frighted at his own undertaking ; 
and finding himself at first embarrassed with diffi-^ 
culties, which retarded and oppressed him, he was 
for a time timorous and uneasy, had his nights dis- 
turbed by dreams of long journeys through un* 
known ways, and wished, as he said, ** that some^ 
" body would hang him."* 

This mif^ery, however, was not of long continu- 
ance ; he grew by degrees more acquainted with 
Homer's images and expressions, and practice in* 
creased his facility of versification. In a short time 
he represents himself as dispatching regularly fifty 
verses a-day, which would shew him by an easy 
computaticm the termination of his labour. 

His own difiidence was not his only vexation. 
He that asks a subscription soon finds that he has 
enemies. All who do not encourage him, detune 
him. He that wants money will rather be thought 
angry than poor : and he that wishes to save his 
money conceals his avarice by his malice. Addi-* 
son had hinted his suspicion that Pope was too 
much a Tory ; and some of the Tories suspected 

* Spence. 
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h]$ princifdes hecftuw lie \mi ccmtritmted to the 
*^ GiiardiaD," which waa carried on by Steele. 

To those who censured his politica were added 
eoemies yet more dang^erons, who called in question 
his knowledge of Greek, and his qnalifications ibr 
a translator of Hom^. To th»e he made no jmb- 
lic opposition ; but in one of his Letters escapes 
from them as well as he can. At an age like his, 
for he was not more than twenty ^five, with an irre^ 
gular education^ and a course of life of which much 
seems to have passed in conversation, it is. not very 
likely that he overflowed with Greeks Bat when 
he felt himself deficient he sought assistance ; and 
what man of learning would refuse to help him? 
Minute enquiries into the force of words are less 
necessary in translating Homer than other poets^ 
because his positions are general, and his represen- 
tations natural, with very little dependence on local 
or temporary customs, or those changeable scenes 
of artificial life, which, by mingling original with 
a«;cidestiU notions^ and crowding the mind with 
images whidi time effaces, produces ambiguity in 
diction^ and obscurity in books. To this open 
display of unadulterated nature it must be ascribed^ 
l^at Homer has fewer passives of doubtful mean- 
ing than any other poet either in the learned or in 
modern languages. I have read of a man, who 
being, by his ignoranea of Greek, compelled to 
gratify his curiosity with the Latin printed on the 
opposite page, declared that, from the rude sim^ 
pUicity of the lines literally renderec^ he formed 
nobler ideas of the Homeric majesty, than from the 
laboured elegance of polished versions. 
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Tjiios^ liteiraV translations were always at faand^ 
and from them he could easily obtain his author's 
i^ense with sufficient certainty; and among the 
readers of Homer the number is very small of those 
who find much in the Greek more than in the 
liatin, except the music of the numbers. 

. ; If more help was wanting, he ha;d the poetical 
translation of "Eobanus Hessus," an unwearied 
writer of Latin verses ; he had the French Homers 
of La Yalterie and Dacier, and the English of 
Chapioaan, Hobbes, and Ogfilby. With Chapman, 
whose work, though now totally neglected, seems 
to have been popular almost to the end of the last 
century, he had very frequent consultations, and 
perhaps never translated any passage till he ha^ 
read his version, which indeed he has been isome- 
times suspected of using instead of the original. 

Notes were likewise; to be^provided ; for the six 
volumes would have been very little more thau-six 
pamphlets without them. What the mere perusal 
of the text could suggest. Pope wanted no assistance . 
•to collect or methodize; but more was necessary ; 
many pages were to be filled, and learning must 
supply material to wit and judgment. Something 
might be gathered from Dacier ; but no man loves 
to be indebted to his contemporaries, and Dacier 
was accessible to common readers. Eustatbius wa» 
therefore necessarily consulted. To read Eustatbiusv 
of whose work there was then no Latin.verS(ion, I 
suspect Pope, if he had been willing, not to have 
been able ; ^ome other was therefore to be found, 
who had leisure as well as abilities; and he waa 

;; d^i^tless mc^t readily employed who would do 
much work for little' money . 
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The history of the notes has tieVet heen traced^ 
Broome, in his preface to his poems, declares him-^ 
self the commentator " in part upon the Iliad ;*' 
and it appears from Fenton*s Letter, preserved in. 
the Museum, that Broome was at first engaged in 
consulting Eustathius; but that after a time, what-' 
ever was the reason, he desisted: another man of 
Cambridge was then employed, who soon grew 
weary of the work ; and a third, that was recom-* 
mended by Thirlby, is now discovered to have been 
Jortin, a man since well known to the learned world, 
who complained that Pope, having accepted and 
approved his performance, never testified any cu- 
riosity to see him, and who professed to have for- 
gotten the terms on which he worked; The terms 
which Fenton uses are very mercantile : "I think 
" at first sight that his performance is very com- 
** mendable, and have sent word for him to finish 
** the 17th book, and to send it with his demands 
" for his trouble. I have here enclosed the spe- 
'* cimen ; if the rest come before the return^ I will 
" keep them till I receive your order/^ 

Broome then offered his service a second time, 
which was jprobably accepted, as they had after- 
wards a closer correspondence. Pamell contributed 
the Life of Homer,* which Pope found so harsh, 
that he took great pains in correcting it; and by hi» 
own diligence, with such help as kindness or money 
could procure him, in somewhat more than five year» 
he completed his version of the " Iliad/' with the 
notes. He began it in 1712, his twenty-fifth year; 
and concluded it in 1718, his thirtieth year, 

When we find him translating fifty lin«g a day,* it 

VOL. XI. G 
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is nataral to suppose that he would hare brought his 
work to a more speedy conclusion. The ** Iliad/* 
containing less than sistefen thousand' verses, might 
have been dispatched in less than three hundred and 
fweAty days by fifty verses in a day. The notes, com- 
pited with the assistance of his mercenaries, couM 
not be supposed to require more time than the 
text. 

According to this calculation, the progress of 
Pope may seem to have been slow ; but the dist^ce 
is commonly very great between actual performances 
and speculiative possibility • It is natural to suppose, 
that as much as has been done to-day may be done 
to-morrow; but on the morrow some' difficulty 
emerges, or some external impediment obstructs^ 
Indolence, interruption, business, and pleasure, all 
take their turns of retardation ; and: every Vcmg 
work is lengthened' by a thousand causes that can, 
and ten thousand that cannot, be recounted. Per- 
haps no extensive and multifarious performance was 
ever eflR^ted within the term onginally fixed in the 
undertaker's mindl He that runs^ against Time has 
an antagonist not subject to casualties. 

The encouragement given to this translationr 
though report seems to have ovitff-rated it, was such 
as the world has not often seen. , The sutecribers 
were five hundned^and seventy-fiVe: 'Hie- coj»es, fdr 
which subscriptibni? were git^en, were six. bundted 
and fifty-four: and only six hundred ^md sixty 
were printed: For thtese copies Pbpe Ifeid)* nothing 
to pay : he Ifcerefore received inciting the two 
hundred pounds a volume, five thousand!' three 
Jflrodted. and* twei^ty pounds four shilli^gsj with- 
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otrt; decTtrifioii, the hobl^s ^^e' stk^)^ie(l by 
Lhrtot. 

Byf&e gfuif^i^ of tiii M)ktT^^6h Pop6 ^sis re- 
liev'erf from tW^ ji^cutiialry diytVes^^s Vitfr which^ 
riotWiflistata^fingf hi^ pojililarity, h6 had teerto 
sti'agfg'lei l!i6rtl- Gfxfo-vdl ha<l ofteA iknleril'ed fc^ 
disquaflSflyalfibti fW |)iibli!4 ^ploynttertl!, Init rieVer' 
jrtW^dsfet! a' p^tisioti. While the tiy^nsMiori of 
"Hbitt^r'' ika^ iri itk pi'o^es^, Mr*. Cragg^s, then 
secretkry of i^te, offered* to prckiure hiiti ^ pension , 
\*^llicH; at least darihg his itiitiisti'y, might be eii- 
joyed with secrecy. This was not accepted by Pope, 
wfto told hith, hoti^ever, thtrt, if He should be pres^ 
With waht^<yf moniey, Be would sfeiid to Mni for' 60- 
caiiiofisli dtlpplie^. Craggs ^^isU; Aot' long in jk)^ei*, 
aAtf w^ nevi^i' soficited for ittbtiey by PoJ)e,' who 
di*dttihe<f to beg* wfrat' he didf Ti6i want. 

With thi; pi^ddvict of thisr subscyij[itioiSi, which He 
had too much discretion to squander, he secured hi'sf 
future Hfef Mswati witfit, by* cbhsiderable annuities- 
Thie estate of the Diike of Buckingham Was found 
to have been ciHarged ^ith' five hundred pounds a 
year, payiable to Pope, which (l6ul)tTess his trans- 
lation enabled him to purchase. 

It cannot be unwelcome to literary curiosity, that 
I deduce thus mtntltely the history of the Eti^Iish 
^^ Iliad.'* It is certainly the noblest version of 
poetry which ttie \Ji^orld has even' seen j and its 
publication must therefore be considered as one of 
the great events in the aimals of Learning. 

To those who have skill to estimate this excel- 
lence and difficulty of this great work, it iAMst 
be very desirable to khoiv" h6W it Was pertotm^, 
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^nd by what gradations it adyanced to eonreotness. 
Of such an intellectual process the knowledge has 
very rarely been attainable; but happily there re- 
mains tlie original copy of the "Iliad," which, being 
obtained by Bolingbroke as a curiosity, descended 
from him to Mallet, and is now, by the solicitation 
of the late Dr. Maty, reposited in the Museum* 

Between this manuseript, which is written upon 
accidental fragments of paper, and the printed edi • 
tion, there must have been an intermediate copy, 
that was perhaps destroyed as it returned from .the 
press. 

From the first copy I have procured a few tran- 
scripts, and shall exhibit first the printed lines; 
then, in a small print, those of the manuscripts, 
with all their variations. Those words in the small 
print, which are g^ven in Italics, are cancelled in 
the copy, and the words placed under them adopted 
in their stead. 

The beginning of the first book stands thus ; 

The wrath of Peleus' son, the direful spring 
* Of all the Grecian woes, O Goddess, sing. 
That wrath which harFd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain. 
The stem Peiides' rage, O Goddess, smg*, 

wrath ^ 

Of aU the woes of Greece the fatal spring, 

. Grecian 
That strewed with warriors dead the Phrygian plain, 

, heroes 
And peopled the dark h^U wUh^kerpeB slain, 
fin'd the shady hell with chiefs untii^iely 
Whose limbs, unburied on the naked shore. 
Devouring dogs aod^ungry yulH^ea toiw. 
Since great Achilles and Atrides^slrscyve; v /;:^ r- 
Such was the sovereign dooai,:and such the will of Jove. 
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Whcltfe^ Umbs^ unburied on the hostile shore, 

Deroiuring dogs and greedy vultures tore. 

Since first Atrides and Achilles strove ; 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove. 

Declare, O muse, in what ill-fated hour 

Sprung the fierce strife, from what ofiTended Power? * 

Latona's son a dire contegion spread. 

And heapM the camp with mountains of the dead ; • 

The King of men his reverend priest defy'd, 

And for the King's offence the people dy'd. 

Declare, O Goddess, what offended Power 
Enflam'd their rage^ m that iU'omen'd hour; 

anger fatal, hapless 

Phcsbus himself the litre debate procured, 

fierce 
T' avenge the wrongs his injur'd priest enduc'd ; 
For this the God a dire infection spread, 
And heap*d the camp with milhons of the dead : 
The Kmg of Men the Sacred Sire defy'd. 
And for the King's offence the people dy*d. 

For Chryses sought with costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the Victor's chain ; 
Suppliant the venerable Father stands, - 
Apollo's awful ensigns grace his hands ; 
By these he begs, and, lowly bending down^ 
Extends the sceptre and the laurel crown. 

For Chryses sought by pretenii to regain 

costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the Victor's chain ; 
Suppliant the venerable Father stands; 
Apollo's awfiil ensigns grac'd iiis liands. ' ' ' 
By thtese hr begs, ~nid Ib#ry beildin^^wn ' 
2%e 5foUm t69»<»««ndithe IfttM ^rliilj^/ ? ^^ ^ 
Presents the soepte ^ ^ ^ 
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For tliese as enM^ns ofhu Qod M.bafe, 
The God that sends Ms goldeji shafts afar ; 
Then low on 6arth, the ve^eral!le man, 
Suppliant before the brother Ipnp be^an. 

He sued to all, but <chifif implored for ^mee. 
The brother kings /of AAren^' xpyal race ; 
Ye kings and vrs^ims, may yowr i^ows b« cgasmid, 
Anfl Troy'3 proud Nriilk U» ferel wiA the gsapnd ; 
May Jove restate you> Mrbea yourioik ard o^£dr, 
Safe to the plaasur^s of your natiiKe si^MPe* 

To all he sued, but chief implor'd for grace 
The brother kings of Atreu^ roya! tace. 
Ye sons of Aireus, may your vows be orown'd, 
Kings and warriors ' ' 

Your labours, by the Gods be all your labours croum*d: 
So may the Qods yonr arms wiih eon^iuest bkss. 
And Troy's proud watts Ue ievel with the ground ; 
Till laid 

And croum yonr Mwurs with deserv'd success; 
May Jove reistore y^, when your toils are d^er. 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 

But, Oh ! relieve a wretebed parent's pain^ 
And give Chryseis to t)iese arms agaifi ; 
If mercy fail, yet let my preseint more, ' 
And dread avengiBg Pbo&bus, son of- J<yve. 

But, oh ! relieve a hapless parent's pain, 
And give ray ^^k^ t» t^eys^ wm agaias 
Jieceive my g^t^; ^ j^r^y^feja?, yet let my present move^ 
And fear % ^<^,^tdefffsM fk9iil{»^md, 
avengiQg Plju^bii^^ sm t^f Jose. 

The Greeks, ip fthx)«tft, fli^ir joiirt ^^ent dedaff^ 
The priest to vpwj&^ce^ and reSease l^e fair. 
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Not so Atrides ; life vWh iitt^ pride, 
Repuls'd the sacred Sire, atod^iisitiply^a. 

He said, the Greeks theirjoint assoft detjbire. 
The father md^ the(ffm\^^^reeki nUnt, 
T accept the ransom, and release the fair: 
Revere the prietti ^and speak AeirjoM ummt: 
Not so the tyrant f he, with kingly pride, 

Atrid^s 
Repuls'd the saered Bii%» sold ^ima rejplied. 
(Not so tke tpvat. Da-riMBir.] 

Of these linesy and of the ^^fiuAB find hmik,, I lim 
did that there was ycft a former oopy, ixime varied, 
itnd more deformed With ihterlhieatk^hs. 

The begimiing of the ^Cond book varies ihery 
Jittle from the printed page, and is therefore set 
down without a parallel ; the few differences do no* 
•equire to be elaborately displayed. 

Now pleasing sleep had seal'd each mortal eye : 
Stretched in their tents the Grecian leaders he; 
Th' Immortals slamher'd on their thrones aboTe, 
All but the ever«Watohful eye of Jove* 
To honour Thetis' wm he bends his earey 
And plungid ihe Gredcs in aU the woes of war. 
Then MdcPiMi empty phaaUnn rise to ai^t : 
And thus commands the vision of the night : 

directs 
Fly hence, delusive dream, and, light as air, 
To Agamemnon's royd tent rcfpmiif ; 
Bid Mm in armti dfav^ f6ri9i itt ^ib^fiill^d ti^ 
March all his legions t6 ^ dtttt^ ptito. 
Now tell the King %s ^ti ftitil tb itiM6y 
Declare ev'ii tiow^ 

The lofly wdCU of wide.e«cria^ Trdy ; 
tow*rs 
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For no^.np^i^ore tbeGq^s withPftte contencj^ . , 
At Juno'a apt die beavenly factious ead. 
Destraction havers o'er yon devoted wall, 

hangs ; , 

And nodding ilium waits ill' impending iUL 

InYoeation to the catalogue of Ships. 

Say, Virgins, seated round the throne divine, 
All-knowing Goddesses ! immortal Nine ! 
Since Earth's wide regions, Heaven's unmeasured height. 
And Hell's abyss, hide nothing from your sight, - 
. (We, wretched mortals ! lost in doubts below, 
But guess by rumour, and but boast we know) 
Oh! say what heroes, fir'd by thirst of fame, 
Or urg'd by wrongs, to Troy's destruction came ! 
To count th^m all demands a thousand tongues, 
A throat of brass and adamantine lungs. 

Now, Virgin Goddesses, Immortal Ninet 
That round Olympus' heavenly summit shbe, 
Who see through Heaven and Earth, and Hell profound. 
And all things know, and all things can resound ! 
Relate what armies sought the Trojan land, 
What nations foUow'd, and what chiefe command ; 
(For doubtful fame distracts mankind below, 
And nothing can we tell^ and nothing know) 
WidiOttt your aid, to count th' unnamber'd train, 
A thousand mouths, a thousand tongues, warci vain. 

But Pallas now Tydides' soul inspires, 
mis wjilliher force, and warms with all her fires ; 
Above theOii^d&shis deathless fame to raise, . . 
And crown her hero with distinguish'd praise, ^ 
High on his helm celestial lightnings play, 
His beamy shield emits a liying ray,; 
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Like the red star that fires ih' autumnal i^es. ' 

But Pall&s DOW Tydide8*'soul aspiie^. 
Fills with her ruge^ and warms wi^ all her fires : 

force. 
O'er all the Greeks decrees his fame to raise^ 
Above the Greeks her warrior's fame to raise, 

his deathless 
And crown her hero with immariai praise : 

distinguish'd 
Bright frmm his beamy cre$t the lightnings play, 
High on helm 

From his broad buckler flash'd the hying ray ; 
High on his helm celestial lightnings play, 
His beamy shield emits a living ray ; 
The Goddess with her breath the flame supplies. 
Bright as the star whose fires in Autumn rise ; 
Her breath divine thick streaming flames supplies. 
Bright as the star that fires th' autumnal skies : 
Th* unwearied blaze incessant streams supplies. 
Like the red star that fires th' autumnal skies. 

When first he rears his radiant orb to sight. 
And bath'd in Ocean, shoots a keener light. 
Such glorious Pallas on the chief bestow'd, 
Such from his arms the fierce efiblgence flow'd ; 
Onward she drives him, furious to engage. 
Where liie fight boms, and where the thickest rage. 

When fresh he rears his radiant orb to sight, '^ 

And gilds old Ocean with a blaze of light. 
Bright as the star that fires th' autumnal skies, 
Fresh from the deep, and gilds the seas and skies ; 
Such glories Pallas on her chief bestowed. 
Such sparkling rays from his bright annour fiew'd ; ^ 
Such from his arms the fierce effulgence fiow'd 
Onward she drives him headkmg to engage, 

&rious 
Where the war bUedi, .and where Jhe^ercMt rage, 
fight bums, thickest 
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The sofiB of DattcBAni the «ombat songtit^ 
A wealthy prieBt^ butt mck widnout e favdt ; 
In Vulcan's fane the father's days are led. 
The sons to toils of glorious tatfle bred ; 

There lired a Trojan — Dares was his name, 
The priest of Vulcan, rich, yet void of blame; 
The sons of Dares first the combat sought, 
A wealthy priest, but rich without a fault. 



Conclusion of Book VIII. v. 687. 

As when the moon^ refulgent i»mp of night. 
O'er Heaven's clear azure apieads iier sacved light, 
When not m breath dislnidw the deep «evene, 
And not a dond overcasts the Mdemn scene, 
Around her throne the vivid plasiets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gfldlfee Rowing pole ; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure «hed. 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 
Then shine the vales, line i^ooks in proi^ect rise^ 
A flood of glory bursts from idl the skies ; 
The conscious swains, rejoicing m lihe sight. 
Eye tibe blue vault, and bless tbe ttselul light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion bla^e. 
And lighten glimmeiing Xantbtta with theiriays; 
The long reflections of tbe idistant fires 
Gleam on the waU% and tremble po the spires. 
A thousa^^d piles tbe dusky borrprs gild, 
And s^ooii a shady histm <^'er l^e fieldL 
FuU fifty guards eack fluning fOe sA^iit, 
Whose i]inl)er^d anas t^ fills tUck ^dite aend^ 
Loud neigh the coqi««pb o W tlwir hsap» q£ eom, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising raem. , 

As when in stillness of the siletit flfj^hf , 
As when the moon in all her lustre bright : 
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As when the moon refulgent Jai^p of lUghV 
O'er Heaven's clear jizuxe she49 ^xer «7«cr IjghjLf 

pu^ie ,9p}:ea49 8«,cce4 . 
As still in air the tre^ib^Ung l^jstre «tp<3^ 
And o*er its golden border shoots a flood; 
^^ no low ^#A; jlifjt^rlwi 1))^ defip Mreae^ 

pot a breath 
And no dim cjQud p*ercastp the pol.emij ^ej^ ; 

not a 
Aronnd her silver throne the planets glow, 
And stars ttnnuBiber'd trembling i)eams bestow : 
Around her thrme Ike vifid pUnets mil; 
^nd «tiar9 ]iiu^H«^}Hur'4 giU UU flowing pole; 
Clear gl^am^ (^ )ig^t o'lier ^h^ jdai^ trp^ fure s^Np, 

o'er the 4ark trees a )2:eUow f(h^4lb 
O'er the dark trees a yeHower grefu they she^, 

gleam 
Terdure 
Md ^ with absEaU die mosiiliiiii heads 

fooeat 
4n4 tip ifit^ ^ver ev^ry ^iinta^'s h^sniL 
The yallies opep, and the fbrp^t^ |ise» 
The vales appeal, the rocks in prospect risej^ 
^en ffhine the vsdes, the rodks in prospect ri9e, 
AM qntBte stsnds veveaf ^ before our eyes ; 
^ A flood of glory bursts from all the'skias. 
Hj^ CtVi^pipWl Aheplierd, jopffal «|t ^ lighft^ 
^yes t^ blue vault^ fmd niimb^ro^ m'^ ligtvl. 
llie conscious swainfi ryoicing at the sig^it, 

shepherds gazing wH^ Relight 
£ye the bke vauk, abd Mess tihe vivid light^ 

gtdiioufl 
us^l 

proiji^ Iliqp, 
And lighten glimmerine ^ajitl^us ^th t^.ejr r^jpi ; 
Wide o'er the fields %o l^roy extend the g^jeaips, 
Aivd «lp ike distant s^res wti)i fainter beams ; 
19^ toe^ orfbfti w jet: the iKslairt i^ 
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. ' Gild the lugh waUs, and tfemble oa the spjlres; 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires ;^ 
A thousand fires at distant stations bright, 
Gild the dark prospect, and dispel the night. 

Ot these specimens erery man who has cultivated 
poetry, or who delights to trace the mind from t|ie 
rudeness of its first conceptions to the elegance of 
its last, will naturally desire a greater numj)er ; but 
most other readers, are already tired, and I am not 
writing only to poets and philoflophers. 

The " Iliad" was published volume by volume* 
as the translation proceeded: the four first bod^s 
appeared in 171^. The expectation of this wori^ 
was undoubtedly high, and every man who had con- 
nected his name with criticism, or poetry, was de- 
sirous of such intelligence as might enable him to 
talk upon the popular topic. Halifax, who, by 
having been first a poet, and then a patron of poetry, 
had acquired the right of being a judge, was will- 
ing to hear some books while they were yet unpub- 
lished. Of this rehearsal Pope afterwards gave the 
following account:* 

** The famous Lord Halifax was rather a pretender 
" to taste, than really possessed of it. — ^When I had 
^' finished the two or three first books of my transla- 
'< tion of the '< Iliad," that I|ord desired to have the 
'^ pleasure of hearing them read at his house*— Ad^* 
^^dison, Cong^eve, and Grarth, were there at the 
^' reading. In fow or five places* Lord Halifax stopt 
'' me very dvilly, and with a fi|)eedb eadi time of 
" much the ^same kind, ' I beg y^^pr^pftrdoii,- Mr; 
** Pop^ ; but th^e % spnie|;j|^ing^ ip, thf^fMsagie tfa«t 
'' does not quite p|^e^«I^i^, Bf s^ goodiW to inark 

* Spence. 
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^* the place, and consider it' a little at ycmr leisure. 
" — ^I am sure you can give it a little turn.*— I re- 
'< turned from Lord Halifax's with Dr. Garth, in 
** his chariot ; and, as we were going alone, was 
'^saying to the Doctor, thiat my Lord had laid me 
<' under a great deal of difficulty by such loose and 
*^ general observations ; that I had been thinking 
'^over the passages almost ever since, and could 
<' not guess at what it was that offended his Lord- 
" ship in either of them. Garth laughed heartily 
*^ at my embarrassment ; said I had not been long 
*^ aiough acquainted with Lord Halifax to know 
" his way yet ; that I need not puzzle myself about 
** looking those places over and ov^ when I got 
" home. * All you need do (says he) is to leave 
/' them just as they are ; call on Lord Halifax two 
** or three months hence, thank him for his kind 
** observations on those passages, and then riead 
** them to him as alter^. I have known him 
** much longer than you have, and will be answer* 
"able for the event.* I followed his advice; 
" waited' on Lord Halifax some time after ; said, 
"I hoped he would find his objections to those 
" passages removed ; read them to him exactly as 
"they were at first; and his Lordship was ex- 
" tremely pleased with them, and cried out, * Ay; 
"now they are perfectly right: nothing can be 
" better.' " 

It is seldom that the great or the wise sus^ct 
that they are despised or cheated. Halifax, think- 
ing this a lucky opportunity of securing immorta- 
lity^ mwfesoiaiie ad vanees of fevour and some over^*; 
tusesdof adv»ittige to Pope, vi^hich he seems to have 
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. nanfi^wM^' suU^h coMn^ AH mtr kfid#l^ge 
^ thkh treMadiioti is deritied frdtti' a i^iigte LetteV 
^Det. 1^ 1714,) irf whteb Pope steys; '* I am ofetig^d 
♦* fc> yfMv both* for tb^ favddrt yott haVfe' ddiife me, 
♦^ttiid tMose yon MteM me. S disfrast lieilAei-' 
^3«[)tir tlriH noif yotnr Kiettidty, xWtfen it isf to do 
•* giatod ; and if I ever becoitie^ trtMifbtesofti^ or* soli- 
^'ditimir^ i* mogb not^ be M« of ^p^taCiot^, bitt out 
*^of gmtitodtei Yottf IxrfdsBip mtfy <*atils^ me to 
*• live agreeably in the town oi:* ciOnterifedly iti the 
« «airtry, which is re»Hy afM the Ai^et^n(i6 I set 
^bct^een an eauy fbrlkini^ sfnda^sttittn cirit* It is 
^indeed a high sti^aih d^gefletoaty ih'you W^tMiik" 
^ of nnd^tig' me eaisy all my lif(&, oAly beeatisii t 
*^kttt& beeil so happy as* to div€*t you' some few 
^ hbwff^: but, if I may have leave to aJdd; it is becadsiei 
^ you thittk me no ^'^my to my riitivd douritf y, 
♦*<ilere trtll appear a^tettter reasoA; ft# Iriiust of 
^ eOnsi^fiMteice be vfery mtl<* (aiJ I siticiefrely ath) 
***yw»fi^ 8t<c:" 

Dhese VdhinlAiry oflKsrs^ and this -fattit aiteeptigmce, 
«*ttled' Withotifti effeetl TBl*- patrori Wad* Ao« aecfos- 
tMMd'tb gttcfh ftfgid gra^tdfe: atfd the ^6«t M 
hfevd^Wr prid€? itith'th* dt^ky rf itide^peWderiie. 
TBtey pW3bA,bly ^^Wsre s^pSteious of cfeicfK dther. Pbpe 
would i«Ot d»di*tete till hef sAi*^ at'WHar rttte^ his 
f^itrnvTiu^ valued; he wbufd b^"tH)ubaesbDfe chit 
^*of gratitude, not expectation." Halifax thoii^Kt 
MMielf ewthled to cottMence ; and vro^d give no- 
thlhigty vfni^s^ he kne^' wftht he sftouM i^eCeiVe. 
Iftteir cemmci^tte had its'tfeginMiif'iA hopeicff praSise 
9m<me-aSfffMA'of money otf^the' other, atttf ertdiA 
bswte* Pbpfe-Vi^ le» eager 'rf'iAoHey thkrf ffitfifex 
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of pvaiMv lb }» ntM^ Ukelytfaat HaKfos^ hiMd'siay fibr- 
si0iiatb«iievdl€«M'toPl3pt^; ft is* «vMett0 tfiai Pope 

The^ ptputeitioii of tlli» great work fiiiledi of gfftiHM 
iji^ httB^a patWn ;• bof it Adpriv^- Mm^ of a^ fMeildf. 
ANidisp^ and he were m>w a;! the heait^oi^poeCi^ and 
eriliieksaii; audi both in such a state of elewlh^ik^ itiMtf 
Hfce* the' two' Rivals in 1^ Roman sttLte, one d»uld 
na^l&ikgef beai^ an eifeoA, nor the other asupefiiirtf 
€tfi tllie gradual abatements of kindtiesos befeWMii 
fcdetMb^ the beginning isr often* seareely diMomibte 
to< themselves, a^d'tfae process is ccmtinued^ by petty 
provocations, and incivilities sometimes pee^shly 
returned^ and sometftmes cotttemptaoniBiy neglected, 
wduohwoidd. escape alLattention buttfaat of pndoi 
and dtoptfiiem sooiy mcttvory but thai of iweiitnieiiti 
That liie quaireL of* Idiese. tm) witst should be mv^ 
Rately dkluced, is ndsto be «^eted^ft*Dtti a writov 
to wbom^ as^ Hoinep says, ** ncriiint^ b«t rauaoiiK 
<< has lieaehed^ and wbe> haS' ncM pciwnali know:* 
« ledg«." 

Poffff doubtiess approoK^ed AddJecm, wheifr' the 
rq^utation of tbeir wit firs* broughA them tl^geHier^ 
wvtU the respect due to a^ man whoi^ abiKtiey wisrfe 
aoknowlfef^ed, aaid m^ having* aMMmed^hat edi^ 
nenee-tdwhfeh he^waskmself aspirinig, had^ in^his 
handi the disfiributiioti of Htivayy Aiitte. He^paid 
court wi4l» soffimeirt diligence l^ bis Pirogue -tb 
<^CaAo^'' by* his» sbnsei of- Dennis^^ and^ witk prtcis^ 
yi9t mofedireet, by^his poem on the: << Bitetlog^et<^ 
Mtdilb/* ofiwl^h ttas hoin^^hrt^ ]WbtteMi<m WW 
thint itt^ndMi In ^ thie> th^e MW^n^ Im^^n^i 
for he confessed that hb'i^nttd' iipAdd^Mi semelA^ttgf 
more pleasing than in any oth^r man. 
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It may bp suj^pos^^ that as Foge saw hiiwdbC^' 
youred by the worlds andinofe fr^uently cojoapai^ 
his own powers with those of others^ his confideiM^ 
inereaj^y and his submisdon lessened; and that 
Addison felt no delight from the advances of s^yoiuig; 
^jt, .who might soon contend with him for Ihe 
high^. plACje. Every great map, of whatever kipd be 
his greatne^y »has among his frieods those who c^- 
piouisly or insidiously quiqken his attention to of* 
fenees, heighten his disgust, and stimulate his re-^ 
sentment. Of such adherents Addison dqubtless 
had many; and Pope was now too high to be 
without them. 

From the emission and reception of the Proposals 
for the '^ Iliad,'* the kindness of Addison seems to 
have abated. Jervas the painter once pleased him- 
self (Aug. 20, 1714) with imagining that he had re* 
established their friendship; and wrote toPope that 
Addison cmce suspected him of too close a confede- 
racy with Swift, but was now satisfied with his con- 
duct. To this Pope answered, a week after, tlbat his 
engagements to Swift were such as his services in 
jregard to the subscripticm demanded, and that the 
Ivories never put faim ui^derihe necessity of asking 
leave to be grateful. "But," says he, "as Mr. 
" Addison must be the judge in what regards him.* 
" self, and seems to have no very just one in regard 
"to me, so I must own to you I expect nothing but 
^'civility from him.'' In the same letter he men- 
tions Philips, as having been busy to kindle ani- 
mosity between them ; but in a Letter to Addison, 
he expresses some consciousness of behaviour^ in* 
attentively deficient in respect. 
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Of '8wift*s indastry in proQiotitig the subscrip- 
tion there remains the testimony of Kenneth no 
IHend to either him or Pope. 

** Nov. 2, 1718, Dr. Swift came into the coffee- 

** honse, and had a bow from every body but me, 

** who, I confess, could not but despise him« When 

** I came to the anti-chamber to wait, before prayers, 

** Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk and bu- 

** siness, and acted as master of request,— Then he 

'•** instructed a young nobleman that the best Poet 

.** in England was Mr. Pope (a Papist,) who had be- 

** gun a translation of Homer into English verse, 

>* for which he mast have them all subscribe; for, 

*♦ says he, the author shaU not begin to print till / 

*^have a thousand guineas for him." 

About this time it was likely that Steele, who was, 
with all his political ftiry, good-natured and offi- 
cious, procured an interview between these angry 
rivals, which ended in aggravated malevolence. On 
this occasion, if the reports be true. Pope made hilS; 
^complaint with frankness and spirit, as a man un- 
deservedly neglected or opposed; and Addison af- 
fected a contemptuous unconcern, and, in a calm 
even voice, reproached Pope with his vanity, and, 
telling him of the improvements which his early 
^ works had received from his own remarks and those 
of Steele, said, that he, being now engaged in pub- 
lic business, had no longer any care for his poet- 
ical reputation, nor had any other desire, with 
regard to Pope, than that he should not, by too 
mtich arrogance, alienate the public. 

*ro this Pope is said to have replied with great 
keenness and severity, upbraiding Addison with per- 

VOL. XI. H 
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petiial '(ife^ii^iifce; kiifl Hirith "ihe abate <tf those 
i](ttalifidd,tioh^ ^htch Tie Imd obfatitu^ at' t^« public 
cost, and charged him ^ith mebn ^d^eiaifVOilM ik> 
oKstract the ytogtes&cS ritttngf m^fit. The teb^est 
rose «»' high J that they^rted at last witbont^Ay 
interchange of civility w^ i - 

The first Volume of **H«taier" was (17l«) in 
' thne' pubfisfaetl } and a rival ver^m of th;^ AM ilfad^ 
for rivals Mie time >of their appearance inevit^biy 
made thenl, Wad imm^iately printed^ wtA the 
name of Tickelli It was soon perceived thAt, 
among the followers of Addison^ Tickeil had the 
preferehcey and the c;titics aild poefei divided into 
facti(Ai^. ** I/^ sa^s Pope, ^* have the town^ that is, 
^' the mob, on tay side ; but it is Itot mictAnnrofi'fbr 
" ^e smaller f>arty to supply by industry whatt it 
** wants in nttob^rs.— I appeal to the pe6pte as my 
** rightful judges, and whik ^ey ate net inelinisd 
** to condemn me, sltetU not feat the high^y^rs^ at 
** Button V Thiis opposition he immediately im-^ 
jmted to Addisony and complaint of it in terms 
sufficiently rasentltil to <JraggSj their txminito 
friend. 

When Addi^im^s ^im<Ai Hvan asfced, be deofeurad 
the versioi^s to be both good, but Ttekeirs the best 
that had eter been written j and sometinies ^aid^ 
that they were both good, but that Tickeil jfiad 
more ol <^ Homer." 

Jlf^ope wfas ndw sufficitotfy tmtated -; im reputa- 
tion and his hit^iBst inhere at hazard. Ife 6iic^4iitett- 
ded to print tegf^^ker Hie few versions of Dtfyden, 
Maynwaribg, Pope, atid Tkkell^ that tfaeiy fiOight 
be readily cDm]paired> arid fairly estimated. Thjis 
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4f To^oq, who ITO8 tUe jwoprietoi: of tbp other 

Pope ipteiMkd» ^i woth^r tii^Q, ^ ri|^jcu*9ps f^riti* 
eUm. oC Tickeii'a tnut^tMHi» apd hadi.iparked a 
Mpy^ wliicii I hM^ «eeii« w all plac^^ that app^a^ed 
dafi^v«a« Butt whilo he ttos thiuf m^ditati^^ de* 
fence or wvtug^ k\^ adr^insarj sunk hef^r^ Jtiim 
withoAtAblpw; tJmy^iw of the public wa9 .not 
long di¥ided> and the prefereoe^ was universally 
girem to Pope*i5 performance* 

He was ooQVWoedt by addiog one circumstance 
to another, that the other translation was the work 
of Addison liini«elf ; but, if be knaw it in Addison's 
life-time, it 4]oes not appear that he told it* He 
left hisiUustriousantagOMSt to be punished by what 
iias heen JOOMidered as thi9 moat painful of all re- 
flections, the remenbf aiH^ of a crim^ perpetratied 
in vain. 

The other i:iiroiuiistQiices of their quarrel were 
Alia related by Pop^i.^ 

^ Philips seemed to have been leneouraged to 
'^ abuse me in c^^e-hauses, and conversations : and 
/^ fliildon wwtie atibiAg about Wydlw&rjey, in which 
" he had abused both me and my relations very 
/f grosaly. Lord Warj8i(ick himself told n^e one day, 
Af tlmi it was. in vain fw me \o endeay.our tp be 
^' well wiith Mr<. Addiseyn; thai bis jealous, temper 
** mmM ney^irjaddwit of ja settled iriemlship between 
;^. Ma; and, to convince me pf what j^e Wl said, as- 
*^ ^W^d me» that Addison had encouraged Gildon 

. * Spence* 
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'/to pablish those iscahdal^, and bad^TOpi .bin ie% 
" guineas after they were * publiriied. , The. n^xt 
'Vday, while I was heated with what I had heard^ 
Yt wrote a letter to Mir. AddisOD, to let him know 
y that I was not unacquainted with this behavioor 
^^ of Kis^ that if I was to speak sererely of 'him iqt 
'^'return for it,' it should be not in siidiadirty way } 
' ^ thai t shonldVather tell him^ himself, fairly .o^bi9 
^ faults, and allow his good tonalities ;< and.that.it 
^'1 should ' be something in the following manner: 
,'^ I then adjoined the first sketch of what has sinc^ 
^^ teen called my satire on Addison. Mr. Addison 
'* used me very civilly ever after.*** 

The verses^ on Addison, when they were sent to 
Atterbury , were considered by him as the.most ex- 
cellent of Pope*s performances ; and the writer was 
advised, since he knew where his strength lay, not 
to suffer it to remain unemployed. 

This year (17 15) being, by the subscription, en- 
abled to live more by choice, having persuaded his 
father to sell their estate at Binfield, he puri^Ased, 
I think only for his life, that house at Twickea- 
, bstm, to which: his residence afterwards procured 
so much celebration, and removed thither with bis 
father arid raotber. 

Her^ he planted the vines and the « quincunx 
whicli' Hts ver^s mention; and being under the 
necessity of making a subterraneous passive to a 
^rden dh the other side of the road, he adpmedit 
with fossile bodies, and dignified it with thf^ title «of 

* See^ however, th« Life of Addison^ in ib^ Biograpbia Bri- 
taiinicii. - -' ' . ■ i ^. - - v . .i 
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fte ¥ti^avoared to pervuade. hi» fneudft and himself 
tbatrcbt^'alid passions caold be^xc^ded. 

A gii*€«ta is not often. (Jiie wish or, pleasure of m 
Sng^ifiAman^ who has more frequent need to t|oUci| 
than exclude the stin -, but Pope's jexcavatipo wi|^ 
requisite as an entrance to his garden, a^ud, as som^ 
meii try to be proud of their defects^ he eii^tract^d 
to ornament from an inconTenience^ and yanilj^ 
produced a grotto where necessity enforced a pas- 
sage. It may be frequently remarked of ^ ^he 
studious and speculative, that they are proud qf 
trifles, aftd that their amusements seem frivoloi;^^ 
'^nd childish ; whether it be that men, conscious of 
great reputation, think themselves above the reagh 
of censure, and safe in the admission of negligent 
indulgences, or that mankind expect from elevated 
genius an uniformity of greatness, and 3ivatch its 
degradation with malicious wonder ; like him who, 
having followed with his eye an eagle into the 
clouds, should lament tiiat she ever descended to a 
perch. ' ♦ « 

While the volumes of his " Homer'* were annu- 
ally published, he collected his former wprks (1717) 
into a quarto volume, to which heprefi,xed a Pre- 
face, written with great sprightliness an^ elegance, 
which was afterwards reprinted, withsom^ passages 
subjoiMd that he at first omitted ; other mftrginal 
addifioDj^ of the same kind he made ip-the later edi- 
tioM of his poems. Walkr xmp^}^ip^fi%p^^^}^^ 
half their praise, because the reader knows not wnat 
"Ch^^hfi^re^bldtted. .PQpe^s.vQraQityQjfJpaeJtaught 
^im the art of obtaining the accumuUted )iqno\ir, 
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botifi of what lie had j^ubJished, arid of what Wljact 
guppf essed/ ^ 

111 this year his father died suddenly, in his se- 
venty-fifth year, having padt tiVeiity*nine yeari in 
privacy. He is not known but by the cbaractei* 
which his son has given him. If the money with 
which he retired was all gotten by himsdf^ h^ bad 
traded very successfully in times when sudden 
riches were rarely attainable. 

I'he publication of the " Iliad" was at kst com* 
pieted in 2720. The splendour and success of this 
work raised Pope many enemies, that endeavoured 
to depreciate his abilities. Burnet, who was after* 
Wards a judge of no mean reputation, censured 
him in a piece called " Homerides** before it was 
published. Ducket likewise endeavoured to make 
him ridiculous. I)ennis was the perpetual per- 
secutor of all his studies. But, whoever his critic* 
were, their writings are lost ; and the names which 
are preserved are preserved in the " Dunciad.'^ 

In this disastrous year (1*3^20) of national iniktoar 
tion, when more riches than Peru can boast were 
expected from the South Sea, when the contagion 
of avarice tainted every mind, and even poets 
panted after wealth. Pope was seized with thetmi- 
versal passion, and ventured some of hrs iriiotiey. 
The stock rose in its price; and for a itrhile he 
thought himself the lord of thousands. But this 
dream of happiness did not last long; and he seems 
to have waked soon enough to get dear With the 
loss of what he once thought himself to have'woii, 
and perhaps npt wholly of that. 

Next year he published some select poems of his 
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to the Earl of Oxford ; who, after all \xis struggles 
and dangers, thea lived in retirement, still under 
the frown of a victorious faction, who could ti^ke 
np pleasure in hearing his praise. 

He gave the same year (1721). an edition ol 
^ Sbakspeare/* His name was now of so much 
authority, thatTonson thought himself entitled^by 
annexing it, to demand a subscription of six guineas 
for Shakspeare^s {days in six quarto velumes ; nor 
did his expectation much deceive hint; for^ orf seven 
hundred and fifty which be printed, he dispersed a 
great number at the price proposed. The reputa- 
tion of that edition, indeed, sunk afterwards so low, 
^at one hundred and forty qopies were sold at six-' 
teen shillings each. 

On this undertaking, to which Pope was induced 
%y a reward of two hundred and seventeen pounds 
twelve shillings, he seems never to have reflected 
i^erwards without vexation ; for Theobald, a man 
'Of heavy diligence, with very slender powers, first, 
in a book called ** Shakspeare Restored,'^ and then 
in a formal edition, detected his deficiencies with 
all the insolence of victory ; and as he was now 
iiigh enough to be feared and hated, Theobald had 
from others all the help that could be supplied, by 
the desire of humbling a haughty character. 

From this time Pope became an enemy to edi- 
tors, coUaters, commentators, and verbal critics j 
and hoped to persuade the world, that he miscari:ied 
in tl^is undertaking only by btaving a mind too great 
for.saich minute employment. 
; JPope in his edition undoubtedly did many things 
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"pnmg^jKtA left many thmgR^aaddoe^ bfttdet Mot 
Bojb bf < defrauded of his due; praise*^ \ Hes^wasHm 
first thatkueWyiafc least the £a^ tlmtitold^ l^ wlmt 
kalps the text might be improfved. If he iaapeeted 
Uieearly editions negligaiiUy,- he taught o^rst<^ 
he BMwe accurate. Jn his Preface, he espanded 
l^itltgjreati^ill and elegance < the character whicir 
bad been given of Shakspeave by Dryden ; and he 
^r^w.the.|iMblic attention upon his works, which^ 
though, aften mentioned, had been . little read. 
'. ^on afte)* the appearance of the^^ Iliad/' resolv- 
ing not to let the general kindness cool, he publish^ 
^ proposals^fpr a translation of the ^^ Odyssey," in 
five volumes, for five guineas. He was willing^ 
however, now to have associates in his labour, being 
either weary with toiling upon another's thouglits^ 
pr- having heard, as Rufihead relates, that Fenton 
wd Broome had already begun the work, and likii^ 
bettor to have them confederates than rivals. . 
ji In. the patent, instead of saying that he had 
** translated" the " Odyssey," as he had said of the 
f* Iliad," he,says,thathe had" undertaken" a trans- 
lation ^ and iuBk the proposals, the subscription is 
laid to be^npt solely for his own use, but for that of 
f^ two of hi3i friends whojiave assisted him in this 
4^work/'. 

In 172^ while.he was engaged in this new version, 
he appeared before the Lords at the memorable 
trial of Bishop Atterbury, with whom be bad lived 
in great familiarity, and frequent correspondence. 
Atterbury had honestly recommended to him the 
study of the Popish controversy, in hope of his 
lOoii^versian -, to which Pope answered /in a manner 
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tiiai cahttot mnohrecoauneftd bisfpiHaci^pli^^ <rtthik 
IHdgpnBnti In questfiouB and projects of leairniiig'; 
thdy agreed better. He was calkd at the trial t^ 
give ap account of Atterbary'd domeetic life and 
prksEke employment, tbat it might appear how 
Uitle' time he had lefk for plots. Pope had bot few 
words to atter, and in those few he made^ severa:! 
blunders. 

His Letters to Atterbury express the utmost 
esteem, tenderness, and gratitude : *' perhaps/' siays 
he, ^* it is not only in this world that I may have 
*< cause to remember the Bishop of Rochester." 
At their last interview in the Tower, Atterbury 
presented him with a Bible. 

Of the ** Odyssey*' Pope translated only twelve 
books; the rest were the work of Broome and 
Fenton : the notes were written wholly by Broome^ 
who was not over^liberally rewarded. The pnblic 
was .ca;re{ully kept ignorant of the several shares J 
jBoi account was subjoined at the conclusion, which 
is now^ known not to be true. 

The^first copy of Pope's books, with those of 
Feoton, are to be seen in the Museum. The parts 
of Pope are less interlined than the ^' Iliad ;" «ttld 
the latter books of the ^' Iliad" less than the former; 
He grew dexterous by practice, and every sheet 
^enabled him to write the next with more facility. 
The books of Fenton have very few alterations by 
the hand of Pope. Those of Broome have not been 
found; but Pope complained, as it is reported, tiiat 
be had much trouble in correcting them. 
:. His contract ifkh Lintot was the samie as for the 
^^liiad," €Soept that qnly one hundred pounds 
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D9ett to b« pM him fot e&eh volume. IShe ii«m^ 
ber of subscrifberiE were ikre hxmA^eA and wi^eirty-^; 
four; and of copies eigbt hundred and nmeteeb ; m 
tbat his profit, when be Imd paid his assistants, was 
still very considerable. The worit was finished in 
J7t6 i and from that time he resolred to mske-no 
moi!^ translations. - ! 

The sale did not answer Lintot's expectation ; 
and he then pretended to discover sometiiing of 
fraud in Pope, and commenced or threatened a suit 
in Chancery. 

On the English " Odyssey'* a criticism was pub- 
lished by Spence, at that time Prelector of poetry 
at Oxford ; a man whose learning was not very 
great, and whose mind was not very powerful. 
His criticism, however, was commonly just j what 
he thought, he thought rightly ; and his remarks 
were recommended by his coolness and candor. 
In him Pope had the first experience of a critic 
vrithout malevolence, \i4io thought it as much his 
duty to display beauties as expose faults ; who cen- 
sured with respect, and praised with alacrity. 

With this criticism Pope was so little offended^ 
that he sought the acquaintance of the vnriter, who 
lived with him from that time in great familiarity, 
iattended him in his last hours, and compiled me- 
morials of his conversation. The regard of Pope 
recommended him to the great and powerfii! ; and 
he obtained very valuable preferments in' the 
Church. 

Not long after. Pope wf|s returniag home 4rdm 
a visit in a friend's coach, which, in passing a bridge^> 
was overturned into the water; the windows were 
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, •• 
closed, atid beiag^ unaUe to forcevtk€iKi^iKA» he Yf^^ 
in danger of immediate deftth» wi^atiif |^Q»tiUt^l 
«imtciiieti him oat by^ breaking the gteco^ qf which 
the fragments cut two of his fing^s in awk 9^ main 
ner^ thiat he lost their aso^ 

Voltaire^ Who was thea in England^ Mat him ^ 
Lattierof Consolation. He had been ««itertained 
hy Fofie at bis table* where he talked with ^o much 
grossnessy that Mr. Pope was dfiven from the ww^ 
Bape diseovered, by a trick» that he was a spy for 
the Court) and never considered him aa a mao 
worthy of oonfidence* > 

He soon afterwards (1727) joined with Swift, 
who was then in England, to pubUdi three yoIiuims 
of Miscellanies, in which, amongst o^r things, he 
inserted the ^^ Memoirs of a Parish Clet^" in ridih 
<tiil6 of Burnet's importsmce in his own history:, 
and a ^* Debate upon Blaek 9xA Whit« Horses^*? 
written in all the formalities of a legal process by 
the assistance, as is said, of Mr* Fortoseu^. after** 
wards Master of the Rolls. Before thea^ Miaeel* 
lanies, is a pre&ce signed by Swift and Pope, but 
apparently written by Pope ; in which be makes a 
ridiealous and romantic oomplaittt of the vobfaak 
vks committed upon authors by the ^ilewkcttitte 
seianrslwid sale of their papers. He tells ifttrsh 
^o strains, hew <<the cabiaeta of the sick and 
^itba closets of &e dead have been boroken opea 
<^ and ranracked ;" es if theee violences were often 
committed for papers of uncertain and accidental 
Yaine, whicih lura jwrely provoked by jreal^ffeasares ; 
aa if epigraufis and essays were in daager,^ j^hme 
gold and dsamomls an^ sale. ; Amt> hyateid for his 
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mrhSk'isr according to Pope s accouiit, bul'tlie eiri-'^ 
blem of h wit winded by booksellers. '] 

His complaint, lio waver, received some aftesf- 
ation ; for, the same year, the Letters written by 
him to Mr. Cromwell in his youth, were sold by 
Mrs. Thomas to Curll, who printed them. *^ ^ ' 
■ In these Miscellanies was first published the 
*' Art of Sinking in Poetry,*' which, by such a train 
of consequences as usually passes in literary qi^ar- 
rels, gave in a short time, according to Pope's ac- 
coGnt, occasion to the *• Dunciad." 

In the following year (1728) he began to put 
Atterbury's advice in practice : and shewed his sar 
tirical powers by publishing the " Dunciad," one 
of his greatest and most elaborate performances, in 
which he endeavoured to sink into contempt all the 
writers by whom he had been attacked, and some 
others whom he thought unable to defend them- 
i§^elves. 

At the head of the Dunces he placed poor Theo- 
bald, whom he accused of ingratitude ; but whose 
real crime was supposed to be that of haying revised 
'* Shakspeare*' more happily than himself. This 
satire had the effect which he intended, by blasting 
th^ characters which it touched. Ralph, who, un- 
necessarily interposing in the quarrel, got a place 
in a subsequent edition, complained that for a time 
he was in danger of starving, as the booksellers h^d 
no longer any confidence in his capacity. .'. V^ .^ 
^ Th6 prevalence of this poem was gradual* aij^d 
slow 5 the plan, if not wholly new, was liMe^nd^^ 
stood by common readers. Many of the idjfui^o^ 
required illustration; the names were often ex- 
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presse4«oiily by the initial 9pd Jin^J. ]||^et(i^, WcLi iC 
they had been printed at leQgtli|( were such^as few 
hftd known or recollected. The subject itself .1^ 
nothmg generally interesting, for whom did it .con* 
cern .to know that one or another scribbler was a 
dunce ? If, therefore, it had been possible fyr thpM 
w^o.were attacked to conceal their pain and (^^ir 
resentment, tbe ^' Dunciad" might have.^ oiadcj itf 
way very slowly in the world. 

' lliis, however, was not to be expected : every 
man is of importance to hiinself, and therefore, in 
.)iis own opinion, to others; and, sqpposing the 
world already acquainted with all his pleasures and 
his pains, is perhaps the first to publish injuries or 
misfortunes, .which had never been known unless 
related by himself, and at which those that hear 
them will only laugh ; for no man sympathizes with 
.the sorrows of vanity. 

The history of the " Dunciad" is very minutely 

related by Pope himself, in a Dedication which he 

.wrote to Lord Middlesex in the name of Savage. • 

"I will relate the war of the * Dunces' (for so 

<< it has been commonly called), which began in the 

''year 1727, and ended in 1730/' . 

" When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope thought it pro- 

'' per, for reasons specified in the Preface to their 

/' Miscellanies, to publish such little pieces of theirs 

/' as had casually got abroad, there was added to 

*' them the ' Treatise of the Bathos,' or the ' Art 

'* of Sinking in Poetry.' It happened that, in one 

'^' chapter of this piece, the several species of bad 

" poets were ranged in classes, to which were prc- 

^\ fixed almost all the letters of the alphabet (the 
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^ the tmtafcar of p^eM* emin^at km tiutt^ art, fthat 
^mme one dr«tberiook' every ktteh"* to^k^aijbelf: 
** mil fell into so violent a fury, that, f&r hiilf « ^ear 
^ or mere, the oommon neirBpapers {la tkMt of 
•^>9rhieli th«y hiMl some property, as being hired 
^< writi^rs)* #eie filled with the moat abmive fids6- 
^^ hoods and scarrifities they cocdd possibly dcfvise ; 
" a liberty no way to be wondered at in tiiose 
^people, and in those papers, the^t, for many years 
*^ during the uneoirtrouled ficense of the press, had 
"^^ aspersed iltnost all the great characters of the 
<^:age, atid this with impnnity, their own persons 
'* aad Mamear being ntleriy secret and obscnro. 

** This gave Mr* Pope the iSiougfat, that he had 
»* iiow some oppertwnity of doing good, by d€*ect- 
<< ing «knd diragging into light these eommon ene- 
^* mies of mankind ; since to invalidate this nniver- 
f f Mi eUhider, it suffieed to shew what ^^ntemptible 
^ mm were the anthers of it. He was not without 
*< hfD^ that, by manifesting the dullness of tJiose 
•< Wfco had only malice to recommend them, either 
*»*he booksellers wonid not find their account in 
" employii^ them, or the men thenMselves, when 
^ discovered, want courage to proceed in so un- 
•* lawfid an occupation. This it was that gave 
'* birth to the * Brnicrad ;^ and he iihouglit it an 
^^* happmess, that, by ttie late flood trf slander on 
** himsdtf, he had aicquired such a peculiar right 
<*^ 'Ofi^rthmrtiames as was necessary tothis d^ign?' 

« On the 12tli of March, 1729, at «t. James's, 
** th&t poem was presented to the King andiSueen 
f< (m%o *ad befcfie been pfleasdd to read it) by the 
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.f^ days^a£teiv tfa« whole im^iwisibn wm tok^fiand 
«< d^perafd by stveral nobiamm and peMoos g£ tlie 
/^; fifst dktiBctioii^ 

^ ^^ It is certainly a tir«e obseryation^ that na people 

• '^ are so impatient of censure as those who aina the 

^^^eatest slanderefs^ which was wooderfally a»m- 

^' plified ^n this eccasioti. On the day the book 

^ was fint rended^ a crowd of author* besitsged 

^^ the shop ; ititreatiesy advices, threats of law and 

:*' battery > flay, crtea; of treason^ were all ampiayed 

'' td hinder the coming out of the < Daneia4 ;' on 

<< the (Other side^ the bookfellers and hawbers asiuie 

** as great efforts to procure it% What could a law 

./' poor atfthort <do against so great a mi^ity as 

/^ the publie ? There was no stapping a tefrreat 

^< with the £nger } ao out it came.. 

<< Many ludi<^:^otts cirdOmstanOies attended it. 
'^ The ' Duacel^' (for by this naiie they wet« 
.^< called) held we^ly elubs^ to consult of hos- 
/< tilities against the atfllhor; one WhUe a liettiar 
^' ^o a^eat minister^ assuring JUui Mn Pope was 
/^ the .gteatest ea^Uny the gotemitoent had : aad 
^^ another bought bis image in <4ay^ to ei^eoute hktU 
'^^ iuetfgy j with Wtlich aad sort of satiiE^action tkte 
*^ gentlemen were a Uttle <)ottlfoFtad^. 

<' S4>thQ fake ^itkias of the book birring an owl 
^* in> their froiriiapieoey the true tane^ Mo 4islinguiih 
'Sit) 'jKxed in itsatelKlan ass ladeia with autho^^. 
^^IThen another snrMplitflMis one bei^ fnsi^ 
< /^ nfith die ^same ass^ tlis «tw ^editi(»il iA oc^tai^ 
^^ltUa4rnaAierdis<ttBetion4othecwl>agltta» fies^ 
>^ rafUse^ Ii<great<:0iitestiaf bookseUero <g^fn«t haokr 
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^^ sellers, and advertisements against advertis^^ 
" ments; some recommending the edition of the 
** owl, and others the edition of the ass ; by which 
V names they came to be distingnished, to the 
** great honour also of the gentlemen of the * Dun- 
«ciad/" 

- Pope appears by this narrative to have contem- 
plated his victory over the "Dunces" with great 
exultation ; and such was his delight in the tumult 
which he had raised, that for a while his natural 
sensibility was suspended, and he read reproaches 
and invectives without emotion, considering them 
only as the necessary effects of that^pain which he 
rejoiced in having given. 

It cannot, however, be concealed that, by his own 
confession, he was the aggressor : for nobody be- 
lieves that the letters in the " Bathos' ' were placed 
at random ; and it may be discovered that, when he 
thinks himself concealed, he indulges the common 
vanity of common men, and triumphs in those dis* 
tinctions which he had affected to despise. He is 
proud that his book was presented to the King and 
Queen by the right honourable Sir Robert Walpole; 
he is proud that they read it before ; he is proud 
that the edition was taken off by the nobility and 
persons of the first distinction. 

The edition of which he speaks was, I belreve,^ 
that which, by telling in the text the names, and in 
the notes the characters, of those whom he had sa* 
tirisedy was made intelligible and diverting. The 
cxitics had now declared their approbation of the 
plan, and the common reader began to like it with* 
out fear ; those who were strangers to petty litera*^ 
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hxTCi and therefore unable to decipher initials and 
t>lhnks, had now name and persons brougfht within 
their view ; and delighted in the visible effeet oif 
those shafts of maliee^ which they had hitherto 
contemplated, as shot into the air. 

Dennis, upon the fresh provocation now given 
•him, renewed the emity which had for a tinie been 
appeased by mutual civilities; and published re^ 
marks, which he had till then suppressed, upon the 
^* Rape of the Lock/* Many more grumbled in 
secret, or vented their resentment iti the newspa-* 
pers by epigrams or invectives. 

Ducket, indeed, being mentioned as loving Bur- 
net with ** pious passion,'* pretended that his moral 
character was injured, and for some time declared 
his resolution to take vengeance with a cudgel. But 
Pope appeased him by changing " pious passion** 
to " cordial iHendshp ;** and by a note, in which 
he vehemently disclaims the malignity of meaning 
ittiputed to the first expression. 

Aaron Hill, who was represented as diving for 
the pdze, expostulated with Pope in a manner so 
much superior to all mean solicitation, that Pope was 
reduced to sneak and shuffle, sometimes to deny, 
and sometimes to apologise ; he first endeavours to 
Wound, and then is afraid to own that he meant a 
blow. 

The " Dunciad,** in the complete edition, is ad- 
dressed to Dr. Swift ; of the notes, part were writ- 
ten by Dr. Arbuthnot ; and an apologetical Letter 
was prefixed, signed by Cleland, but supposed to 
have been written by Pope. 

After this general war upon Dulnes^, he *eems to 

VOL. XI. I 
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have indQlged liimself a while in trafii|uiUi4^y; but 
bis subsequeiit productions prove that he was ui>t 
idle. He published (1731) a poem on "Ta&te," in 
which he very particularly and severely criticises 
the house, the furniture,, the gardens, and the en<- 
tertainments, of Timon,.a mau of great wealth and 
little taste. By Timon he was universally suppos-- 
ed, land by the Earl of Burlington,, to whom the 
poem is addressed, was privately said to mean the 
Duke of Chandos; a man perhaps too much de- 
lighted with pomp and show, but of a temper kind 
and beneficent, and who had consequently the voice 
of the public in his favour. 

A violent outcry was therefore raised against the 
ingratitude and treachery of Pope, who was said to 
hav^ been in^btedto the patronage of Ohandos 
for a present of a thousand pounds, and who gain- 
ed the opportunity of insulting him by the kindness 
of his invitation* 

The receipt of a thousand pounds Pope pub- 
licly denied > but, from the reproach which the 
attack oa a chacacter so amiable brought upon him^ 
he tried all means of escaping. The name of Cle- 
land was again employed in an apology, by which 
no man was satisfied ; and he was at last reduced 
to shelter his temerity behind dissimulation, and en- 
deavour to make that disbelieved which he never 
had confidence openly to deny. - He wrote an ex- 
culpatory letter to the Duke, which was answered 
with great magnanimity^ as by a man who accept- 
ed his excuse, without, believing his professions. 
He said, that to have ridiculed his taste, or his 
buildings, had be^ti an indifferent action in another 
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tftan ; btit that in Pope, 'after the reciprocal kiiid« 
hess that had been exchanged betivieen them^ ithstA 
been less easily excised. 

Pope, in one of his Letters, complaitiing of the 

treatnient Which his j)oem had found, "owns that 

** such critics can intimidate him, nay almost per- 

'^suade him to write no more, which is a compli«<- 

^^ ment this age deserves."^ The mati who thi^eat*- 

eiis the ^orld is always ridiculous; for the world 

can easily go on Without him, and in a shc»*t time 

will cease to miss him. I have heard of an idiot, 

who used to revenge his vcfxations by lying all night 

upon the bridge. " There is nothing,^ ' says JuvenaU 

"that a man will not believe in his own favour." 

Pope had been flattered till he thought himself «n« 

of the moving powers in the system of life. Whet* 

he talked of laying down his pen, those who sat 

round him entreated and implored ; and self-love 

did not suffer him to suspect that they went away 

and laughed. 

The following yeat deprived him df Gay, a mart 
whom he had known early, and whom he seemed to 
love with more tenderness than any other of his li- 
terary friends. Pope was now forty-four years oM ; 
an age at which the mind begins less easily to ad- 
mit new confidence ; and the will to grow less flex- 
ible ; and when, therefore, the departure of an old 
friend is very acutely felt. 

In the next year he lost his mother, not by an un- 
expected death, for she had lasted to the age of 
ninety-three : but she did not die unlamented. The 
filial piety of Pope was in the highest degree amiable 
and exemplary ; his parents had the happiness of • 

I 2 
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linrmg tiki be WM at tlie summil of poetical repata^ 
lien^ till he* wm 9it ease in hin fortune, and without a 
rival in his fmne, and found no diminution of his 
iwpeot or tenderness. Whatever was his pride^ to 
^m he was obedient ; and wht^ver was his irri- 
tability, io them he was gentle. Life has, amcmg 
its smeethiiig atkl quiet comforts, few things better 
to give than such a son. 

One of the passages of Pc^'s life, which seems 
to deserve some ^iquiry, was a publication of Let-- 
ters between him and many of his friends, which 
falling into the hand of Curll, a rapacious booksel- 
ler o{ no good fame, were by him printed and sold. 
This volume contained some Letters from noble* 
men. Pope incited a prosecution against him in the 
House of Lc^ds for a breach ctf privilege, and at- 
tended himself to stimulate the resentment of his 
frieodSk Gurll appeared at the bar, and, knowing 
himself in no great danger, spoke of Pope with very 
little reverence : <^ He has," said Curll, ** a knack 
*f at versifying, but in prose I think myself a match 
** for him/' When the orders of the House w^e 
examined, none of them appeared to have been 
infringed; Curll went away triumphant; and 
Pope was left to seek some other remedy. 

Curirs account was, that one evening a man in a 
detgyman's gown, but with a lawyer's band^ 
brought and ordered to sale a number of printed 
vdumes, which he found to be Pope's epistolary cor- 
Mspondence ; that he asked no name and was told 
none, but gave the ptice demanded, and thought 
Umself authorised to use his purdiase to his own 
advantage. 
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That Guril gare a triftB acccvuttt of the tfimssi^oo 
it is MMonable to believe^ becmt^ no ftklseboid 
was ever detected} and whcn^ some years after* 
^vards^ I mentioned it to Lintot the son of Bernardf 
he dedared his opinion to be, that Pope kneUr bet* 
ter than any body eke how Ouril obtained the oo« 
^es» because another pareel was at the same tittie 
sent to himself for which no price had ever been 
demanded, as he made known his resolution not to 
pay a porter, and consequently not .to deal with a 
nameless agent. 

Such care had been taken to mske them pnbUo, 
that they were sent at onee to two bpok^dlers; to 
Cnrll, who was likely to seize thendas hisf^ey ; and 
to Lintot, who might be expected to giv^ Pope in- 
fcmnation of the seeming injury. Lintot, I beUeve, 
did nothing : and Curll did what was expected* 
That to make them public was the only piurpose 
may be reasonably supposed, because the numbers, 
offered to sale by the private messengers, shewed 
that hope of gain could not have been the motive of 
the impreasioii* 

It seems that Pope, being desirous of printing 
Us Letta», and not knowing how to do, without 
imputation of vanity, what has in this coimtry been 
done very rawly, contrived an a]^)earance of com- 
{Hilsion ; that, whaoi he coold complain that his Let- 
ters wens surreptitiously published, he might de^ 
cenily and defensively pablkit them himseK 

F^pelv pvivato eonespondaaee, thus pi^mulgatedi^ 
filled the nation with praises of Us candoixr, ten%- 
dernesB, and beuevelence, the purity of his pu^Mxxes, 
and Ites fidelil^ of ^is friendship. There w^^ some 
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Jn^tters. wj^i(^.>. .^§r.y .g^(HMi»(»; a.viery wise man 
;wauld wi«b. supj«?©ssed> but, .^^ >tliejr,tod .b^en 
alreodyesiposedyrit wa3 impi*^^ticabk now tp retrwt 
tlieca. > • . ' . I .■-.;■,, .^ 

: JFVom tbe perusal of those Letters^ Mr^AUeja firgl 
Gcmceived the desire of knowing him; and .with. so 
jsmoti zeal did he cultivate the fri^d^ip which he 
Iiad newly formed, that, wlien Pope told bis purpose 
of vindioataa^ his own property by a genuine edi-r 
tion, he offered to pay the cost. 

This however Pope did not accept; fa«t in time 
solicited a suhsicription for a Quarto volume, whidi 
ai^peared (1737) I believe with suffici^it profit. In 
the Perfiice he tells, that his Letters were reposited 
in & friend's library, said to be the Earl of O:$ford'$, 
and that the copy thence stolen wtus sent to the preefs. 
Tha story was doubtless received with different de-* 
grws.of credits It may be suspected that the Pre^ 
face to the Miscellanies was written to prepare tlie 
public for aueh an incident; and to strengthen {this 
opinion,. Jlames Worsdale, a painter, who was em- 
ployed in clandestine negotiations, but whose vera-i- 
oity was yery doubtful, declaired. that he was the 
messenger .who ;^rried, by Pope's dir^tions, the 
bMksito CwU,. ; . 

^< When tl^y w^e thus published and avowed^ as 
tbey had relation to recent facts,, aikl. persons either 
thsn living or not yet forgotten,, they may be sup* 
posed to hftve found readers; but as the &ets were 
minute, osA the diamct^s, being either private^ or 
literary, were little known, or little. regarded, they 
^wa^en^ no popular kindness or resentm^t; the 
bwk ney^r became. much the subject of conversft-^ 
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tion ; sotoe read* it ai*^ iJonfeittpdrai^' history, ttftd 
some pertiaps as a model of epistolwy laiigKage»; 'bttt 
those Who read it did not talk of it. -Not mu^h 
therefore was added by it to fame or en\y ; rior do 
I remember that it produced either public pradse, 
or public censure. 

it had, however, in some degree, therecem- 
meaidaticm of novelty. Our language^had few Leb- 
ters, extjept those of statesmen. Howel, indeed, 
aix>ut a century ago, published his Letters, which 
are commended by Morhoff, and which alone, of his 
hundi'ed volumes, continue his memory. Loveday's 
Eetters were printed only once; those of Herbert 
9md Siiokling are hardly known. Mrs. Phillips's 
[Orinda'^sf] are equally neglected. And those '^f 
Walsh seem written as exercises, and were never 
sent to any living mistress or friend. Pope's epis- 
tolary excellence had an open field ; he had no 
Engli«b rival living or dead. 

Pope is seen in this ^cottection as connected witfi 
the other contemporary wits, and certainly suif^is 
no disgrace in the comparison; but it must be re- 
membered, that he had the power of favouring him- 
self; he might have originally had publication oin 
his mind, and have written with care, ot have after- 
Irards selected those which he had most happily con- 
eeived, or most diligently laboured ; and I ksow 
not whether there does not appear something ?more 
iirtildied and artificial m his productions than the rest^ 
except one long Letter by Bolingbroke, composed 
with the g^ill and industry of a professed author, 
ft is indeed not easy to distinguish aflfectatioH from 
h&bit; he that has once studiously formed a style 
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i«ml J imtes fldftei»Wtt4s*ii^ Pope 

may be smiito write' always with hift mpotatiQii m 
in his bend ; Swift, perhaps, like 91 isao who 7e^ 
meinhefed be was wiitiiig to Pope ; bat Arfanthtiot^ 
likie one who lets thoaghts dKp frcm hifi pm a» 
they rise into his mind. 

Before thesie Letters appeared, he published the 
firrt part of what he peimnided himself to think a 
system of Ethics, ondep the title of an << Essay on 
^< Man ;'' which, if his Letter to Swift (of Sept. 14, 
1735,) be rightly explained by the eommentater, 
had been eight years under his oonodervtion, and 
of which he seems to have desired the sucoess with 
great solieitiide. He had now many open, audi 
doubtless many secfet enemies. The '^ Dunces'^ 
were yet smarting with die war; and the superi^-^ 
orit(y which he publicly arrogated, disposed the 
y^tfrlA to wish bishumiHaticm. 

All this he knew, and against all this he pronridad.^ 
His own naine, and that of his friend to whom the 
work is ascribed, w^e in the first e&tions eareiully 
si^ressed ; and the poem, being «f a new kind, waa 
ascribed to one or another, as fevam* determined, or 
conjecture wandered; it was giTen, says Warburton, 
to erery man, except l»m only who could write it. 
Those who like only when they like the author, and 
who are under the dominion of a name, condraeined 
it ; and those admired it who are willing to scatter 
{ffaise at random, whieh while it is UEnaj^ropriated 
excites no envy. Those friends of P^, that were 
trusted with the secret, went about lavishing ho^ 
Bours on the new-bom poet, and hinting that Pdpe 
was never so much in dbinger frcmi any former rivaL 
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To thoie audMs ivhott he htA personally oBfend^ 
ei, and to tkoie whow opinion the ivorld* considered 
as decisi^e^and whom he suspected of envy or ma* 
le^olenoe, he sent his Essay as a present before pul^ 
licaticm, that they mig^t defeat their own enmity by 
praises, which they could not afterwards decently 
retract. 

With these precautions, (1798) was published 
the first part of the '' Essay on Man/' There had 
been for some time a report that Pope was busy 
upon a System of Morality; but this design was not 
discovered in the new poem, which had a form and 
a title with which its readers were unacquainted. 
Its reception was not uniform; some thought it a 
very imperfect piece, though not without good lines! 
While the author was unknown, some, as will al- 
ways happen, favoured him as an adventurer, and 
some censured him as an intruder ; but all thought 
him above neglect; the sale increased, and editions 
were multij^^ied. 

The subsequent editions of the first Epistle ex* 
kibited two memorable corrections. At first, the 
poet and his firiend 

E:ypati(it9 freeiy aV this scene of mao^ 
A mighty maze 4if mal^f wUiout a pbm^ 

For which he wrote afterwards, 

A mighty maze, bui m< wUumi aphn : 

for^ if there were no plaa, it were in vain t»de8erib# 
or to trace the mazQ. . 

The other alteration was of these lines ; 
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I .. And'spke o( pride, and in il^ rtasdnh spSte, 
»... .... One taitltiiflcleft30y'wh«fcteyeriB> is Tight; 

but haying afterwar^ds ^diacoarei^, or been shewn, 
tljat the " truth" which subsisted " in qnte «f 
^* ri^ason" could wi be very ^^clear," he robstituttiid 

And spite of pride, in erring reason* s spite. 

To such oversights will the most vigorous mind 
be liable, when it is employed at once upon argu- 
ment and poetry* 

The second and third Epistles were published; 
and Pope was, I believe, more and more suspected 
of writing, them; at last, in 1734, he avowed the 
fourth, and claimed the honour of a moral poet* 

In the conclusion it is sufficiently acknowledged, 
that the doctrine of the " Essay on Man'" was re- 
ceived from Bolingbroke, who is said to have ridi- 
culed Pope, among those who enjoyed his confi* 
d^ce, as having adopted and advanced principles 
of which he did not perceive the consequence, and 
as. blindly propagating opinions contrary to his own^ 
That those communications had been consolidated 
ijato a sdhieme regularly drawn, and delivered to 
Pc^, fr<Mn whom it returned only transformed from 
prose to verse, has been reported, but can hardly be 
true. The Essay plainly appears the fabric of a 
poet; what Bolingbroke sup]^ied could be only the 
fcrst principles ; the order, illustration, and embel- 
lishments;, must all be Pope's- \ • 

.These principles it is not my buianess'to clfear 
from, obscurity, dogmatism, or &lsehood ; but iA»y 
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were uQt immediiately osstmin^ } . f^Udaophy and 
poetry have, iiot ojften , th^i m^me .rcadera ; . gad the 
Essay abounded in spleodid amplifications and 
sparkling sentences^ wkieh were read' and admired 
wiih.no great attention to* their nlthliate purpose; 
its flow^ra; caught the eye, which did not see what 
the gay foliage concealed, and for a time flourished 
in the sunshine of universal approbation. So little 
was any evil tendency discovered, that, as inno- 
cence is unsuspiciausy'^many read it ibr a manual of 
piety. 

Its reputation sooa invited a translator. It was 
first turned into French prose, and afterwards by 
Resnel into verse. Both -translations fell into tlws 
hands of Crousaz, who first, when he had the ver- 
i»ion in prose, wrote a general censure, and after- 
wards reprinted ResneFs version^ with particular 
remarks upon pvery paragmph. 

Crousaz was a professor of Switzerland, eminent 
£»r his treatise of Logic, and his '^ Exainen de Pyr- 
rhonisme ;V and^ however little known or regarded 
b^e, was no mean antagonist. His mind was one 
af these in which philosophy and {nety are haippily 
united. He was accustomed to argument and d^- 
quisition, and perhaps was grown too desirous of de-> 
tecting faults $ but his inteiitioiM were always 
right, his opinions were solid, and his religion 
pore. 

. UiB incessant vigilance for the promotion of piety 
disposed him to \o6k with distrust upon all metaphy- 
sical systems of Theology, and all schemes of vir- 
tue and happiness purely rational ; and therefore it 
ifras not long before he was persuaded that the po-* 
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«itu>nfif of Pope,, as tkesy terminated for the m^t part 
in natural retigion, were intended to draw mankind 
away from renalation, and to represent the whole 
course of things as a necessary concatenation of in- 
dissoluble fatality ; and it is undeniable^ that in many 
passages a religious eye may easily disoovw ex* 
pressions not rery favourable to morals, or to lu 
berty. 

About this time Warburton began to make his 
appearance in the first ranks of learning. He was a 
man of vigorous faculties, a mind fervid and vehe* 
ment, suj^lied by incessant and unlimited enquiry^ 
with wonderful extent and variety of knowledge, 
which yet had not oppressed his imagination, nor 
ckwded his perspicacity. To every work he brought 
a memory full fiaoght, together with a fancy feHile 
of original combinations, and at once exerted the 
powers of the scholar, the reasoner, and the wit/ 
But his knowledge was too multi&rious to be always 
exact, and his pursuits too eager to be always can-* 
tious. His abilities gave him an haughty confidence^ 
which he disdained to cooceal or mollify; and his 
impati^iee of opposition disposed him to treat his 
adversaries with such cotitemptuons superiority as 
made has readers ccmamonly his enemies, and ex-* 
cited against the advocate the wishes of soma who. 
fiBivoured the cause. He seems to have ad<^ted the 
Roman Emperor's determination, oderint dum me* 
Ummt; he used no allurements of gentle language, 
but wiidied to oompdl rather Aaa persuade. 

His style is cofHous without seleetion, and for^ 
eible without neatness; he took the words that 
presented themselves ; his diction is coarse and im* 
pure ; and his sentences are unmeasured. 
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He faad» in the eMly -patrt of Us lifev pleaaid finta» 
nfelf with the nottcBof iirferiorwiMy and correB^on^^ 
ed with the enemies «f Pope. A Letter was pro* 
dii<;fed| when he ^ad peffaaps himself for gt^tten it^ 
in which he tells Concanen, " Dryden, I ohtMre^ 
" borrows for want of leisure, and Pope for want of 
'^ genius ; Milton out of pride, and Addison out of 
*^ modesty." And when Theobald published ^* Slmk- 
" speare/' in opposition to Pope^ the best notes were 
supplied by Warburton. 

But the time was now oome when Warburton was 
to change his opinion ; and Pope was to find a de^ 
fender in him- who had contributed so much to the 
exaltation of his rivaL 

The arrogance of Warburton excited against him 
every artifice of offence, and therefore it may be 
supposed that his unioti with Pope was censured as 
hypocritical inconstancy; but surely to think dif* 
ferently, at different timesi of poetical merit, may 
be easily allowed. Such opinions are often ad- 
mitted, and dismissedi without nice examination^ 
Who is there that has not found reason for change 
ing his mind about questions of greater import^ 
ance ? 

Warburton, whatever was his motive, undertook, 
without solicitation, to rescue P^ from the talons 
of Crousaz, by freeing him irom the imputation of 
fiivouring fetality, m rejecting revelation ; and from 
month to month continued a vindication of the 
^^ Essay on Man," in the literary journal of that 
time called '< The Republic of Letters." 

Pope, who probably began to doubt the tendency 
of his own work, was glad that the positions, of 
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v^mh' he perofeitdtt KitM^lf ^ tiot to knonir th6 fait 
meaBifif^y cottld by any mode of interpretatioh be? 
mkd^ to mean well. How much he was pleased with 
his ^tuitoas defender, the following Letter evi- 
dently shews : 

*'SIR^ April 11, 1732. 

'* I halve just received fr6m Mr. R. two more of 
'* your Letters. It is in the greatest hurry ima- 
** ginable that I write this ; but I cannot help thank-' 
" ingyou in particular for your third Letter, which 
" is so extremely clear, short, and fuH, that I think 
^* Mr. Crousaz ought never to have another answer^ 
'* and deserved not so good an one. 1 can only say, 
^* you do him too much honour, and me too much 
** right, so odd as the expression seems j for you 
'* have made ray system as clear as I ought to have 
" done, and could not. It is indeed the same sys* 
" tem as mine, but illustrated with a ray of your 
** oWn, as they sjay our natural body is the same still 
" when it is glorified. I am sure I like it better than 
" I did before, and so will every man else. I know 
** I meant just what you explain ; but I did not ex- 
" plain my own meaning so well as you. You un- 
** derstand me as well as I do myself; but you ex- 
" press me better than I could express myself. Pray, 
" accept the sincerest acknowledgments- I cannot 
" but wish these Letters were put together in one 
" Book, and intend (with your leave) to procure a 
** translation of part at least, or of all of them, into 
" French ; but I shall not proceed a step without 
'^ your consent and opinion, &c.^' 

By this fond and eager acceptance of an exculpa- 
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tory coiaixietkt. Pope testified Ithitl; wba^^yer itiigM 
be, the seemiiOg or. real import jof the prineiplksy 
wJiiich he had received from iSolin^brQke^ he by4 
not intentionally attacked reUgicm*; and Boling* 
broke, if he meant to make him, without his own 
consent, an instrument of mischief, found him now 
en^ged, with his eyes open, on the side of truth. 

It is known that Bolingbroke concealed frcmi 
Pope his real opinions. He once discovered them 
to Mr. Hooke, who related them again to Pope, and 
was told by him that he must have mistaken the 
meaning of what he heard ; and Bolingbroke^ when 
Pope's uneasiness incited him to desire an ex-' 
planation, declared that Hooke had misunderstood 
him. 

Bolingbroke hated Warburton, who had drawn 
his pupil from him; and a little before Pope's death 
they had a dispute, from which they parted with 
mutual aversion. 

From this time Pope lived in the closest, intimacy 
with hi» commentator, and amply rewarded his 
kindness and his zeal; for he introduced him to 
Mr. Murray, by whose interest he became preacher , 
at Lincoln's Inn ; and to Mr. Allen, who gave him 
his niece and his estate, and by consequence a 
bii^opric When he died^ he left hini the pro- 
perty of his works; a legacy which may be reason- 
ably estimated at four thousand pounds. '' 

Pope's fondness for the ** Essay on Man" appe^€|<d 
by his desire of its propagation. Dobson, who had 
gained reputation by his version of Prior's " Splp-^ 
" mon," was emjdoyed by him to translate it into 
Latin verse, and was for that purpose some time fit 
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Tm^enhoiu i bat be left Im moxk, whiuMmm:: wiri 
tile fWMif unfinished; and, by Benson's inTitetiofl^ 
imdiertoc^ tiie longer task of ^< Paiadifle LosI/' Bf3|it 
then desired his frigid to find a schidar who diortld 
turn his Esttty into Latin prose ; but no sach per^ 
:fotmanGe has ever aj^pear^. ' 

Pope lived at this time anumg the Chreat^ with tibat 
feeepti^a and respect to which his works entitled 
Vm^ and whieh he bad not impaired by any private 
misconduct or factioos partiality^ Though Bolkig*' 
broke was his friend^ Walpole Was not his enemy; 
but treated him with so mudi consideratioa as^ lA 
his request^ to sdicit and obtain from the Fre&eh 
Minister an abbey for Mr. Southcot^ whom he con** 
sidered himself as obliged to reward, by this eiG^« 
tien of his interest, for the benefit whi<^h he had 
received from his attendance in a long illness. 

It was said, that when the Court was at Rieh'* 
mondy Queen Caroline had declared her intention 
to visit him. This may have been only a careless 
eflhsiony thought on no more : the report of sui^ 
notice, however, was soon in many mouths ; and, if 
I ^ noti forget or misapprehend 8avdge's account^ 
Fope^ pretending to decline what was not yet offered^ 
left his house for a time, not, I suppose^ for any 
ofther refiison than lest he should be thought to stay 
at home in escpectation of an honour which would 
not be conferred. He was therefore angry at Swidt, 
wh6 represents him ^ " rising the visits of a 
^' Queen," because he knew that what had never 
bMn offered had never been refused. 

Beside the general system of morality, supposed 
to be contained in the " Essay on Man,*' it was his 
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intention to write distinct poems upon tlie different 
daties or conditions of life ; one of which is the 
Epistle to Lord Bathurst (1733) on tbe ^' Use of 
" Riches," a piece on which he declared great la* 
hour to have been bestowed •* 

Into this poem some hints are historically thrown, 
and sonie known characters are introduced, with 
others of which it is difficult to say how far they 
are real or fictitious ; but the praise of Kyrl, the 
Man of Ross, deserves particular examination, who, 
after a long and pompous enumeration of his public 
works and private charities, is said to have diffused 
all those blessing s from Ji}^ hundred a year. Won* 
ders are willingly told and willingly heard. The 
trqth is, that Kyrl was a man of known integrity 
and active benevolence, by whose solicitation the 
wealthy were persuaded to pay contributions to his 
charitable schemes ; this influence he obtained by 
an example of liberality exerted to the utmost ex- 
tent of his power, and was thus enabled to give 
more than he had. This account Mr. Victor re- 
ceived from the minister of the place : and I have 
preserved it, that the praise of a good man, being 
made more credible, may be more solid. Narra- 
tions of romantic and impracticable virtue, will be 
read with wonder, but that which is unattainable is 
recommended in vain ; that good may be endear 
voured, it must be shewn to be posj^ible. 

This is the only piece in which the author hag 
given a hint of his religion, by ridiculing the ce* 
remony of burning the pope, and by mentioning 

* Spence. 
VOL. XI, K . 
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foi^e; 



with some indignation iK'e inscription (m the Mb* 
niiment.* *• . . : ; 

When th^s poem was first published, the'AiiiilbgtIltdy 
having" no letters of direction, Was perpleied and 
obscure. Pope seems to have written with no vferjf 
distinct idea : for he calls that an ' *^ Epii^le to 
** BathuFst," in which Bathurst is iatroduced ia« 
speaking. 

He afterwards ( 1 734) inscribed to Lord CobhMA 
his ** Characters of Men," written with close atten- 
tion to the (^rations of the mind, and modifica- 
tions of life. In this poem he has endeavoured fo» 
establish arid exemplify his favourite theory 6l*th6 
nding Passmiy by which he means an original di- 
rection of desire to some particular objecit ; an in- 
nate affection, which gives all action a determinate 
and invariable tendency, and operates upon the 
whole system of life, either openly, or more se- 
cretly, by the intervention of some accidental or 
subordinate propension. 

Of any passion, thus innate and irresistible, the 
existence may be reasonietbly doubted. Human 
cliaracters are by no means constant ; men change 
by change of place, of fortune, of acquaintance; he 
who is at one time a lover of pleasure, is lit ano- 
ther a lover of money. Those indeed M^ho attain 
any excellence, commonly spend life in otte pur- 
suit ; for excellence is riot often gained upon easier 
terms. But to the particular species of fexcellehce 
men are directed, not by an ascendant plati6t,' or 
predominating humour, but by the first book which 

* JBrected to r<»mmeinorate the great Fire of London on 
Fish street-hill. ... 
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they t/ead^ mmfi early conyersation "which thejr- 
heardy or some accident which excited ardour and 
enwlaAioii. 

,,Ii roust at least be allowed that this rulitiff Pas- 
sioky antecedent to reason and observation, must 
ha^e, an object independent on human contrivance; 
for^here can be no natural desire of artificial good. 
No man thei*efore can be born, in the strict accep- 
tation, a lover of money ; for he may be born 
where m<>ney does not exist: nor can he be born,, 
in a moral sense, a lover of his country ; for society, 
politically regulated, is a. state contradistinguished 
from a state of nature ; > and any attention to that 
coalition of interests which makes the happiness 
of acountry^ is possible only to those whom en- 
<}uiry and reBection have enabled to comprehend it. 
V This doctrine is in itself pernicious as well as. 
false ; its tendency is to produce the belief of a 
kind of njoral predestination, or overruling prin- 
ciple which cannot be resisted ; he that admits it 
is(' prepared to comply with every desire that ca- 
price 0r opportunity shall excite, and to flatter 
himself that he submits only to the lawful dominion 
of nature, in obeying the resistless authority ofhis 
rulmg Passion. 

; Pope has formed his theory with so little skill, 
tj^ty in the examples by which he illustrates and 
confirms it, he has confounded passions, appetites, 
and habits. 

To the " Characters of Men,'' he added soon 
atlter, id an Epistle supposed to halve been addressed 
to Martha Blount, but which the last edition has 
taken from her, the " Characters of Women." Thia 

K 2 
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poeiiiy .whidi was laboured with great diligence f^ 
and in the author's opinion with {i^reat. success, wa» 
neglected ^t its first publication, as the comnienta- 
tor supposes, because the public was informed, by 
an advertisement, that it contained no character 
drawn from the Life ; an assertion which Pope pro- 
bably did not expect nor wish to have been believed^ 
and' which he soon gave his readers sufficient reason 
to distrust,^ by teUing them in a note that the work 
wa» imp^feet, because part of his subject wa» 
Viee too hu/h to be yet exposed. 

The time however soon came, in which it was^ 
safe to display the Duchess of Marlborough under 
the name of Atossa; and her character was inserted 
with no great honour to the writer's gratitude. 

He published from time to time (between 1730 
and 174(>}Imitations»^of different poems of Horace, 
generally with his name, and once, as wa^ suspepted^. 
without it. What he was upon moral principles 
ashamed to own, he ought to have suppressed. Of 
tl^se pieces it is useless to settle the dates, as they 
had seldom much relation to the times, and perhaps- 
had been long in his hands. 

This mode of imitation, in which the antients are 
familiarised, by adapting their sentiments to moderb 
topics,, by making Horace say of Shakspeare what 
he originally said of Ennius, and accommodating^ 
his satires on Pantolabus and Nomentanus.to the 
flatterers and prodigals of our own time,, was .first 
practised in the reign of CharWthe Second^ ]yy Old- 
ham and Rochester, at least I renoiember no instances 
more ancient. It is a kind of middle coniposition 
between tjranslation ^and original design, wjiicb 
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pleases when the thoughts are unexpectedly aippli'* 
cable, arid the parallelis lucky. It seems to liave 
Ijeen Pope*s favourite amusement ; for he has car- 
ried it farther than any former poet. 

He published likewise a revival, in smoother num- 
bers, of Dr. Donne's Satires, which was recom- 
mended to him by the Duke of Shrewsbury and the 
Earl of Oxford. They made no great impression on 
the public. Pope seems to have known their imbe- 
cility, and therefore suppressed them while he was 
yet contending to rise in reputation, but ventured 
them when he thought their deliciences more likely 
to be imputed to Donne than to himself. 

The Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which seems to be 
derived in its first design from Boileau*s Address 
a son Esprit f was published in January, 1735, about 
a month before the death of him to whom it is in- 
scribed. It is to be regretted, that either honour 
or pleasure should have been missed hy Arbuthnot ; 
a man estimable for his learning, amiable for his 
life, and venerable for his piety. 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension^ 
skilful in his profession, versed in the sciences, ac- 
quainted with ancient literature, and able to animate 
his mass of knowledge by a bright and active ima- 
gination j a scholar with great brilliance of wit ; a 
wit, whoi, in the crowd of life, retained and disco- 
vered a noble ardour of religious zeal. 

Iq^this poem Pope seems to reckon with the pub- 
lic. He vindicates himself from censures ; and with 
dignity;^ rather than arrogance, enforces' his owa 
claims to kindness and respect. 

Into this poem are inter woyea several paragraphs 
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wh^ch hfnd: boeiv before printed as a fragmienty and 
among tkeia the satirical lines upon Addison, of 
which the last couplet has been twice corrected. 
It was first, 

Who would not smile if such a man there be 1 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he t 

Then, 

Who would not grieve if such a man there be ? 
Who would not laugh if Addison were he 1 

At last it is. 
Who but must laugh if such a man there be 1 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he 1 

He was at this time at open war with Lord Her* 
vey, who had distinguished himself as a steady ad- 
herent to the Ministry J and, being offended with a 
contemptuous answer to one of his pamphlets,^ had 
summoned Pulteney to a duel. Whether he or Pope 
made the first attack, perhaps, cannot now be easily 
known :' he had written an invective against Pope,^ 
Whom he calls, '* Hard as thy heart, and as thy 
"Ijirfh obscure;'' and hints that his father was a 
hatter. To this Pope wrote a reply in verse and 
prose*;, the verses are in this poem ; and the prose, 
though it was never sent, was p;*inted among his 
Letters, but to a cool reader of the present time ex- 
hibits nothing but tedious malignity. 

His last Satires, of the general kind, were tw0 
Dialogues, named, from the year in which they were 
published, ** Seventeen Hundred and Thirty-eight." 
In these poems many are praised, » and m^ny re- 
proached. Pope was then entangled in the opposi* 
tion ; a follower of the Prince of Wales, wlio dtf^ed 

^ * Sedition and Defamation displayed/ 8vo. 1733. 
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at Jus house, ai^ ^he friend of many who obstructed 
and ,censur^ the conduct of the Minister! His 
potitif^l partiality was too plainly shewn : he f^got 
the prudence with which he paissed, in his early 
yearsy unii^ured and unoffending, through much 
more Tiolent conflicts of , faction. 

In the first Dialogue, having an opportunity of 
praising Allen of Bate, he aaked his leave to men- 
tion him as a man not illustrious by any merit of his 
ancestors, and called him in his verses << low-born 
^^ Allen.'' Men are seldom satisfied with praise 
introduced or followed by any mention of defect. 
Allen seems not to have taken i^ny p}e<^^r<e in his 
epithet, which was afterwards softened intto,^' humT 
^«He Allen.*' ,; . , 

In the second Dialogue he took som4& liberty 
with one of the Foices, among others; which JFox, 
in a reply to LytteUon, took an opportunity of rer 
paying, by reproaching him with the friendship of 
a lampooner, who seattored hi^ ink without fe^^ or 
decency, and against whom he hoped the reis^ntr 
ment of the Liegislature would quickly be dis* 
charged. 

' About this time Paul Whitehead, a small poet, 
wak sbmmoned J[>elbre the Lords for a poem c^}e4 
f' Manners," together with Doddb&y his publisher^ 
Whitehead, who faungJk>ose upop society, sculked 
anff'escap^d ; but Dodsl^'s shop and family madf 
his'^pe&rance necessary^ He was, howev^r> ^ooii 
disniissed ; and the whole proei^i^ ww prob^bljy ipr 
tended rather to intioiidate Bope,. thftn tp puiyish . 
WllitehteJld. 

Pope never afterwards attempted to join the pa- 
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.^y]il7\vitbvUieMp40ti nor 4fQVii to peitf i^pan gMits^ 
men. That he desisted ftrom this attonpts^of re^ 
foiroatiop, j|s iiiiptttedf by hisoommentator^ to his 
despair of "prevailing over the 4x>rrupti}(m' of' the 
time. He was not likely to have been er«r of opi- 
nion that the dread of his satire woald countet^VQil 
the love of ppwer or of money ; he pleased himself 
with being important dnd formidable, and gratified 
sometimes his pride^ and sometimes his resentment ; 
till at last he began to think he should be more 
safe, if he were less busy. 

The " Memoirs of Scriblerus/' published about 
this time, extend only to the first book of a work 
projected in concert by Pope, Swift, and Arfoathnbt, 
who used to meet in the time of Queen Arane^ and 
denominated themselves the " Scriblerus Club.'* 
Their, purpose wa^i to censure the abuses of learn- 
.ing by a fictitious life of an infatuated Scholar. 
They were dispersed ; the design was never com- 
pl^^ted ; and Warburton laments its miscarriage, as 
an event very disastrous to polite letters* 

If the whole may be estimated by this specimen, 
which seems to be the production of Arbuthnot, 
with a few touches perhaps by Pope, the want of 
more will not be much lamented; .for the folUes 
which the M^riter ridicules are so little practised, 
that they are not known ; nor can the satire he un- 
derstood but by the learned: he raises phan^oma^of 
absurdity, and then drives them away. He^t^nres 
diseases that were never; felt. 

For this reason this joint production of three 
great writers has never obtained any notice from 
mankind; it has been little read, or whea read has 
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-liOEdH £«vgottei}/:a8 no lif an -coiM' b^ ^inielr/^ better^ 
i^rimeiTi(Brf%remeftAei^in^it. ' - 

The desiga cannot bdag* ^bf mttucfc ori^n^lity ; 
I fori besidas its gen^rnl resemblance to Pon Quixote/ 
there will be fouiid in it particnlar imitation of the 
History of Mr* Ottffle. 

Swift carried so much of it into Ireland as sup- 
plied him with hints for his travels; and with 
those the world might have been contented, though 
the rest had been suppressed. 

Pope had sought for images and sentiments in a 
region not known to Imve been explored by many 
< other of the English writers ; he had consulted the 
modei^ writers of Latin Poetry, a class of authors 
whom Boilean endeavoured to bring* into contempt, 
aad who are too generally neglected. Pope, how- 
ever, was not ashamed of their acquaintance, nor 
ungrateful for the advantages which he might have 
derived irom it. A small selection from the Italians, 
who wrote in Latin, had been published at London, 
about the latter end of the last century by a * man 
;who concealed his name, but whom his Preface 
shews to have been well qualified for his undertak- 
ii^. Thia collection Fopfe amplified by more than 
half, and (1740) published it in two volumes, but 
injuriously omitted his predecessor's preface. To 
these books, which had nothing but the mere text, 
no regard was paid; the authors were stillneglect- 
ed, and the editor was neither praised nor censured. 

He did not sink into idleness ; he had planned a 

* Sioce discovered to have been Atterbury, afterwards 
Bishop oCBoefaeftter. 
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wortt^^ whicbrf lie considered lul niilisequieiilk to Uft 
** iBsmy on M«ii/ ' of t^Jiiofa be hm given' tbift ae^* 
count laDi*v»#ifth? ^ 

"If ever I write any iaoreEpisdes inverse^ one 
^ of them shall be addressed to you. I ba^re long 
^* concerted it^ and begun It; but I would make 
"what bears your name as finished as my last wm<k 
" ought to be, that is to say 9 more finished thaa any 
** of the rest. The subject is large, and will divide 
*^^ into four Bpistles, which naturally follow th^ 
*^ ^ Essay on Manj' viz; 1. Of the Extent and 
" Limits of human Reason and Science. 2. A 
^* View of the useful and therefore attainable, and 
" of thi^ umiseiful and therefore unattiaitiable, Arts. 
•* 3. « Of the Nature^ Ends, Application, aftd Use^ 
" of different Capacities. 4. Of the Use of Litam** 
<^tng, of the Science of the World, and of Wit. 
^ it will conclude with a satire against the Misap* 
^ plication of all these, exemplified by Pictures, 
^' Characters, and Examples/' 

This Wol'k in fts full extent j being nc^^ afflidted 
with' an asthmfa, and finding the powers pf'life gra^ 
dually declining, he had no longer courage to un- 
dertake; but, from^the materials whi^h he h^dpro^ 
vJded^ he added, at Warburtori's request,* another 
book tO*the '* Dunciad,'* of which the desigfn isto 
ridicule such studies as are either hopS^lesibr u^ste- 
teSI^,'as either pursue what is unattainable, or ^kdt, 
ifitbeMtained, isbf noTfise; - ' - '^ 

When this book was printed (1742) the laiirel 
had been for some time ujpion the head ef Cibber } 
atnaii whom it cannot be siipposed^thatPope^cAild 
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re^rd ilMth imfcii InnSnvsRopwteebi^'itltwgfa ita 
o^e ef the imiMHoiiil of Hotacei kd-fiat liber^ly 
enough praised the <' Careless Htisbsbid;^^ 'In the 
^* Ddnciad,** ' amoiig other worthless scribblers, he 
tiad' mentfoned €ibber ymhti^ in hur ^ Apole^/' 
complaiuis of the ^edt Pdet's^akihdiiOss <M'mdre 
injbri^iis, " Wedatwe,** says he^^ *< I neuter 'htitv« 
offended him/* . . . • j. : ,. ; 

H might have been eiipected thioLt P6pe» should 
have been, in some degree,^ molUAed ky this sUb*' 
missire gentlc^ss, but no sad! cotiideqtteilce' ap- 
peared. Thougli he condescended to command 
Oibber once, be mentioned hiiB afterwards cdn«- 
teifiptuoasly in one of his satires, and*<agaiii in his 
Epistle to Arbuthnot ; and ih the ibiipHi book of 
lAt& " Dttnciad" attacked him with acfittMOtiy, to 
wMeh the prov^ation is not easily dJiefc^^^etable. 
fterhapshe imagined Ijiat^ in ridiculihg tke-Laureiat, 
he satirized those by whom the laurel iMd ' been 
gfir)^ and gratified that ambitibus petulanM^ i«(itb 
which he affected to insutt the :^reat« 
r raphe severity of this satire leftCibb^ no loti^^er 
any patience. He had confidence enough 'in hit 
own powers to believe that lie could dislurb the 
quiet of his adversary, and doubtiLess did>not:want 
instigators^ who wttlumt any care about the tiotoryy 
d^red te^ amuse themselves by l^<^ing ^ the oda-^ 
terit. ; HeMtfaeitefove gave the totf^a p|itpph}M> -ift 
wl^ok ^he Rehires his reselution from that tiiifi^ 
never to bear another- blow without fe<!|iliiitig^i|, 
Aiid to tim out? hib aidversistry by perse vemnee^ i0he 
eanridt' 4onq^er Him by ^strength* > V ^ ** - ;; 
i)>l%6 indessant and unappeasable mi^iiity of 
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f oje'id^Aiptttetf ttr a^itf y Wstdht cause; After iU 
^^hA WMH Wfet^ Martla^'^ hud bedn dtiven 
off the stage^ by the offence which the mummy and 
trbGOdiidi ^Ve 4lie aridfence, while the exploded 
9lieti&wa»yet> fresh in memory, it happened that 
Cibber played Bayes in the Rehearsal; and, as it 
had been ufi^al to enliren the part by the mention 
of any recent theatrical transactions, he said, that 
he oiice thought to hare introduced his lovers dis- 
guised in a Munitny and a Crocodile. "This,'* 
says he, "was received with loud claps, which in- 
f* dicated contempt of the play/' Pope, who was 
behind the scenes, meeting him as he left the stage, 
ftttacked him, as he says, with all the virulence of 
a *^ \<fit 4Mit of his senses ;" to which he replied; 
^^that he would take no other notice of what was 
" send by so particular a man, than to declare, that, 
Mra&oftenas he played that part, he would re{)eat 
#< the same {MTovdcation." 

^ He shews Im opinion to be, that Pope was one of 
the authors of the play which h6 so zealously de* 
fended j and adds an idle story of Pope's behaviour 
fttatftv^n. 

*'The pamphlet was written with little power of 
i^OHghior language, and, if suffered to remain 
without notice, would have been very soon forgot- 
t^iii Pope had now been enough acquainted with 
IttimM 4ife to know, if his passion had not been too 
f^oif»eiekA for ht^undiefrstanding, that from a cohten- 
]^l>» j&e his witii Cibber,' the world seeks nothing 
JbiAtdiv^i^on^ which is given ^t the expense of the 
i»glier d^racter. When Cibber lampooned Pop^^ 
^tirid^ty ^as e*cited J what Pope would sajr of 
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^sp^rity mi^H betray hi».f itin md Umm Imrd^ 

«ity- ••»;,;*'»:• M.. 

. He sbo^d therefore, ^vci 3i:^ejred the pMipMti 
to flutter aud die, M^ithoot confemi^g'^batitrsteHg^ 
l;iim. The disboDpur of being, sherm as CiblMr'i 
antagonist could never be compengated by the rie^ 
tory. Gibber had nothing to lose ; when Pope had 
exhausted, all his malignity upon hSm, he wouki 
rise in the e^^teem both of hh friends and hi« 
enemies.; Silence only could have made him despir 
cable ; the blow which did not appear to be felt 
would have been struck in vaiuv 
. But PopeV irascibility prevailed, and heresotved 
tp tfU the wjbole JSnglish world thathe was at- war 
with Cibj^er; and, to shew that he thought him no 
common adversary, he prepared no eommoit r€n^ 
geance ; he published a new edition of the '^ Dun'- 
ciad," in which he degraded Theobald from his 
painful pre-eminence, and enthroned Cihbtr ill his 
stead. Unshappily the two heroes were ef opposite 
pbara.cterS| and Pope was^ unwilling to lo^ what 
he had already written; he has therefor^ depraved 
his poem by gtvii^ to Gibber the old bqoksv the 
old piedantry, aud the sluggish .pertin^qitj^ of 
Theobald. , . 

V,o^ Wa3 ignorant eppngh of his own interest, to 
makea^p^oth^r change, and intro4i;u3^ Qsh^TM milk- 
tending for the prize among the boo]i;»eU^i^ 
Psb9r^e was a man:.entir^ destitute plvj^tame, 
w.i;t^^QU,t ,f §nse^ <>f ^any disgrace but tbat:^« pntjerlyf. 
He if>^^ n^e,, wh|e^ he \^a3 cjping that wh^ mtiad 
J^ope's f^^pj^pmi^if^ th^t be ph^uldjbetpuVinto'tb^ 
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I4« «ra«r» 

t gave na credit to hlg prediction, tiU in tinde I 
saw it aepoinplislied. The ghafts of satife viere 
dBi'ect^d e^ftlfy in Vattt agaiiiigt Gibber and' Q»* 
borne ; hbm^ r^jMlIed by the impenetrable impd* 
dem^ of one, and ^ <i^6ned by the impassive 
dnlncss of the other. Pope confessed Ins own paiti 
by %t8 anger; but he gave n# pain to those who 
hkd provoked liim* He was able to hnai: none bnt 
himself; by transferring the same ridicule from 
one to MXithefy he reduced himself to the insigni§^ 
6anoe of his ocwn magpie, who from his cage eaHs 
cuckold at a venture* ^ 

Cifeber, according' to his engagement, repaid' the 
^^Bdnoiad" witii another pamphlet, which. Pope 
said, *^ would be as good as a dose of hartshorn to 
^^hkif;^' but>hfS'tongile i^ his heart were at vari-^ 
ance* I have heard Mr. Richardson relate, thatlio 
attended his father the painter on a visit, when 6ne 
of Gibber's pamphtets came into the hands o£ Pope^ 
who'said, ^ these things are my diversion/^ They 
sat by him while he perused it, and saw his fealuries 
writhing with anguish; and young Richatdsoii 
Haid tb his father whi^n tbej returned,' that he hoped 
td be preserve from such diven^icm as had * beett 
that day the lot of Pope. ' 

^ Fi*om this time, finding his diseases more oppref^ 
sive; And ^ his viteal powers gradually declinipg, he 
ho longer strained his faculties With any originid 
coiiipbsition, nor propoi^ any other einployihent 
foi^-hisrettlai^ing life than the revisdl and <H>rrec« 
ftdh 6f Mi^ fbrmer work; in which hti receited 
kdvic* aHd assi^ance from Warburton, wliOm he 
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iegr«e» v< ,• i'i:'n! . t •• ,.- i -i «(.•. ^.^ x,, -v, i 

He'ktd^aiPideiriii Spidt PoiMi^;p«i^mpflr;*mtiwak 
B(i««ch kws^ to miailkiii^;; iW.kii hejto. floras (iBMttis 
^lie !]h'oj)&tiv wlioyaocoiyliog toa «rkiiciiliH»i &i^ifmi 
mtubiia^ a colony aa 'Brhajm 3!be Mlij^rt JImt^c^ 
fore WM of tfaa iU^uldask u^e :. tk** si^iorB ware a 
race «poh idbom imdgiavtioa.&aA ;b6etoeil^batitfted^^ 
aM «(ttwtioEi w^aciea, aauiJtb.i?i^feHa the imimi wiU 
not easily t be reciilled, wh^n it.«dn7ited ini Utmk 
verse, wkicb Pope Imd adopted with gt«^ alnpru.- 
deace^ and/ I thinks witbont dtteidEMifadefEtftM of 
the nature of oar language. The>sdcek(^]Sy at least 
ift f)arty preseirved by . Rotfhead ; % f whi«b ) i( apt- 
pears tbat .Pope waa) thoughtless eiiaugb to :»ie|}el 
tbe naoRKi of his heroes, ivith terminatioas not con^ 
sistent wifth the tisieoai country ;in ,whkhhe places 

;:iie4iiigered' thirough : tbe next year;; bal..pi^rr 
"ideived himself, asi he expresses it, ^< going dou^ii 
the' hill/^ He. i^ for at least five yearisi been 
aAioted Wtth^an asthma,, land otlier disorders, which 
fcto pbysieians vtere unable to relieve. 'Soward^ 
thet^endi of his life he consulted Br. TbomsQiv ^^ 
man who. had,/by large promises,, and fi?ee iien^uu'e)^ 
of the common practice of physic, forced hiins^ 
up intp/suddon repiitati<»l. Thomson declared hi» 
distemper; to be a dropsy, and eva^aat^ part /ovf 
the water by tinoture of jalap; bat^ owtfessed tii^jt' 
hiS'. belly did not. subinde. Thomson, hftd 9^f^ 
enemies, and Pope was persuaded t|^f dismiss hipk^-. 

While he was yet capable of amusement ^4 
oonYersation^ as he was one day sitting in the air 
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Willi, Lofd Boliagkmke md Lord MwehmMfc, he 
saw hia &TOiirite Mftiiha BkKmt at the bottem ef 
tliaievraee^ and adbsd Lord Bolkigbrake ta go and 
hand her op. BoliBgbroke, not likiii|^ his ffU'iMw], 
er<MMed his legs and sat rtill ; bat Lovd Mafehr 
most, who was younger and less captioas, watted 
on the lady, who, wl^n he came ;to her^ asked^ 
'< What, is he not dead yet ?" Bhe is said tm hare 
neglected him, with idiameful unkindness, in the 
latter time of his decay ; yet, of the little which he 
had to leave she had a very great part. Their 
acquaintance began early; the life of each was 
pictured on the other's minci ; their conversation 
therefore was endearing, for when they met, there 
was an immediate coalition of congenial notions. 
Perhaps he considered her unwillingness to ap- 
proach the chamber of sickness as female weakness, 
or human frailty ; perhaps he was conscious to 
himself of peevishness and impatience, or, though 
he was offended by her inattention, might yet con- 
sider her merit as overbalancing her fault; and if 
he had suffered his heart to be alienated from her, 
he could have found nothing that might fill her 
place; he could have only shrunk within himself; 
it was too late to transfer his confidence or fond- 
ness. 

In May 1744, his death was approaching^* on 
the 6th, he was all day delirious, which he men- 
tioned four days afterwards as a sufficient humilia- 
tion of the vanity of man; he afterwards complain- 
ed of seeing things as through a curtain, and in ftibe 

* Spence. • 
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eriottr»$^uiA one^day/io tkdfKWMe ofBoda^i 
iflked what.ftnxi 4t .fiM liiai came oofc 6;aK<the^W9il« 
Vat Sid tkai liis tgrontert inooAMnkiice ww iiiar 

. Bfllingbttdfie sometiiiies Wepfc ov^r him in this 
itot& 0f helpkfls^ (kcay; ind being tdd by Spenoe, 
tfefc Bope, at the intermiasion of his deliHoiifinesSy 
vw: always saying something kind ekher of his 
pisesent or absent friends, and that his> humanity 
aaemed to have survived his nuderrtanding, an* 
sweredy '^It has so/' And^ded, '< I never in n^ 
^* life knew a man that ha^ so tender a heart for 
'^ his particular friends, or more geneaeal friendship 
** tor mankind/^ At another tinie.he said, ^^ I 
'^have known Pope these, thirty years^ and vahae 
'^nlyself more in his friendship than^^-^His grief 
then suppressed his voice. 

Pope expressed undoubting confidence of a fii<^ 
tiire state* Being asked by his friend Mr. Hodka, 
a papist, whether he would not die. like his father 
and mother, and whether a priest should not be 
called; he answered, ^M do not think it essential, 
'' bot^ it will be very right ; and I thank you 
^' for putting me in mind of it/' 

In the morning, after the priest had given him 
the last sacramentSi he said, '^ There is nothing that 
** is meritorious Init virtue and friendship, and in"- 
** deed friendship itself is only a part of virtue/' 

He died in the evening of the thirtieth day of 
May, 1744, so placidly, .that the attendants did not 
diseem the exact time^ of his expiraticm. He was . 
buried at Twickenham, near his father and mother, 

vol*. XI. I* ^ 
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wbei^ a mimmiietit hag h^m wectod to bimby liis 
cmnmentator, the BMiop of Gloucerttr. 

He left the care nf hk papers to hw exaeuters; 
first to Lord Bolingbroke^ and, if he should nDt he 
liwing^ to the Earl of Marchmont; Uttdoubtedljr ex- 
pecting thetn to be proud of the tnist» and eager to 
eict^ad his fuie. But let no man dreut of in* 
flnenee bejmd his life. Afk^ a deoent tine, 
Dodsley the bookseUer went to solicit preferonee 
as the pvMisher, and was told that the parcel had 
not been yet inspected; and, whatever was the rsa* 
son, the world has been disappmnted of what was 
** reserved for the next age*" 

He lost, indeed, die favour of Bolingforoke by a 
kiiid of posthumous offence. The political pam- 
phlet called << Hie Patriot King" had been put into 
his hands that he might procure the impreasion of 
a very few copies, to be distributed, aeconiing to 
the author's dirottkxD^ among his fri^ds, and P^ 
aasured him that no more had been printed Ifaan 
wete allowed} but, soon after his death, the printer 
brought and reagiied a complete edition of fiften 
bundred copies, which Pope bad drdeied him to 
print, and retain in secret. He kept» as was ob* 
served, his ^igagement to Pope, bettor tJiaa Pope 
Jiad kept it to his friend; and notiiiii^ WHS known 
o( the transaction, till^ upon the death of hU em^ 
ployer^ he thought Mmaelf ol^ged to deliver the 
books to the right owner, who, with gt«at indig- 
nation^ made a fire in his yard, and d^li^<?ted the 
wbole impreasion to tke flames^ 

Hith^to noticing had been dcoie which waa not 
naturally dictated by resentment of violated fiiith i 
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resetttinfMt more acrimoaioiis, ias the vioktbr tad 
been more lored or mote trusted. But here tfai 
atiger mig^ht have stopped ; the injury was prirate, 
and there was little danger from the example. 

Bolingbroke, however, was not yet satii^ed ; his 
thirst of vengeance etcited him to blast the memory 
of the man over whom he had wept in his last 
sCrtigfgles; and he employed Mallet, another friend 
of Pope, to tell the tale to the public witli all its 
agigravations. Warburton, whose heart was warm 
with his legacy, and tender by the recent separation, 
thought it proper for him to interpose; and under- 
tock, not indeed to vindicate the action, for breach 
of trust has always something criminal, but to exte- 
nuate it by an apology. Having advanced what 
cannot be denied, that moral obliquity is made more 
or less excusable by the motives that produce it, he 
enquires what evil purpose could have induced Pope 
to break his promise. He oould not delight his vanity 
by nsmping the work, which, though not sold in 
dbops, had been shewn to a number more than suffi- 
cient to preserve the author's claim ; he could not 
gratify his avarice, for he could not sell his plunder 
till Bolingbroke was dead ; and even then, if the 
copy was left to another, his fraud would be defeat- 
ed, and if left to himself would be useless. 

Warburton therefore supposes, with great appear- 
ance of reason, that the irregularity of his conduct 
proceeded wholly from his zeal for Bolingbroke, who 
might perhaps have destroyed the pamphlet, which 
Pope thought it his duty to preserve, eveh without 
its^tithor*s approbation . To Ais apology an answer 
was written in ** A Letter to the most impudent 
*^ Man living." L 2 
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He brought some reproach upon his own memory 
by the petulant and contemptuous mention made in 
his will of Mr. Allen, and an affected repaymcaift of 
his benefactions. Mrs. Blount, as the known friend 
and favourite of Pope, had been invited tp the lioose 
of Allen, where she comported herself with such in^ 
decent arrogance, that she parted from Mrs. All^ 
in a 3tate of irreconcileable dislike, and the doer 
was for^ever barred against her. This exclusion she - 
resented with so much bitterness as to refuse any 
legacy from Pope, unless he left the world with a 
disavowal of obligation to Allen. Having been long 
under her doniinion, now tottering in the decline ci 
life, and unable to resist the violence of her i^nper,. 
€T perhaps, with the prejudice of a lover, persuade 
•that she had suffered improper treatinent,^ he oom- 
plied with her demand, and polluted his will with 
f female resentment. Alien accepted the legacy,, 
which he gave to the hospital at Bath, observing 
that Pope was always a bad accomptant, and that,^ 
if to 150/. he had put a cipher more, he had come 
nearer, to the truth.* 

* This account is not so crrcnmstaDtial as it was in Ut, 
Johnson's power to have made it. 

Upon an invitation (in which Mrs. Blonniwas included) Ml-. 
Pope made a visit to Mr« Alien at Prior-park, and having ocoa- 

.aion to ga to Bristol for a few days, left Mrs. Blouot behind him. 

. In bis absence Mrs. Blount, who was of that persuasion, signi-^ 
fied an inclination to go to the Popish chapel at Bath, and de^ 
sired of Mr. Allen the use of his chariot for the purpose ; but he 
being at that time mayor of the city, suggested the impropriety 
of having his carriage seen- at the door of her place of worabip,. 

* and desired to be excused; Mra. Sloont rasented this 'refiual, 
told Pope of it at his return, luid so infep^d him with her r9ge 
that they both left the house abruptly. 
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The person of Pope is well known not to have 
been formed by the nicest modeL He has, in his 
account of the ** Little Club/' compared himself 
to a spider, and by another is described as protube- 
rant behind and before. He is said to have been 
beautiful in his infancy ; but he was of a constitution 
originally feeble and weak ; and, as bodies of a ten- 
der frame are easily distorted, his deformity was pro- 
bably in part the effect of his application. His sta-' 
ture was so low, that, to bring him to a level with 
common tables, it was njecessary to raise his seat. 
But his face was not displeasing, and his eyes were 
animated and vivid. 

By natural deformity, or accidental distortion, 
his vital functions were so much disordered, that 
his life was a ^ long disease.'' His most frequent 
aasailment was the head-ache, which he used to re- 
lieve by inhaling the steam of coffee, which he very 
frequently required. 

Most of what can be told concerning his petty 
peculiarities was communicated by a female do- 
mestic of the Earl of Oxford, who knew him per- 
haps after the middle of life. He was then so weak 
as to stand in perpetual need of female attendance ; 
extremely sensible of cold, so that he wore a kind of 
fur doublet, under a shirt of a very coarse warm 
linen with fine sfeeves. When he rose, he was in- 
vested in boddice made of stiff canvas, being ^arcely 
able to hold himself erect till they were laced, and 
he then put on a fkmnel waistcoat. One side was 
tontracted. Bis legs were so slender, that he en- 

J.3 
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larged theif' bulk with three pair of stockings, whidi 
were drawn on and off by the maid; for he was not 
able to dress or undress himself, and neither went 
to bed nor rose without help. His weakness made 
it very difficult for him to be clean. 

His hair had fallen almost all away; and he used 
to dine sometimes with Lord Oxford, privately, iu 
a velvet cap. His dress of ceremony was black, 
with a tie-wig, and a little sword. 

The indulgence and accommodation which hki 
sickness required, had taught him all the unpleasing 
and unsocial qualities of a valetudinary man. He 
expected that every thing should give way to his ease 
or humour ; as a child, whose parents will not hear 
her cry, has an unresisted dominion in the nursery. 

(T^qve Venfemt teufours est hemme, 
Cest que rhomme est Umjours enfant. 

When he wanted to sleep he " nodded in company i" 
and <Hice slumbered at his own table while the 
Prince of Wales was talking of poetry. 

The reputation which his friendsliip gave prwored 
him many invitations; but h(^ was a very trouble- 
some iamate. He brought no servant, und had so 
ma^y wants, that a numeroas attendance was sc^r^ly 
able to su];^ly them. Wherever he wafi, he left no 
room fpr another, because he exacted the attenii^, 
and employed the activity, of the whole family^ 
His errands were so frequent and frivolous, that the 
footmen in timeavoided and neglected him; and the 
]|^i^ of Oxford discharged sQine of the servants ior 
their resdute refusal of hif; aiessage^.. T]|ie ipi^dtfi 
wbeH4hey had neglected, th^ir business, ajl^gedihat 
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they bad been emptoycd b}i Mr. P<^. Ooe qf hi» 
ceiMrtaiit. demands was of €f>ffee in tba nighty ^ad to 
tbe woma tfast waited oa htm in his dlaiplic^ he ww 
verj borthetuome : bat he W9b a»f eCial to seoompenoe 
her want of skep ; Bani Lard Ox£Mrd'» seirvant de*- 
clared, that in tks hocise where her biinnefls was to 
sMEwer hi» call, ake would not a«k for wiL^es. 

He had another fault, easily incident to those wha^ 
jsmffering inneh pain^ think themselves entitled to 
whateirer pleafures they can spatch. He Y^^s tef 
indttlgent to hk a][^tite : he loved HKeat lagbly 
sesMoned and of stnmg taate ; Ht^f a^ the intervall^ 
€^ the taUe, amused Umself with foiiseiuts and dry 
eena^ves. If he sat down; to a vajriety of disheii^ 
be would oppresa Im stomai^h wi^ repletimif; and 
though be s^oenod angry wbei»a dram was oflbred 
him, did art tebear to drink it. His' friends^ who 
knew the avenass to his heart, pampered hm with 
preseote of luxury, which he did not i^iffer to stand 
neglected* The d»th of great men is not always 
proportioned to the lustre of their lives. Haonibal^ 
says Juv€H9ial, did not peridi by the ^velin or the 
sword; the slaughters of Gaonee were revenged by 
a ring. The death of Pope was imputeiii by some 
of his friends to a silv^ saucepan, in which it was 
bis delight to heat potted Iam|Nreys* 

That be loved too well to eat, is certain ; but that 
bis sensttaliAy shortened bis life will not be hastily 
eonclnded, wheui it is remembered that a confer* 
mation so irregular lasted six and fifty years, not^ 
w^hstanding. such pertinacious diligence qf study 
and meditation. 

In air his intercourse with mankind, he had great 
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dblight linr^ai^c^ aiad e&deatOKived to aUaimallhis 
parposeisi by indirect and unsuspected . methods* 
^' BebarAly dhi»k teajwitbout-a stratagem^?' i If, 
sdt tke^iousie of yis friends, 'he wanted any accomnKH 
dMaon, 4i6 was not willing to^ ask for .it in plain 
terms, but would mention it remotely as someM^ing 
convenient ; though, when it was procured, he somi 
made it appear ftrr whose sake it had been, recom- 
mended. Thus he teized Lord Orrery till he. ch^ 
tained a screen. He practised his arts on sujchisanaU 
occasions, tlKit Lord Bolingbroke used to. say, in a 
French phrase, that, *^he played the politician about 
<* cabbages and turnips." His unjustifiable inapres- 
sion of the *^ Patriot King,'' as it can be imputed to 
no particular motive, must have proceeded from his 
general habit of ^crecy and cunning: hetsanght 
an opportunity of a sly trick, and {de^bsed himself 
with the thought of outwitting Bdinglnsoke. 
' In familiar or convivial conversation, it does not 
appear that he excelled. He may be said to have 
resembled Dryden, as being not one that was disking- 
guished by vivacity in company. It is remarkable, 
that so near hk; time, so much should be known of 
wiiat be kas written, and so little of what he has 
said t traditional nijemory retains no rallies of rail? 
lery nor sentences of observation; nothing either 
pointed* or solid, either wise or- merry. One apoph- 
thegm only standi upon record. When an objeG*^ 
tion, raised ag%iinst his inscription for Shakspeaure^ 
was defended by the authority of " Patrick,'* he rer 
plied--^*horresco referens" — that ** h^ would allow 
f* the publisher of a Dictionary to know the meaiiT 
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^tiag of' a lAngUnrntA^ But ttU oi two i;rordr putr 

. He was fnctfala&d oft^ft'diqQieaseil^an^l allowed 
himself to be oaprioioody resent^. • He* would 
sometimes learpe Lord Oxford, silently, no one ooald 
tdl why, and was to be courted back by more l^\ 
tevs aud messages than the footnsen were willing to 
carry- The table was indeed infested by Lady Mary 
Wortley, who was the friend of Lady Oxford, and 
who, knowing his .peevishness, coilld by nointreaties 
be r^vained from eontnadicting him, till their dis-) 
putes were sharpened to such asperity, that one oi^ 
the other quitted the house. 

He scmietimes condescended to be jooilar'with 
servants or inferiors ; but by no merriment, either, 
of others or his own,> was he ever seen excited to 
laughter. 

Of his domestic character, frugality was a part 
eminently remarkable. Having determibed not? to 
be 4ep^ident, be determined not to be in want^ and 
therefore wisely and magnanimoosly. rejected all 
temptations to expence unsuitable to his fortunes 
This general care must be universally approved ? 
but it- sometimes appeared in petty artifioes of par^ 
simony, such as the practice of writing his ^^omposi** 
tiMis on the back of letters, as nmy be seen in the 
remaining copy of the " Iliad," by which p^hap^ 
in five years five shillings were saved j or in a nigv 
gardly reception of his friends, and scantiness of eii^ 
tertainment, as, when he had two guests in hk 
house, he would set at supper a single pint upon the 
table; and, having himself taken two small glasses. 
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waiiiA retire ^ imi Mjf, <^ >G«titlMiw» I lewe yea to 
''yaw wine." Yet lie telU his friends, tihbi ^he 

'^ tkejy iMy tluak> a.foirtiiitei for all/' 

.HeemAetinies^ J^owevery made^ai s|ri«ndid dsrannv 
aodl is «aid to have Tfairtfld no p^ ef the )RkiU 4N^ 
ganoe which such peiform&ftced re^n« UMitt tibk 
magnificence fihonld be ^Stod diiplayed, tiiat ohtti- 
Mie prudence with whkh he condnetedi hi» afinrs 
vould not permit; fyr his reYanne, eertaiii aosd 
essual^ amounted only to about cighi hundred 
pounds a year, of which however he dechire* hiiUH 
self able to assign one hundred to cbanty.* 

Of this fi^rtune, wydi^ as it arose firom puUic 
approbation, was very h^iourably ohtainedy his inni* 
gittation seems to Imve been too fall ; it would. b« 
hard to find a man, ^ well entitled to notice bjir hsa 
wit, ^kat ever delighted so nmclk hi talkiMf of his 
money. In his Letters, and in his Pa»is, his gsffw 
dcs^ ^md his grotto, his <]piincnttx and his vinM^ m 
soBie hints ci his opuknoe, are always^ to he fimad* 
IIk great topic of his ridicule is poi'^irty ; tJM 
ccimes with whidi ha repreaehes Us aate^osttiiits are 
their debts, their haJiitaticoi in the Mint,, and tbdir 
want of a dinner. He seema to be of an. epinkm not 
very uncommcm in the wwU, that to want ma—y 
ia t^ want ev0ry Hhiuig. 

Next to* the pleasure* of contempb^g his peosash 
sions, seems to be thsit^ eouBaoiatiBg' the me* of 

^ * Fart 9f it arose from an annuity of two bandred pounds a 
year, purchased either of the last Duke of Buckingham, or 
the Dutchess his mother, and charged on some estate of that 
family* . . 
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hijgk randiL with whmihe was aisqimmtedy and ^ho§e 
a^ttce he leudly procilaitiysr not to have been f^Main* 
tA by mi]r practices of meantiess or servility} a 
boast which was never denied to be tme, and fo 
which very few poets have ever aspired. ^Pope ne- 
ver set his gemus to sale^ he ^ever flattered tlKMse 
whom he did not love, or praised thoi^e whom he did 
not esteem. Savage however remarked, that he 
began a little to relax his dignity when he wrote a 
distidi for his ^* Highness's dog." 

His admiration of the Great seems to have in- 
oseased in the advance of life. He passed over 
peers and statesmen to inscribe his liiad to Con* 
gveve, with a mag^nimity of which the praise had 
been complete, had his friend's virtae been equal to 
his wit. Why he wits chosen for so great asi ho* 
MUTy it is not now possible to know ; there is no 
tract in literary history ^ any particular intimacy 
between th^n. The name of Congreve appears 
in Am Letters am<nig those of his other friemis, 
hot without any observable distinction or con<* 
sequence. 

To kis lattef works, however, he took care to an- 
nex names dignified with titles, but was not very 
happy in his choice: fbr, except Loi*d Bathnrst, 
nmie of his ntkie friends were such as that a good 
man would widb to have his intimacy with theili 
known to posterity; he can derive little honour 
from the notioe of Gobham, Burlington, or Boling- 
broke. 

Of his social qualities, if an estimate be made 
from his Letters, an oj^mon too favourable cannot 
easily be f<M*med; they exhibit a perpetual and 
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unclouded fetfaig-ence of getleral behevoleiice and 
particular fondness. There is nothing but liberality, 
gratitude, constancy, and tenderness. It has been 
so long ssaiid as to be commonly believed, that the 
true characters 6f men may he found in liieir Let^ 
ters, and that he who writes to his friend lays his 
heart open before him. But the truth is, that such 
were the simple friendships of the '.' Gold^i Age,'' 
and now the friendship only of children. Very 
few can boast of hearts which they dare lay open to 
themselves, and of which, by whatever accident ex- 
posed, they' do not shun a distinct and continued 
yiew J and, certainly, what we hide from ourselves 
we do not shew to our friends. There is, indeed, 
no transaction which offers stronger temptations to 
^]]acy and sophistication than epistcdary ifirter- 
course. In the eagerness of conversation, the first 
emotions^ of the mind often burst out before they 
are considered ^ in the tumult of business, interest 
and passion have . their genuine effect ; but a 
friendly Letter is a calm and deliberate performance 
in the cool of leisure, in the stillness of solitude, 
and surely no man sits down to depreciate by de- 
sign his character. . 

Friendship has no tendency to secure veracity ; 
for by whom can a man so much wish to be thought 
better than he is, as by him whose kindness he de- 
sires to gain or keep ? Even in writing to the vmv\d 
there is less constraint ; the author is not confronted 
with his reader, and takes his chance of approtei- 
tion among the different dispositions of mankind; 
but a Letter is addressed to a single mind^ of which 
the prejudices^nd partialities are known ; and jnrfust 
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therefore please^ if not by favouring. theiD^ by rfor- 
bearing to oppose them * 

To charge those favourable r^wresentations which 
naen give of their own minds with the guilt of hy<* 
pocritical falshood, would shew niore severity thajft 
knowledge. The writter commonly believes him«- 
self. Almoi^ every man's thoughts, while they ar^ 
general, are right ; and' most hearts are pure while 
temptation is away. It is easy to awaken generous 
sentiments in privacy ; to despise death when there 
is no danger; to glow with benevolence when there 
is nothing to be given. While siich ideas kre 
formed, they are felt^ and self-love does not suspect 
the gleam of virtue to be the meteor of fancy. 

If the Letters of Pope are considered merely as 
compositions, they seemed to be premeditated aind 
artificial.* It is one: thing to write, because there 
is something which the mind wishes to discharge; 
and another, to solicit the imagination, because 
<;aremony or vanity require something to be written. 
Pope confesses his early Letters to be vitiated with 
4^e{^atian and ambition : to know whether he dis^ 
entangled himself from these perverters of episto- 
lary integrity, his book and his life must be set in 
comparison. 

One of his favourite topics is contempt of his 
own poetry. For this, if it had been real, he would 
deserve no eondemnaticm ; ami in this he was cer- 
tainly- not sincere, for his high value of himself was 
sufficiently observed ; and of what could he be proud 
but' of his poetry? He writes, he says, when ** he 
" has just nothing else to do;" yet Swift xompJaiiis 
that he was never at leisure for conversation, becau|se 
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li0:hail ^abvmya some poetical scheme in his hcad/^ 
It was panetually required thai liis writing box 
shoahl be set upon his bed before he rose; and 
Lohi Oxford's domestic related^ that^ in tbe dread- 
ful winter of Ibrty, ^le was called from her bed by 
him fimr times in one nqfht, to supply him with 
paper^ lest he should lose a thought. 

He pretendi^ insenstbility to censure and criticism, 
though it was observed by all who knew him that 
every pamphlet disturbed his quiet, and that hisex^ 
treme irritability laid him open to perpetual vex- 
ation; but he wished to demise his critics, and 
therefore hoped that he did despise them. 

As he happened to live in two reigns when the 
Court paid little attention to poetry, he nursed in his 
mind a foolish diseste^n of kings, and proclaims that 
'^ he never sees Courts.'' Yet a little regard shewn 
him by the Prince of Wales melted his obduracy; 
and he had not much to say when he was asked by 
his Royal Highness, ^ How he could love a Prince 
'* while he disliked Kings ?" 

He very frequently professes coirtempt of the 
world, and represents himself as looking on man- 
kind, sometimes with gay indiflerence, as on emmets 
of a hillock, below his serious attention; and some- 
times with gloomy indignation, as on monsters more 
worthy of hatred than p( pity. These wefe disposf- 
ti(Ais apparently counterfeited. How could he despise 
tlH>se whmn he lived by pleasing, and on whose ap^- 
ptniiation Ins esteem of himself was superstructed P 
Why should he hate those to whose fevour he owed 
his hmour and his ease ? Of things that* terminate 
in human life, tJie world is the proper jndjf e ; to des- 
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I»aB its seutoica, if 'it vmm ^^msikke^ is^ net jcisli;. and 
if it weie juat, is xMt posasihle* Pope was &r enough 
from thi» unrausmiabl^ temper : he wav suAdeirtly 
a^bW to i^ome, and his fonlt was, tlttit he pretended 
to neglect it. His levity asMi his salknness Were 
only in hiB Lettero; he passed through eommoD li^, 
som^imes vexed^ and sometimes pleased^ with the 
nataral emotioi^ of common men* 

His scorn of the .Great is too often repeated to 
be real; no man thinks much of that which he 
dei^ises; and as falsehood is always in dangw of 
ino<msistencyy he makes it his boast at another time 
that he lives among them. 

It is evident tiuit his own importaaoe swells often 
in his mind. He is afraid of writing, lest the clerks 
of the Post*cffi<^ should know his secrets ; he has 
many enemies; he considers himself as surrounded 
by universal jealousy : ** after nmny deaths, and 
^* many dispersions, two or three of us," says he, 
*^ may still be brought together, not to plot, but to 
^' divert ourselves, and the world too, if it pleases:'' 
9ikA they cam live together, and '^ shew what friends 
*^ wits may be, in spite of all the fools in the world." 
AH this while it was likely that the clerks did not 
know bis hand ; he certainly had no more enemies 
than a public chamcter like his inevitably excites; 
;ind with what degree of friendship the wits miglrib 
live, very few were so much fools as ever to 
enquire. « 

Some part of this pretended discontent 1^ kamed 
frcHu Swift, and expresses it, I think, fnost frequentily 
in his correspondence with him. Swift's resentment 
was unreasonable, but it was sincere ; Pope's was: the 
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mere mimicry of his friend, a fictitious part wfakfi 
he began to play before it became him. When he 
was only twenty-five years old, he relatled that "a 
*^ glut of study and retirement had thrown him on 
*<^ the world/' and that there was danger lest ''a 
** glat of the world should throw him back upon 
** study a|id retirement/' To this Swift answer^ 
with great propriety, that Pope had not yet acted 
or suffered enoagh in the world to have become 
-weary of it. And, indeed, it most have been some 
very pow^ful reason that can drive back to soli- 
tude him who has once enjoyed the pleasures of 
society. 

In the Letters both of Swift and Pope there ap- 
pears such narrowness of mind, as makes them in- 
sensible of any excellence that has not some afiinity 
with their own, and confines their esteem and ap- 
probation to so small a number, that whoever should 
ffirm his opinion of the age from their represent- 
ation, would suppose them to have lived amidst 
ignorailce and barbarity, unable to find among 
their contemporaries either virtue or intelligence,, 
and persecuted by those that could not imderstand 
them. 

When Pope murmurs at the world, when he pro^ 
fosses contempt of fame, when he speaks of riches 
and poverty, of success and disappointment, with 
negligent indifference, he certainly does not express 
his habitual and settled sentiments, but either wil* 
fiilly disguises his own character, or^ what is more 
likely, invests himself with temporary qualities, and 
saUies out in the colours of the present moment. 
His hopes and fears, his joys and sorrowfl^ meiti 
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strongly iipcm his mind f and, ' it b6 diffet^^ from 
others, it was ndt by carelessness ; he "wafe irritabtd 
tod wseAtfljl^ bis maligAtty to Philipd^ whom he 
had first niade ridiculous, and then hated for being 
angry, continued too long* Of his vain* desire to 
make Bentley contemptible, I nerver heard any 
adequate i^eason. He was sometimes wanton in his 
attacks; and, before Chandos, Lady Wortley, and 
Hill, was mean in his retreat. 

The virtues which seem to have had most of his 
affection were liberality and fidelity of friendships 
in which it does not appear that he was other than 
he describes himself. His fortune did not suffer 
his charity to be splendid and conspicuous f but he 
assisted Dodsley with a hundred pounds, that he 
might open a shop ; and, of tfae subscription of 
forty pounds a year that he raised for Savage^ 
twenty were paid by himself. He was accused of 
loving money ; but his love was eagerness to gai% 
not solicitude to keep it. 

In the duties of friendship he waa zealous and 
constant; his early maturity of mind commonly 
united him with men older than himsielf, and tbare* 
fore, without attaining any considerable length of 
life, he saw many companions of his youth sink into 
the grave; but. it does not appear that he lost a 
single friend by coldness or by injury ; those who 
loved him once, continued Iheir kindness. His 
ungrateful mention of Allen in his will, was the 
effect of his adherence to one whom be bad known 
nmeh longer, and whom he naturally loved wilb 
gveator fondness. His violation of the trust reposed 
in Urn by BoUngbroke, could have no motive in- 

VOL. XI. M 
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tonsisteot with the warmest afFecti<m ; he either 
thought the' ai^tien so near to indifferent that be 
forgot it, or so laadable that he expected his friend 
to approve it. 

It was reported, with sitch con^denee as ahnost 
to enforce belief, that in the papers entrusted to 
his executors was found a defamatory Life of 
Swift, which he had prepared as an instrument of 
vengeance, to be used if any provocation should be 
ever given. About this 1 enquired of the iTarl of 
Marchmont, who assured me that no such piece 
Was anK>ng his remains. 

The religion in which he lived and died was <ii«t 
of the Church of Rome, to which in his correspon- 
di6nce with Racine he professes himself a sincere 
adherent. That he was hot scrupulously piou» in 
some part of his life, is known by many idle and 
indecent applications of sentences taken from the 
Scriptures ; a mode of merriment which a good 
man dreads for its profaneness, and a witty man 
disdains for its easiness and vulgarity. But to 
whisitever laities he has been betrayed, it does not 
appear that his principles were ever corrupted^ or 
that he ever lost his belief of Revelation. The 
positions which he transmitted froni Bc^ingbrok^ 
he seems not to have understood,' and was pleased 
with an interpretation that made them orthodox. 

A man of such exalted superiority, and so IttHe 
moderation, would naturally hate a)l his deiim|iien<- 
cies observed and aggrsivated ; those who could not 
deny that he was excellent, would rejoice to find 
that he was not perfect. 

Perhaps it may be imputed to the unwillingnesa^ 
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with which the same mftn is allowed to pofusenn 
many advantaged, that his learning* has been depre- 
ciated. He certainly was, in his early life, a man 
of great literary cnriosity ; and, when he wrote his 
** Essay on Criticfsm,'* had, for his age, a very 
,wide acquaintance with books. When he entered 
into the living world, it seems to have happened to 
him as to many others, that he was less attentive to 
dead masters; he studied in the academy of 
Paracelsus, and made the universe his favourite 
volume. He gathered his notions fresh from reality^ 
not from the copies of authors, but the originals of 
natnre. Yet there is no reason to believe that 
literature ever lost his esteem ; he always professed 
to love readings; and Dobson, who spent some time 
at his house translating his ^* Essay on Man,** 
when I asked him what learning he found faim to 
possess, answered, ^'More than I expected." His 
frequent references to history, his allusion to vari- 
ons kmds of knowledge, and his ims^es selected 
from art and nature, with his observations on the 
operations^ of the mind and the modes of life, shew 
an intelligence perpetually on the wing, excursive, 
vigorous^ and diligent, eager to pursue knowledge, 
and attentive to retain it. 

From this curiosity arose the desire of travell- 
ing, to whfich he attudes in his verses to Jervas, 
and which, though he never found an opportunity 
t6 gratify it, did not leave him till bis life declined. 

Of ln» inftetteetual character, the constituent and 
ftndamental prhtctple was good sense, a prompt 
and intuitive perception of consonance and pro- 
ptiety* He saw immediately, of his own con- 
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ceptions, what was to be chosen, and what to be 
rejected ; and, in the works of others, what was to 
be shunned, and what was to be copied. 
, But good sense alone is a sedate and quiescent 
quality, which manages its possessions well, but 
does not increase them ; it collects few materials 
for its own operations, and preserves isafety, but 
never gains supremacy. Pope had likewise genius ; 
a mind active, ambitious, and adventurous, always 
investigating, always aspiring; in its widest searches 
still longing to go forward, in its highest flights still 
wishing to be higher ; always imagining something 
greater than it knows, always endeavouring more 
than it can do. 

To assist these powers, he is said to have had 
great strength and exactness of memory. That 
which he had heard or read was not easily lost ; 
and h& had before him not only what his own me- 
ditations suggested, by what he had found in 
other writers that might be accommodated to his 
present purpose. 

These benefits of nature he improved by in- 
cessant and unwearied diligence ; he had recourse 
to every source of intelligence, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of inforniation ; he consulted the living as 
well as the dead ; he read his compositions to his 
friends, and was never content with mediocrity, 
, when excellence could be attained. He considered 
poetry as the business of his life ; and, however he 
might seem to lament his occupation, he followed 
it with constancy ; to make verses was his first 
labour, and to mend them was his last.. 

From his attention to poetry he was neyer di* 
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rerted. If conversation offered any thing that 
eouid be improved, he committed it to paper ; if & 
thought, or perhaps an expression more happy than 
was common, rose to his mind, be was careful to 
write it ; an independent distich was preserved for 
an opportunity of inseiftion ; and some little frag*- 
ments have been found containing lines, or parts of 
lines, to be wrought upon at some other time. 

He was one of those few whose labour is their 
pleasure : he was never elevated to negligence, nor 
wearied to impatience; he never passed a fault 
unamended by indifference, nor quitted it by des^ 
pain He laboured his works first to gain reputa* 
tion, and afterwards to keep it. 

Of composition there are different methods. 
Some employ at once memory and invention, and, 
with little intermediate use of the pen, form and 
polish large masses by continued meditation, and 
write their productions only when, in their own 
opinion, they have completed them. It is related 
of Virgil, that his custom was to pour out a great 
number of verses in the morning, aiid pass the day 
in retrenching exuberances, and correcting inac- 
curacies. The method of Pope, as may be collect- 
ed from his translation, was to write his first 
thoughts in his first words, and gradually to 
amplify, decorate, rectify, and refine them. 

With such faculties, and such dispositions, he 
excelled every other writer in poetical prudence : 
he wrote in such a manner as might expose him to 
few hazards. He used almost always the san^e 
fabrick of verse ; and, indeed, by those few ^tsays 
whidi he made of any other, he did nqt enlvge his 
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M|mtatidn« Of this aoiformity the certain eonse^ 
quence w«s i^adinesB and dexterity. By perpetual 
practioey laoguage had, in his mind, a systematiciil 
arrangement; having always the same use for 
words, he had words so selected and combined as 
to be ready at his ealL This increase of facility 
he oonfess^d himself to have perceived in the pro^ 
gress of his transli^on. 

But what was yet of more importance, his effii- 
sioiis were always voluntary, and his subjects 
chosen by himself. His independence secured him 
from drudging at a task, and labouring upon a 
barren topk ; he never exchaiiged praise for money, 
nor opened a shop of condolence or oongrafadation. 
His poems, therefore, were scarcely ever tem- 
popsry. He suffered ebronations and royal mar? 
riages to pass without a song ; and derived no op<t 
portuniiies from recent events, nor aay pc^pularity 
from tiw accidental disposition of his readers. He 
was never reduced to the necessity of solicitiDg 
the sun to shine upon a birth-day, of calling the 
Ghraces and Virtues to a wedding, or of saying 
what nmltitttdes have said before him. When he 
could produce nothing new, he was at liberty to be 
silent. 

His publications were for the same reason never 
hasty. He is said to have sent notiiing to the press 
till it had Ian two years nniler his inspection ; it iflf 
at least oertain, lliat he ventured notiiuig without 
nice examination. He suffered the 4nmult of imsr 
gination to subside, and the novelties of invention 
to grow faxmliar . He knew that the mind is always 
enampared of its own productions, and did not 
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tr4]0t his firsl fondiiesa. IBLe consulted bis iVieMb, 
Mid listevfeed with great wiUi^oess to criticism; 
ajMl, what wa» of jsnore importanoe, he consulted 
kitiiself, and let nothing pass i^ainisA his own jiidg- 



He professed to hare learned his poetry from 
Dryden, whom, wheiiever an opportoaity was pre- 
sented, he praised through kis whole life with un- 
varied liberality ; and perhaps his character may 
i^eeive some illwtratioB, if he be compared widi 
bis master. 

Integrity of imderstanding and nicety of discern^ 
ment were not allotted in a less proportion to Dry- 
dai than to Pope. . The reetitnde of Dryden's mind 
was suffictently ciiewn by the dismission of his 
poetical prejudices, and tiie nejection of unnatural 
tlionghts a^d ragged numbers. But Dry den never 
desired to apply aU the judgment tiiat he had. He 
wrote, and pro^ssed to write, merely for the peo- 
ple; and when hie pleased others, he contented 
himself. He spent no time in struggles to rouse 
latent powers ; be never attempted to make that 
bettw which was already good, nor often to mend 
what he must iiave known to be faulty. He wrote, 
as he tdls us, with very little consideration ; when 
occasion or necessity called upon him, he poured 
out wkat the present moment happened to supply, 
and, when once it had passed the {^ess, ejected it 
frrai Us mind ; for, when he had no pecuniary 
interest, he had no further solicitude. 

Pope was not ccmtent to satisfy ; be desired to 
excel, nnd therefore always endeavoured to do his 
best ; he did not court the candour, but dared the 
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judgmefttof ImrefiAet, and^ expecting no inddi^ 
;geoce frQca others, he shewed none to himself. He 
examined Hues and words with minute and pnn^ti* 
lious observation, and retouched every part with 
indefatigable diligence, till he had left nothii^ t# 
be forgiven. 

For this reason he kept his pieces very long in 
his hands, while he considered and reconsidered 
them. VThe only poems which can be supposed to 
have been written with such regard to the times as 
might hasten their publication, were the two sa- 
tires of "Thirty-eight;" of which Dodsley told 
me that they were brought to him by the author, 
that they might be fairly copied. . " Almost every 
f^ line,'' he said, " was then written twice over; I 
,'' gave him. a clean^ transcript, which he sent some 
^^ time afterwards to me for the press, with almost 
** every line written twice over a second time.'* 

His declaration, that his care for nis works ceased 
at their publication, was not strictly true. His 
parental attention never abandoned them; what he 
found amiss in the first edition, he silently coirect- 
ed in those that followed. He appears to have re* 
vised the "Iliad," and. freed it from some of its 
imperfections; and the " Essay on Criticism," re- 
ceived many improvements after its first appear- 
ance. It will seldom be found that he sdtered 
without adding clearness, elegance, or vigour. 
Pope had perhaps the judgment of Dryden ; but 
Dryden certainly wanted the diligence of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be 
allowed to Dryden, whose education was more 
scholastic, and who before he became an author had 
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been allowied more time far study, with better 
means of information. ' His mind has alarger rang^ 
and he collects his images and illustrations frbm a 
more eaitensive circumference of science. Dryden 
knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope 
in his local manners. The notions of Dryden were 
formed by comprehiensive speculation ; and those 
of Pope by minute attention. There is more dig- 
nity in the knowledge of Dryden, and more cer- 
tainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either : for both 
excelled likewise in prose : but Pope did not bor* 
row his prose from his predecessor. The style of 
Dryden is capricious and varied ; that of Pope is 
cautious and uniform. Drydien observes the mo- 
tions of his own mind ; Pope constrains his mind 
to his own rules of composition. Dryden is some^ 
times vehement and rapid ; Pope is always smooth, 
uniform, and gentle. Dry den's page is a natural 
field, rising into inequalities, and diversified by the 
varied exuberance of abundant vegetation ; Pope's 
is a velvet lawn, shaven by ^he scythe, and levelled 
by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet ; 
that quality without which judgment is cold, and 
knowledge is inert ; that energy which collects, 
combines, amplifies, and animates ; the superiority 
must, with some hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. 
It is not to be inferred, that of this poetical vigour 
Pope had only a little, because Dryden had more : 
for every other writer since Milton must give place 
to Pope ; and even of Dryden it must be said, that, 
jif he has brighter paragraphs he has not better 
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pociDs. Dryden's perfbrtDances were always hasty, 
either eKcaied by some external occasiciiy or extort- 
ed by domestic necessity; he composed without 
cmsideration, and published without correetiofi. 
What his mind could supply at call, or gather in 
one excursion was all that he sought, and all that 
he gave« The dilatory caution of Pop^ enabled 
him to condense his sentiments, to multiply his 
images, and to accumulate all that study might 
produce, or chance inight supply. If the flights of 
Dry den therefore are kigfaer. Pope continues longer 
on the wing. If of Dryden's fire the blaze is 
brighter, of Pope's the heat is more regular and 
constant. Dryden often surpasses expectation, and 
Pope never fiaUs below it. Dryden is read with 
Inquest astonishinent, and Pope with perpetual 
ddig^it. 

This parallel will, I hope, when it is well con- 
sidered, be found just ; and if the reader shouhl 
suspect me, as I suspect myself, of some partial 
fondness for the memory of Dryden, let him not 
loo hastily omdemn me ; for meditation and en* 
quiry may, perhaps, shew him the reasonableness 
of my determination. 

THE Works of Pope are now to be distinctly 
examined, not so much with attention to slight 
&»lts or petty beauties, as to the general character 
and ejffect of each performance. 

It seems natural for a young poet to initiate him- 
self by Pastorals, which, not professing to imitate 
real life, require no experience; and, exhibiting 
only the simple operation of unmingled passions,- 
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admit no subtle reasoniHg' or deep enquiry* Pope^^i 
pastorals are ndt however composed bat with dose 
thoa^fat ; they have r^rence to the times of the 
day, the seasons of the year, and the periods of h«H 
nkaa life. The last, that which turns the attention 
vepon age and death, was the author's favourite* 
To tell of disappointment and misery, to thickest 
the dp-rkness of futurity, and perplex die labyriiitb 
of uncertainty, has been always a delicious em- 
pkyymeut of the' poets. His pr^erenee was pro-» 
bably jnst. I wish, however, that his fondness bad 
not overlooked a line in which the Zepbyn^ are 
made to lament im Mknce. 

To charge these pastorals wiih ^ant of iiiv<eo* 
tion, is to require what was never intended. The 
imitations are so ambitiondy frequ^at, tbaX the 
writer evidently means rather to shew his liteiaturo 
than his wit. It is snrely sufficient for aa author 
of sixteen, not only to be able to copy the poems of 
antiquity with judicious selection^ but to have ol^ 
tained sufficient power of language, and skill in 
metre, to exhibit ar series of versification,' which 
had in English poetry no precedent;, nor has since 
had an imitation. 

The design of Windsor Forest is evidently deriv- 
ed from *^ Cooper's Hill," with some attention to 
Wafler^s poem on ^' The Park ;" but Pope eann<rt 
he denied to excel his masters in variety and dLs-> 
gance, and the art of intepchanging description, 
narrative, and UKirality. The oli^ection made by 
Dennis is the want of Plan, of a regular sub(N:dina- 
tien of parts terminating in the principal and ori- 
ginal design. There is this waiit in most d0icrip«- 
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tive poems, because as the scenes, which they must 
exhibit successively, are all subsisting at the same 
time, the order in which they are shewn must by 
necessity be arbitrary, and more is not to be ex- 
pected from the last part than from the first. The 
attention therefore which cannot be detained by 
suspense, must be excited by diversity, such as his 
poem offers to its readers. 

But the desire of diversity may be too much 
induced ; the parts of '^ Windsor Forest*' which 
deserve least praise, are those which were added to 
enliven the stillness of the scene, the appearance of 
' Father Thames, and the transformation of Lodcma. 
Addison had in his *^ Campaign'' derided the Ri- 
vers that " rise from their oozy beds," to tell stories 
of heroes ; and it is therefore strange that Pope 
shbuld adopt a fiction not only unnatural but lately 
censured. The story of Lochna is told vrith sweet- 
ness ; but a new metamorphosis is a ready and 
puerile expedient ; nothing is easier than to tell 
bow a flower was once a blooming virgin, or a rock 
an obdurate tyrant. 

The " Temple of Fame" has, as Steele warmly 
declared, " a thousand beauties." Every part is 
splendid j there is great luxuriance of ornaments ; 
the original vision of Chaucer was never denied to 
be much improved ; the allegory is very skilfully 
continued, the imagery is properly selected, and 
learnedly displayed ; yet, with all this comprehen- 
sion of excellence, as its scene is laid in remote ages, 
and its sentiments, if the concluding paragraph be 
excepted, have little relation to general manners 
or conmion life, it never obtained much notice, but 
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i3 turned silently over, and seldom qiiate4 or men- 
tioned with either praise or blame. 

That The Messiah excels the '* Pollio" is nq great 
praise, if it be considered from what original the 
improvements are derived. 

The "Verses on the unfortunate Lady", have 
drawn much attention by theillaudable singularity 
of treating suicide with respect j and they must be 
allowed to be written in some parts with vigorous 
animation, and in others with gentle tenderness; 
nor has Pope produced any poem in which the 
sense predominates more pver the diction. But 
the tale is not skilfully told j it is not easy to dis- 
covier the character of either the Lady or her Guar- 
dian. History relates that she was about to dispa- 
rage, herself by marriage with an inferior; Pope 
praises her for the dignity of ambition, and yet con- 
demns the uncle to detestation for his pride ; the 
ambitious love of a niece may be opposed by the 
interest, malice, or envy of an uncle, but never by 
his pride. On such an occasion a poet may be 
allowed to be obscure, but inconsistency never can 
be right.* 

♦ There was a letter in the possessiop of l)r, Johnson, con- 
taining the name of the Lady ; and a reference to a gentleman 
well known in the literary world for her history. From a me- 
morandum of some particulars communicated to this gentleman 
hy a lady of quality, it appears, that the unfortunate lady's 
name was Withinhury; that she was in love with Pope, and 
would have married him x ttot her guairdtap, though ^he wa« 
deformed in person, looking upon such a match as beneath her, 
sent her to a convent ; and that by a noose, and not a sword, 
her life was terminated. 
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The " Ode for St. Cecilia's Day" was tmderteiken 
at the desire of Steele : in this the author is gene^ 
rally confessed to have miscarried, yet he ha& mis- 
carried ottly as compared with Dryden : for he has 
far outgone other competitors. Dryden's plan is 
better chosen; history will always take stronger 
hold of the attention than fable : the passions ex^ 
cited by Ihyden are the pleasures and pains of real 
life J the scene of Pope is laid in imaginary exist*- 
ence ; Pope is read with calm acquiesoenoe, Dryden 
with turbulent delight ; Pope hangs upon Ae ear, 
and Dryden finds the paises of the mind. 

Both the odes want the essential constituent of - 
metrical compositicms, the stated recurrence of set* 
tied numbers. It may be alleged that.Pin^ is said 
by Horace to hare written numeris lege ifokOig : but 
as no such lax performances hare been transmitted 
Uf nSf the meaning of that expression cannot be 
fixed ; and perhaps the like return might properly 
be made to a modem Pindarist, a& Mr. Cofc^ re- 
ceived from Bentley, whd, when he found his cri^ 
ticisms upon a Greek Exercise, which €6bb fand 
presejited, reAited one after another by Pindar's 
authority, cried out at last, *^ Pindar was a bold 
*^^ fellow, but thou art an impudent one/' 

If Pope's ode be particularly inspected, it will be 
found that the first stanza consists of sounds well 
chosen indeed, but only sounds. 

The second consists of hyperbdlical conmion- < 
piaces, easily to be found, and perhaps without 
much difficulty to be ais well expressed. 

In the third, however, there are numbei'S, images, 
harmony, and vigour, not unworthy the antagonist 
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of Diyden. Ha<l all been like this — but every part 
cannot be the best. * 

The next stanzas place and detain us in the dark 
and dismal regions of mythology, where neither 
hope nor fear, neither joy nor sorrow, can be found : 
the poet however faithfully attendis us : we lM^.ve all 
that can be performed by elegance of diction, or 
sweetness of versification ; but what can form avail 
without better matter? 

The last stanza recurs again to common plaees* 
"Hic conclusion is too evidently modelled by that of 
Dryden ; and it may be remarked that both end 
with the same feiult j the comparison of each ii^ li- 
teral on one side, and metaphorical on the other. 

Foets do not always express their own thoughts ; 
Pope, with all this labour in the praise of musie, 
was ignorant of its principles, and insensible of its 
effeets. 

One.of his greatest, though of his earliest works,, 
is the " Essay on Criticism,'* which, if he had writ- 
ten nothing else, would hare placed him among the 
first critics and the first poets, as it exhibits every 
mode of excellence that can embellish or dignify 
didactic composition, selection of matter, novelty 
of arrangement, justness of .precept, splendour of 
illustration, and propriety of digression. I know 
not whether it be pleasing to consider that he pro^ 
dueed this piece at twenty, and never afterwards 
excelled it : he that delights himself with observing 
that such powers may be soon attained, cannot but 
grieve to think that life was ever after at a stand. 

To mention the particular beauties of the Bssay 
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would be.unprpfitably tedious ; but I cannot forbear 
to observe, that the comparison of a student's pro-, 
gress in the sciences with the journey of a traveller 
in the Alps, is perhaps the best that English poetry 
<^n shew. A simile, to be perfect, must both il- 
lustrate and ennoble the subject; must shew it to the 
understanding in a clearer view, and display it to 
iJie fancy witH greater dignity, but either of these 
qualities may be sufficient to recommend it. In 
didactic poetry, of which the greatest purpose is in- 
struction, a simile may be praised which illustrates, 
though it does not ennoble ; in heroics, thai may 
be admitted which ennobles, though it does aot il- 
lustrate. That it may be complete, it is required to 
exhibit, independently of its references, a pleasing 
image; for a simile is said to be a short episode* 
To this antiquity was so attentive, that circum- 
stances were sometimes added, which, having no 
parallels, served only to fill the imagination, and 
produced what Perrault ludicrously called " com- 
** parisons with a long tail.'" In their similes the. 
greatest writers have sometimes failed ; the ship- 
racq, compared with the chariot-race, is neither il- 
lustrated nor aggrandised ; land and water make 
all the difference: when Apollo, running after 
Daphne, is likened to a greyhound chasing a hare, 
there is nothing gained ; the ideas of pursuit and 
flight are too plain to be made plainer ; and a god 
and the daughter of a god are not represented much 
to their advantage by a hare and dog. The simile 
of the Alps has no useless parts, yet affords a.strikr 
ipg picture by itself; it mi^kes the fore^p^g|^o- 
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Million better understood^ and enables it to take 
faster hold on the attention ; it assists the appre- 
hension, and elevates the fancy. 

Let me likewise dwell a little on the celebrated 
paragraph, in which it is directed that " the sound 
*' should seem an echo to the sense;" a precept 
which Pope is allowed to have observed beyond 
any other English poet 

This notion of representative metre, and the desire 
of discovering frequent adaptations of the sound to 
the sense, have produced, in my opinion, many 
wild conceits and imaginary beauties. All that can 
furnish this representation are the soundj^ of the 
word considered singly,- and the time in which they 
are pronounced. Every language has some words 
framed to exhibit the noises which they express, as 
ikumpy rattky growlj hiss. These however are but 
few, and the poet cannot make them more, nor can 
they be of any use but when sound is to be men^ 
tioned. The time of pronunciation was in the dacty- 
lic measures of the learned languages capable of 
considerable variety ; but that variety could be ac^ 
commodated only to motion or duration, and differ^ 
ent degrees of motion were perhaps expressed by 
verses rapid or slow, without much attention of the 
writer, when the image had full possession of his 
fancy ; but our language having little flexibility, 
our verses can differ very little in their cadence. 
The fancied resemblances, I fear, arise sometimes 
merely from the ambiguity of words ; there is sup- 
posed to be some relation between a ^o/]( line and 
a soft couch,^ or between hard syllables and hard 
fortune. 

VOI-. XI. N 
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. Motion, however^ may be in some sort exempli- 
fied ; and yet it may be suspected that in suuh re- 
semblances the mind often governs the ear, and the 
sounds are estimated by their meaning. One of 
their most successful attempts has been to describe 
the labour of Sisyphus : 

With many a weary step, and many a groan. 
Up a high hill he heayes a huge round stone ; 
The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground. 

Who does not perceive the stone to move slowly up- 
ward, and roll violently back ? But set the same 
numbers to another sense ; 

While many a merry tale, and many a song, 
Ch^r'd the rough road, we wish'd the rough road long-. 
The rou^ road then, returning in a round, 
Mock'd our impatient steps, for all was fairly ground. 

We have now surely lost much of the delay, and 
much of the rapidity. 

But to shew how little the greatest master of 
numbers can fix the principles of representative 
harmony, it will be sufficient to remark that the 
poet, who tells us, that 

When Ajax strives, some rock's vast weight ta ihmi^, 
. The line too labours, and the wor^s move slpw : 
Ifiot so, when swift Camilla scours the plain. 
Hies o^er th' unbending corn, and skims ajong th^ ma^^ 

when he bad enjoyed for about thirty yesjirs th^ 
praise of Camilla^s lightness of foot, be tried anO- 
tbelr experiment upon smtnd andandlti^, i^roduced 
this memorable triplet : 
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Wja^ler was smooth; Wt Dryd^n taught to join • ^ 

. The varying verse, the fuU'resonnding line, v 

7he long iBfgestic march^ and epergy divine. 3 

Here are the swiftneas of the rapid race, and the 
march of slow*paced majesty, exhibited by the fiame 
poet m the same sequence of sylUbles, except that 
the exact prcMiodiat will find the line df wnflBtess by 
cue. time loinger than that of tardiness. 

Beauties of this kind are commonly fancied ; and, 
when real, are technical and nugatory, not to be 
i^jed^^ and not to be solicited* 
.. To the praises which have been ai^cumulated on 
-tbe ^^ Rape of the Lock'' by readers of every class, 
from the critic to the waiting^-maid, it is diipScuU 
to make any addition. Of that which is universally 
allowed to be the most attractive of all ludicrous 
ecMnpositionSy let it rather be now enquired frcmi 
what sources the power of pleasing is derived. 

Dr. Warburton, who excelled in critical perspica- 
4;ity^ has remarked that the preternatural agents are 
very happily adapted to the purposes of the poem. 
The Heathen deities can no longer gain attention : 
we should have turned away from a^contest between 
Venus and Diana. The employment of allegorical 
|)ef8oni always excites conviction fji xU own absur- 
dity ; they may produce eftects, but camnot conduct 
aeticms : whan the phantom is put in motion, it di&- 
sblves ; tiius Discord may raise a mutiny ; but IMm^ 
emrd cannot conduct a mardi, or besiege a town. 
Pc^ brought into view a new i^aceof Beings ; with 
powers and passions proportionate to their operation. 
The Sylphs and Gnomes act, at the toilet and the 

n2 - 
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tea-t^ble^ what moife terrific and more powerful 
phantbttis perform on the stormy ocean, or the field 
of battle J they give their proper help, and do their' 
proper mischief* 

Pope is said, by an objector, not to have been the 
hiTentor of this petty nation y a charge which might 
with more jiistice have been bronght against tlie au- 
thor of the '* Iliad," who doubtless adopted the re?- 
ligiousr system of his country ; for what is there, Innt 
the names of his agents, which Pope has not in«- 
vended? Has he not aissigned them characters and 
operations never heard of before ? Has he not, at 
least, given them their first poetical existence ? ^ If 
this is not sufficient ti» denominate his work origyi^ 
nal, nothing original ever can be written. — < 

In this work are exhibited, in a very higb degree, 
the two^most engaging powere of an author. New 
things are made femiliar, and familiar things are 
made new. A race of aerial people, never heard df 
before, is presented to us in a number so clear and 
easy, thiat the reader seeks for nb furth^ iuforina'-' 
tion, but immediately mingles with his new ac^ 
quaintance^ adopts their interests,- and attends t^eir 
pursuits, lotes^a Sylph,rand detests a Gnome. ' 

That familiar things are made new^ every paia^ 
graph will prove. The subject of tiie pQem.^i8»i 
event below the comnion incidents of conmien life;: 
nothing real is introdncedthat is not seenrisaoftenas 
to be no longer regarded ; yet t^e wholes detail of a 
femaie-day is here brvMigbt before us, invested wMk 
so much art of decoration, that, though nothing ^ 
dififguised, every thing is sArikingv '^nd we ftd^^ 
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the appetite of -curiosity for that from ivhioh we 
kaye a thoasand times turned fastidiously away. 

The purpose of the poet is, as he tells us, to 
iaugh at " the little ung-uarded follies of the female 
•^'^ sex." It is therefore without justice that Dennis 
charges the ^^ Rape of the Loek'^ with the want of 
w moral, and for that reason sets it below the 
^Lutrin,'* whidi exposes the pride and discord of 
the clergy. Perhaps neither Pope nor Boileau has 
made the world much better than he found it ; but 
if they had both succeeded, it were easy to tell who 
'wouldhaye deserved most from public gratitude. 
The freaks, and humours, and spleeut and vanity of 
•women, as they embroil families in discord, and fill 
houses with disquiet, do move to obstruct the hap- 
piness of life in a year than the ambition of the 
^ergy in many centuries. It has been w^ll ob«- 
served, :that the misery of man proceeds not from 
«iiy single crush of overwhelming evil, b«:it from 
small vexations continually repeated. 
^ it IS remarked l^ Dennis likewise, -that the ma- 
•ddnery is superfluous ; that, by all the bustle of pre*- 
tematoral operation, the >main event is neither has* 
i;ened nor retarded. To tthis charge an efficacious 
aoyvfer isnot^easily made. The Sylphs eannot be 
eaid to help or to oppose ; and it must be allowed to 
imply some want of art, that their powm* has not 
%een sufficiently intermingled with the action* 
Oth^ parts may likewise be* charged with want of 
iuxmeetion*; the game at. om&re might be spared; 
4iut> if »the kdy had kist her hair while she was 
StktkKt upon her cardk, it might have been inferred ^ 
that those who are too fond of play will be in dan- 
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ger of iifegdeating mote iitaqKnrtatit mtcntls. Tbom 
perhaps are faultj ; but what are such faults to m 
Much oteelleiice* 

The i^istfe ^ '< Eloise to Ahektxl" Is one of th* 
most ilappy praiuctioDs of h«9D(kMi Wit: the tabjeet 
is no judicioii^ly chosen, that it woald be dlfteidt»i|i 
turning over the annals of the 'workl, to find asotJuer 
whrdb so many cireumstanees concilr to recommeiid^ 
We regukrly interest ourselves most in the fortu^ 
of those who most desery<e our notice* Abelard* and 
Eloise Wei^e conspicuous in their dayaibr eminaiOe 
fk merits The heart n^tuvaliy loves tradi. The 
ladveotiir^ and misfoftttnes of this illnstrififasi pak 
tare knoWn from undisputed history. Their fiite 
does vM leave the ttiind in hopeless dejeetion $ .for 
4liey botii found quiet and consalation in retireasent 
atid ^iotyw So new and so aflfecting is their story^ 
.4hat it supersedes invention 5 and imaginatioii 
ranges at full iiberty without stImggUng into scenes 
offeble. 

The istery, thus skilfnliy adopted^ faa» been dili- 
gently improved. Pupe has Mt nothing behiud 
^iflk /which seems mwe the e£fiactof studious per- 
^vieranOe and laborious revisaL Here is partion*- 
krly observUhle tlie <^rie#K j^^M^t^^ u, fniitlU soi^ 
amd careful c$ultivation» Here is 110 erudeness of 
IsensC) nor asperity of language. 

Tht sdlirces frqUi wh^khsMtimtotSy whiebteve 
«N> much Vigour and effitacy, have bomi dtawn^ are 
ehewn to be Hie inyiMic iftriters by the learnt aoi- 
^tmr of tile '* Essay on the Lift and Writings ^ 
""i^pe;'' latkiek wlikh teadhfes how^ tiie bros^^ 
jGr!^iGBs;m May be ^oliootited, s^id ho^ahe itiay •hie 
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enabled, trttii dl liet aeirerity, to ^k#8ist Utid to 

The train of my disquisition has now eondliete^ 
m^ to tint ipoetitnl in^nder, the tcansktitm of the 
^ IliiMl/Va per^rmtaifee whieb nojigae or nation can 
pretend to e^tal. To tbd G#eeks tmtidation was 
almost unknown; it was totally imkaoWn fx> th^ 
inhabttants of Oreece* They had no recoune to 
ike Barbarians for poetical beauties, but sought ht 
ertry thmg* in Homer, where, iudeed, there is but 
litde that they might not find. 

The rtalians have been very diligent transtatotsi j 
bat I ean bear of no version, unless perhaps Angui* 
hra's Ovid may be exoc^ptedi which is read with 
eagetnesB. The " Iliad" of Salvini ev^ry reader 
may discover to be punctiliously exact; belt it meam 
to be the work of a liiiguist skilfully pedantiii; 
and his countrymeu, the proper jttdges of its power 
to please, reject it with disgust. 

Their predecessors the Romans have left some 
specimens of translation behind tb^n, atid that em* 
ployment must Imve had some crecUt in which Tully 
and Germanicus engaged ; but, unless we suj^Mse, 
what is perhaps true, that the playfi of Terence were 
▼eittitas of Menand^, nothing traftskted seems ev^r 
to Imve risen to high reputation. The French, in 
the meridian hour of their learnings w^re very 
laudably indraMridus to emrieh their owu language 
with ihe wisdom of the atfdeats ; fa^t found them^- 
selves reduced, by whatever necessity, to turn the 
Greek and Roman poetry into prose* Whoever 
awld r<s9ll an wthiVr i^^ld trani^atp hinu Brom 
such rii^b liltta can belww4^ 
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KiTl»i^ifi)uAf 0^ Bope i» thb arduoiiB niiifex^ 
tenking^ wns drawn froHi tke veirsioiis of Ik-ydea. 
Yitgiljbad bortpwed mi)^ of his imagery from. Ho^ 
mer^iand part of l^e debt was nowfttiid by his teatis* 
lator. Pope searched the pages -of Ehrydea for 
happy oombinatioa of heroic dictioa; but it will 
Bot be denied that he added much to what he found. 
He cultivated our language with so much diligence 
and arty that he has left in his '^ Homer" a treasure 
Ckf poetical elegancies to posterity. His version 
may be said to have tuned the English tongue; for, 
since its appearahce,^ no writer however deficient 
in^ other powers, hais wanted melody. Such a series 
of lines, so elaborately corrected, and so swettiy 
modulated^ took possession of the public ear; the 
vulgar w^ enamoured of the poem». and the 
learned wondered at the translation. 

But in the most general applause discordant 
voices will always be heard. It has been objcfoted 
by some who wished to be numbered Mnong* the 
sons of learning, that Pope^s version of Homer is not 
HbmeHcal: that it exhibits no resemblance of. the 
origmal and characteristic manner of the Father of 
Poetry, as it wants his awful simplicity, his artless 
grandeur^ bis una|Fected majesty** This cannot be 

* Bentley was <Hie of tbese. Pop^ydesiroosof bis opiniohof 
the traaslotiooy addressed him thus: ^ Dir* BeulAey, I offltred 
my booksQHer to. send you your books; I hdpe you neiceiired 
them/' Beptley pretended not to understand him» and asked, 
"Books.! books! what books?"— " My Homer/' replied Pope, 
" which you did me the honour to subscribe for." — " dh,^'8aid 
Bentley , •* ay, now I recollei^t — your trahslation i^-m* is w pretty 
poem, Mr. Pope ; but yoii mast not cali it Hener/' 
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iKifafly dmoed; but it m|i£t be iremeteber^ tbat 
.neee$skas qtwd eoyit d^&ndit; that may be lawfully 
dene which caanot be forbornr Time and .|4aee 
will always enforce regiard. In estimating this 
translation^ consideration must be had of the nature 
of our kuaguage, • the form of our metre, and^ above 
all, of the change which two thousand years hare 
made in the modes of life and the habits of thought. 
Virgil wrote in language .of the same general fabric 
with that of Homer, in verses of the same measure, 
and in an age nearer to Horner'^ time by eighteen 
hundred years, yet he found, even then, the state 
xtf the world, so much altered, and the demand for 
elegance so much increased, that mere nature would 
be endured no Icmger; and p^haps, in the mi|ilti- 
tude of borrowed passages, very few can be shewn 
which he has not embellished. 
- There is a time when nations, emerging from bar- 
barity, and falling into regular sulxH'dination, gain 
leisure to grow wise, and feel the shame of ignorance 
moid the craving pain of unsatisfied curiosity. . To 
this hunger of the mind plain sense is grateful ; that 
which fills the void removes uneasiness, and to be 
free from pain for a while is pleasure; but repktion 
generates fastidioumessj a saturated intellect soon 
becomes luxurious, and knowledge finds no willing 
reception till it is recommended by artificial diction. 
Thus it will be found, in the progress of learning, 
that in all nations the first writers are simple, and 
that every age improves in elegance. One refine- 
ment always makes way for another; and what was 
e^acpedient to Virgil was necessary to Pope. 

I suppose many readers of the. English /fiarf. 
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iMhen they l|i»va lieen touched with nome iinex;pected 
beauty of the lighter kind» have tried to enjoy it in 
the origiiial^ where> alas! it wai^ not to be found* 
Homer doubtless owes to his translator many O vidian 
graces not exactly suitable to hit character ; but to 
have added can be no great crime, if nothing be 
takim away« El^fanet is surely to be desired, if it 
be not gained at the expenoe of dignity. A hero 
would wish to be loved, ai^ well ds to be reverenced. 

To a thousand cavils one answer is sufficient; the 
purpose of a writer is to be read, and the criticism 
which Would destroy the power of pleasing must be 
blown aside. Pope wrote for his own age and his 
own nation : he knew that it was necessary to colour 
the images and point the sentiments of his author j 
he therefore made him graceful, but lost him some 
of his sublimity. 

The copious notes with which the version is ac- 
Gompanied, and by which it is recommended to 
many readers, though they were undoubtedly writ<» 
ten to swell the volumes, ought not to pass without 
praise t commentaries which attract the reado* by 
the pleasure of perusal have not often appeared; ^ 
tbe notes of others are read to clear difficulties, 
those of Pope to vary entertainment. 

It has however been objected with sufficient rea-^ 
son, that there is in the commentary too much of 
imseatonable levity ^nd affed»d gaiety; thai too' 
many appeals are mnde to the ladies, and the ease 
which is so carefully {deserved is som6ttmei» the ease 
of a trifler. Every ^^(t has its terms, and every kind 
of instruction ite proper style'; the gmvity of ecm* 
AiQil critics, may be tedious, but is Iess,de$picaUe 
than childish men*iment. 
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P6Pit, Iftt 

Of iflic Odyssey nothitig^ retnams fo be ob^fv^ ; 
the same general praii^ may he giv^ti to bbt^trams^ 
lations, and a particular examination of either ifroufd 
require a large Tcdnme. The notes wei'e written 
by Broome, who endeayonred^ not uttsnccessfttllyi 
to imitate his m^er. 

Of the Dundad the hint is confessedly taken froni 
Diyden's •^Mac Fleckiioe;** but the plan is so 
enhirged and diyensifled as justly to claim the pTaisife 
of an original, and affords the best specimen 
tliat hss yet appeared of personal satire ludicrously 
pompous. 

That the design was moral, whatever the author 
might tell either his readers or himself, I am not 
Gonrinced. The first motive was the desire of 1^ 
venging the contempt with which Theobald had 
treated his ShAhspeaare^ and regaining the honour 
Whidi he had lost, by crushing his opponent. Theo^- 
bald was not of bulk enough to fill a pOem> and 
therefore it was necessary to find other enemies With 
other names, at whose expiree he might divert the 
public. 

In this design there was petulance and malignity 
enough; but I cannot think it very criminal. An 
author places himself uhcall^ before the tribunal of 
Criticism, and sdicite fame at the hanird of disgrBoe4 
Dttlness ordefcmtiity are not culpable iutthemseltes^ 
but mAy be very justly reproadied When they pr e te nd 
to the honour of wit or the infloencse of beauty. . If 
bad wrifxers were to pass without reprehension^ what 
IdKmUr reistram th«oh? on/nene digm consm^ifsei^ 
m^tns J}^kphi8; and upon bad writehi etdy wiH 
tensune have much eS^t The satire which 
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bfoi^kt ^^Theofaald^ utid Moore into eotttetnpt^ 
dtt^ppad impotent Irom B^ntley, like the javielin of 
Pmm. ^ 

/ All truth is valuabley and 'satirical .criticism may 
be considered as useful when it rectifies error and 
improves judgment ^ he that refines the public 
taste is a public beo^ftictor. 

, . The beauties of this poem are well known j its 
ehief fault is the grossness of its images. Pope and 
Swift had an unnatural delight in ideas physically 
impure, sudi as every- other tmigue utters with uui^ 
willingness, and of which every ear shrinks from the 
mention. 

But even this feult, offensive as it is, may be for^ 
given for the excellence of other passages ; such as 
the formation and dissolution of Moore, the account 
of the Traveller, the misfortune of the Florist, asMl 
the crowded thoughts and stately numbers which 
dignify the concluding paragraph. 

The alterations which hav^ been made in the 
jDundouif not always for the better, require that it 
should be publish^, as in the {U'esent colled;ion; 
with all its variations. 

The Esmy oa Man was a work of great labour and 
Itog oonsidaration, but certainly not the happiest 
of Pope's performances* The subject is perhs^ 
not very proper for poetry; and the poet was not 
suffidieirtly master of his subject: nietapkysical 
morality wa& to han a new study; he was pixmd 
of I bis» wquisitions, and^ suj^iosing^ himself master 
o£iff$m%/smvetSfW9adn haste to teach what heJbad 
%9<f ilewned.v Thxm ha tells us^ in tlieifirst epiitle^ 
thai fironr the nature <3f the SopuBine Being majr be 
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deduceid an order of beif^^s such ai maiiki ad, beeagie 
Infiaite Exoell^ce can do only wiiat. is best. He 
finds out that these beings must be ** somewhere ^'^ 
and that ^^ all the ^juestion is^ whether man be in a 
" wroi^ place." Surely if, according to the poet'A 
Leibnitian reasoning, we may infer that man ought 
to be, only because he is, we may allow that 1» 
{dace is the right place, because he has it. Supreme 
Wisdom is not less infallible in disposing than iti 
creating. But what is meant by somemhere and 
pface, and wrong jflacef it had been vain to ask 
P<^, who probably had never ask^ himself. 

Having exalted himself into the chair of wisdmiH 
he teUs us much that every man knows, andnmch 
that he does not know himself; that we see but 
little, and that the order, of the universe is beyond 
our compr^ension; an opinion not very uncom- 
mon ; and that there is a chain of subordinate beings 
'^ from infinite to nothing," of which himself and 
his readers are equally ignorant. But he gives us 
one comfort, which without his help he supposes 
unattainable,^ in the position *^* that though we are 
" fools, yet God is wise." 

This Essay affords an egregious instafnce of the 
predominance of genius, the dazzling^ splendour of 
imagery, and the seductive powers of eloquence. 
Never were penury of knowledge and vulgarity of 
sentiment so happily disguised. The reader feeh? his 
mind full, though he learns nothing; and, when h^ 
meets it in its new array, no longer knows the talk 
of ins mother and his nurse. When these wondei^ 
working souii^ sink into sense, andthe doctrine'^ 
the Essay, difirobed of its ornaments, is left to fhe 
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ftm^n, of. its iiQJb^d .^ceUq«hce, vhi^t.alisill w^.di^k 
rav^t? That \i^iMre, in compwison wil^Qur Crei^or, 
TMy fwcak and ignorant } that we dp oak PpMd ^ 
ehain of «xist»e6 ; aad that we could w>t imke opie 
another with more skill ths^n we are made* Weiiaay 
learn yet mote: that the airts oi human life,^ere 
eopied from the imtinctiYe operatioofi of othe^r anii^ 
mail; thai if the world- be made for man, it hii^ 
be aaid that man wa3 made for geem. To thfim 
^ofound principles of natural knowledge are adbied 
aome mond instruetionfi equally new ; that flelCr 
interest, well understood^ will produce social eoor 
wacd ; that men am mutual gainers by mutual bene* 
fits; tb«yt evil is soKwAimes balanced by good; thst 
humau advantages are unstable and &lb<sMiu9f 9f 
uaeertain duration and d(M%btfui effect; that our 
true honour i$, not to have a great part, but to 
act it well ; that virtue only is our ^wn ; and that 
haiipiaie^ is always Ln our power. 

Surely a man of no very ccHaftpreh^asive search 
may yentmre to aay that he has heard all this before; 
h^ it was never till now re^c»ameuded by such a 
blaze of embellishments, or suoh sweetn^es^ .of me** 
lody. The vigorous ccmiraction of some tho^ghts^ 
th€^ hixnrii^nt ampli^cation oC ^her.% the in^^tal 
illoMmtions^ and sonietimes the dignity^ soni^tji^Mlf 
the fnoffmem of the verses, enchaiu philo^c^hy, f^^ 
pepi4 critw^ism* sind of^ress judgment by ovcti 
pgwepugplieesure* t 

,,Thjs.B| trutej ^ mmy par^raphs; yct» if I jM 
u^i^taki^KI to exemplify Pope's felicity of ^oi]upof4« 
ticm before a rigid critic, } should mii isele0(^ 
Em^ond^^i f(^-it i^ontaias more lines uiisiic<^ 
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POPfi. Iftl 

43esAfi!kny lahdurfd^ more hamknoips of 6k^Mt, 
itiore tWgfato imperfectly eMpwmeAf mc*e kirity 
witlM)itt elegance, and more heaviitesHr wHhMt 
strennftby tban will emly be fpund in all \m otbev 
wwks. 

The Cfmmdiers <^ Mm and Wimm are the pro^ 
diM^t of diligent speculation upon hnman life : mnob 
}fko\xv hw been bestowed upon tbemi and Pope vary 
seldom laboured in vain. That bis excellence may 
))e properly estimated, I recommend a comparison ef 
his Charaders o^ Womm^ with Boileau's Satire } it 
will tiien be seen with how mndi more pera^caoity 
female nature is investigated^ and fenMiieeaccellenoe 
selected ; and he surely is no mean writ^ to whom 
Boileau should be found inferior. The C/uppaniers 
0fMenf however, are written with more, if not with 
deeper, thought, and exhibit many passages exqui^ 
sitely beautiful. The «* Gem and the Flower'* will 
not easily be equalled, in the women^s parts are 
some defects: the character of Atossa is not so» 
neatly finished as that of Clodio; and some of the 
female characters nmy be found perhaps more iVe^ 
qu^tly among men; what is said c^ Phik>mede 
was true of Prior. 

In the Epistles to Lord Bathurrt and liOfd Bdf^ 
Kngton, Dr. Warburton has endeav<Hired to find ft 
train of thought which was never in tiie writer'ft 
head, and, to support his hypothesis^ has printed 
that first wJbieh was publish^ last. In one, 1h(^ 
most vahsable passage is perhaps the Elegy *oiii 
"Good Sense:" and the other, the ^ End oT^hfe 
" Buke of Btickingham." * . * '* 

ThQ EpFstle to Arbiithnot, HMr arWtCaril^^ <?nHeA 
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The P^vlojifUM.io the- Satires^ is a performance ooii^ 
sisting, as it seems, of many fragments wrought ivtO; 
one design, which by this uoian of soattered beautSles 
contains more striking paragraphs than, conld plo^ 
baUy have been brought together into an occamond' 
work. As there is no stronger motive to exertion 
than self-idefence, no part has more elegance, spirit^ 
or dignity, than the poet's vindicaticm of his own 
character. The meanest passage is the satire upon 
Spoms. 

Of the two poems which derived their nanaes. 
from the ye^r, and which are called ITie JEpilcgue 
to the Satires, it was very justly remarked by Savage, 
that the second was- in the whole more strongly con^ 
ceived, and more equally supported^ but that ^ 
had no. single passages equal to the . oonte^tian, itk 
the first for the dignity of Vice, and the celebratioi^ 
of the triumph of Corruption. 

The Imitations of Horace seem to have been 
written as relaxations of his genius. This employe 
ment became his favourite by its facility; the plan 
was ready to his hand, and nothing was required 
but to accommodate as he could the sentiments of 
an old author to recent facts or familiar instages ; . but 
what is easy is seldom e)ccellent; such imitations 
cannot give pleasure to common readers ; the man 
of learning may be sometimes surprised and de* 
ligbted by an unexpected paralld; but /die cc^* 
parison requires knowledge of the original, wbislii 
will likewifiie often dettet strained applications^. 
Between Roman images and English manners^ 
there will be an irfi^concileable dissimilitude, and 






the work will b^|g|^|ierally i|ncQ\ith and .pa|ty« 
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'9ivf» had^ in proportiottft urety nkelf lid^oated t6 
eUkaMmr^ all tile quB^tkidt ihMt cbnttititfie gemm, 
Hb had JbtJimAMm, by wliieik «ew trains of eveirti 
are fomied, and new scenes of ivasngetf disfihy^i 
ask *ke ^ ftape of ihe Lock $** aad by whick ex- 
toinie jnd adyeBtitittas ^mbdllishweiits ^nd iUwt 
tvathuis araoaB&eetedl ffith a known «ubjoct, m i« 
the << Ei$say «& Ciiticiam/' He had Imsffkmthfh 
wbiek steDngly impi«ses mi tjbe «mter> mind^ and 
^mUes him lo oonrey to the reiader, Ae vnriimf 
£»rai« of atsAuve, hacidfiDti of life/ tod eiN&rf^es of 
passilm, aH in his ^' Bbisa,'' a< Wmda^i^ Forest/' 
aMl >^ JCthic EpMtlos/' He had JiK^men^, which 
teleefo Amha life cr naiture whet the pveoent purpose 
reqnims, and Irf se^iarating^ the essence of thingy 
fiNsm its concemitafitA, ofteotmaJces iJbe repnesenta- 

^ jbi «as i»f tbese poem^ ip a Aoipkt, to nj^idi iielopgs |i 

Slander or poison dread from Delia's rage ; 
• }](«r^ |i^|(H(ds, or I^aippg Jf you^ ***♦, 

Wtt^Vt9W»'9tgfs «oiiQ^i«|^4|i9this>iici«ie wa$. meant to ill 
up the Mpiok* «^4u3 derfcto coimidaiii of the inwU, I\»pe 
to)d ^e young man, that .the blank might be supplied hy mapy 
monosyllables other tlian the judge's name : — " But, Sir, the 
judge says that no other word will make sense of the passage/' 
-.-*^8o then it seema,* says Fbpe, ** yaur OM^ter is not only e 
JMi^' t^l*«'poc$ : as Hwat is the jcasd, ike o^ds %xe fi^inMm^; 
Giiya n^ raipi9$t» to tbe.jllige« ^nd t^UAm^ I will not oont^d 
with ope that ^s the advantajB^ of ipe, and he mfi^ fill up the - 
blank as he pleases.** , Judge Page probably owed this distinc-.^ 
tion to the unjusttilable Insolence lie disj^layedi bn^tbe menior&Dliei 
4rid*of$avage; ofwiiomllopa w»i d^i«in(»re\firie)idv^' - - ^ ' 
VOI- XI. O . 
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tkm' more pcr^reffnl tban the reality: and he>liad 
colours of language always before hini) ready to 
decorate bis matter with every grace of elegant 
egression, as when he accommodates hisdictiento 
the wonderful maltiplicity of Homer's sentiments 
and descrijptions. 

Poetical expression includes sousd as well as 
meaning; <' Music/' says Dryden, '^is inarticu* 
** late poetry ;" among llie excellenoes of Pbpe, 
therefore must be mentioned the melody of his 
metre. By penning the works of Dryden^ he dis- 
ooTered the most perfect fabric of English vene, 
and habituated himself to that only which he fMmd 
the best ; in consequence of which restraint, bis 
poetry has been censured as too uniformly musioaly 
and as glutting the ear with noraried sweetness. I 
suspect this objection to be the cant of those who 
judge by principles rather than perception ; and 
who would even themselves have less pleasure in 
his works, if he had tried to relieve attention by 
studied discords, or affected to break his lines and 
vary his pauses. 

But though he was thus careful of his versifica- 
tion, he did not oppress his powers with superflmms 
rigour. He seems to have thought with Bbileau; 
that the practice of writing might be refined till the 
difficulty should overbalance the advantage. The 
construction of his language is not always striitly 
^ammatical; with those rhyines\^faidi|>reieyipifbk 
had conjoined, he contented himself, ^ithotif 2«gfaM 
to Swift's remonstrances, though there t^ks^^ 
striking eonsonance; nor was he very careful^ 
Vary biii termina^dh, or to refitte ddftiti»si<kj^lit % 
small distance, to the same rhymes* 
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IVS^ift^s edict for the exelosionof Alexaadriiias 
Und Triplets he paid little regard ; he admitted 
theiti» but, in the opinion of Fenton, too rarely; 
ke uses thena more liberally in his translation than 
bis peems. 

He has a few double rhymes; and always, I 
thlidcy uasnccessfully, except once in the *^ Rape 
*^ of the Lock." 

Expletives he very early ejected from his verses ; 
but he now and then admits an epithet rather com* 
modibtts than important. Each of the first six lines 
of the '^ Iliad/' might lose two sylfables with very 
bttie diminution of the meaning ; and sometimes, 
after all his- art and labour, one verse seems to be 
made- lor the sake of another. In his latter pro* 
duotiom the diction is sometimes vitiated by 
French idioms, with which Bolingbroke had^per* 
biq[)s infected him. 

I have been told that the couplet by which he de- 
clared his own ear to be most gratified was this : 

Lo, where Mseotis sleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais through a waste cff snows. 

Buttbe rea«m of this preference I. cannot di«cover« 
It is remarked by Watts, that there is scarcely a 
happy combination of words, or a phrase poetically 
el^ant in the English language, which Pope ha» 
not inserjked into his version of Homer. How he 
obtaii^d poss^^ion of so many beanties of sp0«i9l^^ 
itwer9.4flfirabHto.Ju»<^Wv Thftthe^lean^jfy^ifi 
, authors, ob^i^re. aei.^eU as e^nefit^ what ]ap 
tho^bt brilliant or V^fi^* r smd , pres^^y^d it all 1 19 
^>rjegi4ar cbUef;ti<«Ei> is notunUkf^lj, Yf^^ if^lv 
,, .. . ,...,0. .2 \ <. .. . > . ''•■. :/ •'>.- 
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last years, &M's Satttes W€fe«hewtibi^ he willed 
«kari; lie Ind fieeti tiiem iMttifer, 

New sentiments and new inoges^ethers attay ffih 
cittce ; Ivat to attenipt any farther iatpM^emeat of 
versification will be dangerous. Art anddiligence 
have «ow 'done their heM, md '^^mjt shall 1m added 
wHlhetheeffdHof tediottstedl aiid4ei6edlessc«rioaity. 

After all this, it is surely superfluoiw t# uMmet 
the ^estioft ifaett has ^iiee heen 'asked, Whelber 
Pope was <a iMjiet ; otherwise th«^ by asking in re* 
tiim» if Pope he not a ^et, wheM ii^ poetry ia be 
found ? Ta drcitiniscribe poetry by a definition wlU 
only ^ew the narroWsess of the tiefioer, thengh a 
ddfinitieo winch ehali exohide Pope wiU ndt leaaHy 
be made. Ijet as look round 'UfMm the >prefcaat 
time, and baok upon the |[>aat ; IM ua enfiiite to 
whmn the vtmNs of (noeankind has decreed the wraalh 
of poetry ; let their productions be<ex8mMed,«nd 
thftir (^hbinis stated, and Ike pretimsieoe W Pope 
will he 410 itt(^ Hdis^ted* Had he giv€n the warid 
only his version, the name of poet must, have been 
allowed him ; if the writer of the ^'Iliad*^ were 
to class his successors, he would assign a very high 
place to his transfetor, without neqniringanyoAier 
evidence of Gkaias. 



. The fdlowim: Letter, of which the ori^nal is in 
the hands of Lord Hardwicke, was Gomnftunicated 
t9 me by the kindness of Mr. JodreUi 

^ To Mr. BmiDan, at Ae BiiAkyp^ Xiodddn's at 
Fulhani. 

« SIR, 

** The favour of ye«ir listtoPp with ywn* JEbnnadDB^ 
can never be enough acknowledged ; and the speed 
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With uriiicb ycu Abcbavg^ so traaMMame a task 
doublM the otiogatioa* 

^^ I moil) awDt ytm have ideased ma very nmcb 
bgr tke ^omoieiidatiaBt so ill beglowed upon ma j 
ball I wumee yaa^ miftch more by tbe firaid^nest of 
yoilr QHWura, wbicfa I ougbt totake tbe mate kindly 
Off the imOf n it is nM9 advantag^aa to a scribbler 
to» be impMTed in hii jndgfaient than to be soothed 
m bis vanity. The greater part of tbose deriations 
feom the Greeks wbieb you have observed, I was 
led into by Chapman aand Hobbes ; ^o are, it 
seems^ as much celebraied for tbmr knowledge of 
the eoriginal,. as they are decried for tbe badness q£ 
tbmr tvanslatiKms* Chapman pretends to have re- 
stored the geaoine sense of the author, fro|n the 
mistakea of all fermw explaiaers in seireral.hd^ 
dnad places:, and the Osjdbridge editors of the 
lasge Homer, m Greek and Latin, attribated so 
nmch to Hobbes, that they confess they have cer^ 
rected the old Latin interpretation very often by his 
version. For my part, I generally took the anther's 
meaning to be as yoa have explained it; yet their 
aoHiority, join^ to the knowledge of my own im^ 
peifoctness in the lais^paage overruled me. How- 
ever, Sir, yen may be confident I think yoo in 
the right, becanse you baj^n to be of my opinion ; 
for men (let them say what they will) never approve 
any other's sense, but as it squares with their own. 
But you have made me much more proiid ol^ end 
positive in my judgm^it, since it is str^ngtbened 
by years. I think yoiur criticisms, which regard 
the expression very just, and shall make my profit 
of: them : to give you some proof that I am in eaiv 
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D€St, I wiH aitei* three verses on ydor bate objj^ctidtr^ 
though I have Mr; Dry deh^ff' example for Imeebof^ 
them ; And thisr, I hope, you will account no smatt 
piece of obedience, from one, who values the as^ 
thority 6f one true poet above that of tw«ity cw** 
tics or commentators. But, though I speak Aas* 
ofxommeotatcn^, I wiUcontinne to read carefiiUy 
all I can procure, to make up, that way, fori»y o^wa^ 
want of critical understanding in the original beait*^ 
ties of Homer. Though the greatest of them are^ 
certainly those of Inventimi and Design, which are 
not at all confined to the language ; for the distin- 
guishing excellences of Homer are (by the consent 
of the best critics of all nations) first in thtf man- 
ners (which include all the speeches, as being no 
other than the representations of each person's man- 
ners by his words) ; and then in that rapture and 
fire, which carries you away with him, with that 
wonderful force, that no man who has a true poeti- 
cal spirit is master of himself, while he reads him. 
Homer makes you interested and concerned before 
you are aware, all at once, whereas Virgil does it 
by soft degrees. This, I believe, is, what a trans- 
lator of Homer ought principally to imitate ; atd 
it is very hard for any translator to come up to it, 
because the chief reason, why all translations fall 
short of their originals is, that the very constraint 
they are obliged to, renders them beavy and 
dispirited. 

^fThe great beauty of Homer'a language, as J » 
take it, consists in that noble simplicity Mfhich runs 
through all his works ; (and yet his diction, con- 
ir^y to what one would imagine consistent witU 
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simplicity, is at the same tivaevesty c^^j^iomp} I 
d<m'tk]iow kow I have ran into this pedantry in a 
letter^ but I fiad I have md too much, as well as 
spoken too inconsiderately : what farther thoughts 
I hiNve upon. Iliift subject, I shall be glad to commu- 
nicate to you (for my own imprpFement) when we 
in^et ; which is a haj^iness I very earnestly desire, 
as I do likewise some opportunity of proving how 
mmd^ I Jthiok myself obliged to your friend^lup, 
itxid how truly I am. Sir,. 

'< Your most faithful, humble servant, 

" A. POPB." 



The Criticism upon Pope's Epitaphs, which was 
printed in **The Universal Visitor," is placed here, 
being too minute and particular to be inserted in 
the Life* 

EVERY Art is best taught by example. No- 
thing contributes more to the cultivation of pro- 
priety, than remarks on the works of those who have 
most excelled. I shall .therefore endeavour, at this 
visitf to entertain the young students in poetry with 
an examination of Pope's Epitaphs. 

To define an epitaph is useless ; every one knows 
that it is an inscription on a Tomb. An epitaph, 
therefore, implies no particular character of writing, 
but may be compose^d in verse or prose. It is in- 
deed commonly panegyrical ; because we are 3el- 
dom distinguished with a stone but by our friends ; 
but it has no rule to restrain or modify it, except 
this, that it ought not to be longer than common 
beholders may be expected to have leisure and pa- 
tience to peruse. • 
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I. 



(hi GttARtJss Earl of DoBsmr, in the Clmreh^^f 
Wjfthjfhain in Sk$9ex. 

potsety the gt^ice of courts^ the Muse's pride^^ 
Pitron of arts, and judge of nature, dy'd. 
The scourge of pride, though sanctify'd or great. 
Of fops in learning, and of knares in state ; 
Yet soft in nAture> though seTere tus ky, 
His anger moral, and his wisdom gay. 
Blest satirist ! Who touched the mean so true. 
As showed. Vice had his hate and pity too. 
Blest courtier ! who oould king and country please^ 
Yet sacred kept his friendship, and his ease. 
Blest peer ! his great forefather's every grace 
Reflecting, and reflected on his race ; 
WheiB other Bufskhtkrsts, otiier DorMlft sl^ine, , , 
And patriots still, or poets, deck the line. 

The fitst distich of this epitaph contains a kind 
of information which few would want, that the man 
for whom the tomh was erected, died. There are 
indeed some qualities worthy of praise ascribed to 
tfaie dead, but none that were likely to exempt him 
from the lot of man, or incline us much to wonder 
that he should die. What is meant by "judge of 
" nature,** is not easy to say. Nature is not the 
object of human judgment ; for it is vain to judge 
where we cannot alter. If by nature is meant what 
IS commonly called nature by the critics, a just re- 
presentation of things really existing, and actions 
t^ally performed, nature cannot be properly op- 
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posed to mt ; natare beings tn thia sense, only tbe 
best effeet oi drU 

The seonrge oF pride — 
Of this couplet, the second tine is not, what is 
intend^, an illustration of the fbrmer. Pride in 
the Great, is indeed well enough connected with 
kn&TCs in state, though knaves is a word rather too 
ludicrous and light; but the mention of savictified 
pride win not lead the thoughts to fops in learning, 
but rather to some species of tyranny or oppression, 
something more gloomy and more formidable than 
foppery. 

Yet soft his nature — 

This is a high compliment, but was not first be- 
stowed on Dorset by Pope. The next verse is 
extremely beautiful. 

Blest satirist ! — 

In this distich is another line of which F<)pe wm 
not the author. I do not mean to blame these imi- 
tations with much harshness ; in long performances 
they are scarcely to be avoided ; and in shorter 
they may be indulged, because the train of the 
composition may naturally invdve them, or the 
scantiness of the subject allow little choice. How- 
ever, what is borrowed is not to be enjoyed as our 
own ; and it is the biMiness of critical justice to 
give civery bird of the Muses his proper feather. 
Blest courtier! — 

Whetl^r a courtier can properly be commended 
for keeping his ease sacred^ may perhaps be dis- 
putable. To please king and country, without 
sacrificing fricfndship to any change of times, was 
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a yery ancomqioiiJiistaiieetof f^Vldif^ 
and deserved to be kept 8^MU*ate. from w pMr a 
commeildattoik as care of his ease. Iiirisk oar 
poets would attend a little more accurately to the 
use. ^*tbe. ward aaqrifdi whidtisiirelyshp^kl never 
be af^Ued ma seripus cotnposit^on^ b^t wl^re 
some reference may be made to a higher Beings on: 
where som^ duty is exacted or implied. A maq 
may k^sp his frieadftbip sacred, because promise^ oC> 
friendship are very awful ties i but me^hinks »%, 
cioipoti bi^t In a burlcaMjue sense, he said to k^$|^ 
)ns ease Mcrec?. 

Blest peer! — 

The blessifig^ ascribed to the peer has no comecp 
tion with his peerage : they might happen to any. 
other man whose ancestors were remembered, <^: 
whose posterity are likely to be regarded. 

I know not whether this epitaph be worthy eithsf . 
of the writer or the man entombed^ ' 

II. 

On Sir Wtliaam Trumbuli., one of the Prmcyml 
Secretaries of State to Kinff Wilmam HI. wlwf 
having resigned his place, died in his retirement M 
Easthamstead in Berkshire f 1716. 

A pleasing form ; a firai, yet cautious mind ; 
Sincere^ though prudent ; constant^ yet resigned ; 
Honour unchanged, a principle profest, 
'Pb^d to one side, but moderate to the resit : 
An honest courtier, yet a patriot too ; 
Just to Ms pvkice, and to his country true ; 
, Hird vridit^ sense^of age> the fire of youth, 
A scorn of wrapgling, yet at te^ for truth:; * 
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f Akiire ti»:pcacc^»idbate.of iymriAi^^ . ;. .,, 

, $ttch thb ipan W9^i who npw^/rpoi ^arth.rein9y'd, : 
At leingtb eiyoys that Uberty he lov'd. 

In thisepitaphy asiB many otbersfihereappewi^ 
^t the first vieWy a faalt wfai^h I think scarcely any 
iM^aty can compensate. The name is ommitted. 
The end of an epitaph is to ccmvey some acooimt 
•of the- dead ; and to what purpose is any thing 
told of him whose name is concealed ? An^epitaph^ 
amd a history of a nameless heroi a^e eqnally ab^ 
imrdy since the> virtues and qualities so recoQiited 
in either are scattered at the mercy of fortune.to 
be appropriated by guess. The name, it is true, 
may be read upon the stoi^e ; but what obligation 
has it to the poet, whose verses wander over the 
earth, and leave their subject behind them, afid 
who is forced, like an unskilful painter, to make 
his purpose known by adventitious help ? 

This epitaph is wholly without elevation, and 
contains nothing striking or particular ; but the 
poet is not to blamed for the defects of his subject. 
He said perhaps the best that could be said. There 
are, however, some defects which were not made 
necessary by the character in which be Wfts cpi- 
ployed. There is no opposition between an Aoite^ 
courtier a.nd a patriot ; for, an honest courtier con- 
not but be a patriot. 

It was unsuitable to the nicety required in short 
compositions, to close his verse with the word too : 
every rhyme should be a word of emphasis ; nor 
can this rule be safely neglected, except where the 
length of thc^poem makes slight inecciiraeies^ ex- 
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cusablei or fAUfWB room f^r beaitlMk mifficieiii to 
overpower the efiects of petty fanlts. 

At the beginmng of the seventh line the word 
yUkd is we9^ and prosaic, having no particular 
jidtfrtatioft to any o€ the wordg that foUwr it 

The thoughl in the last bne is inpertinettt, bav* 
ii^ no connexion vritk the fovegohig churactor, nor 
VfiA the oooditkni of tiko man deacrtbed. Had the 
epitaph been written on the poor conspirator^ who 
dmd hitely in prison, after a con&iement of mere 
titan forty years, withcnit any crime proved against 
iamt tiie sentiment had been jast and pathetical ; 
but why should Trumboll be congratulated upon 
bis liberty, who had never known f estraial P 

III, 

On the Hon. Simon Harcouiit^ only Sm of the 
Lord Chancdhr HARCOtiRT, at the Chterchof 
Stanton-Harcourt in Oxfordshire, 1720. 

To this sad shrinei whoe'er thou art, draw near^ 
Here lies the friend most lov'd, the sou most dear: 
Who ne'er knew joy, but friendship might dividet, 
Or gave his father grief but when he dy'd. 

How vain is reason, eloquence how weak ? 
If Pope must t€^ what Harcourt canROt s]»eak. 
Ob ! tet thy once^ev'd friend iHscrfbe tfc^ stone*. 
' And YVfih a. fathor's sfxwQws mqc hii» ^«iin i . 

i 

This epitaph is principally remarkable for the 
artful introduction of the name, which is inserted 
with a peculiar felicity, to which chance must con- 
cur with genius, which no man can hope to attain 

* Miyov Bemwdt; who died is Newgcl^ Sefit. M^ »a& 
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tmiee^ and ifviicli oaafiot be JdD{MBd ibot tv&lb «witte 
imitation. 

I oMmot iMit wiflk timt, «f itUs ineiiplimi^the 
tivro Iwt lines JMd hem oMitted^ ^te ihjey take «wiqr 
fifDm diaraei^irini tliey.tb not add to (the ^mae* 

/» Westminster Abbey. 

SAOOBVB CttAOOSy 
KAQ9 MAlQiN^&a J»lTABr^«^C -A SSCaTCMS 

]?RUICIP1« f^^fiiXi^R AiC .POPVXI AMOJl AT D£I<ICIAJft:£ 

VIXIt TITVLI8 ET INVI2>IA MAJOR 

ANNOS HRV PAVCOS, XXXV. 

OB. FEB. XVl. MIK:CXX. 

Statesman^ yet friend to truth I of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in 'honour ^deeir ! 
^ Who broke no proiaise^ aor^'d lio private end. 
Who gain'd no title, and who lost no friend ; 
Ennobled by Umself^'by all approT^d, 
Prais'd, wept, andhonor*d, by^e OMLcmetbelovM^ 

The liiias xm Crag^ ware not origiimUb^ iatand- 
ed for an epitapifa ; and liierefore soiBe faifhs nre to 
be imputed to the violence with whi<5h they are 
torn from the poem that first contained them. We 
may, however, observe some defects. There is a 
redundancy of words in the first couplet; it is 
superfliuotts to tell of him, wbp was sincere, true, and 
faU^fnly that he was inlumMar char. 

There seems tp be au 43|ppMitiott intended in tha 
fouMk itoe^ whkii is Aot v&y okviana : whete isrthe 
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Tdiatiim betifi^O€mr'tltei«tifo jtoiitioiis, thafthe ^m4d 
no tUk and bit no friend ? 

It may beprcqper here to remark die abrardity 
laf joining, in Ae same inscription, LatHi and 
English, or verse and -prose. If either language be 
preferable to the other, let that only be used ; for, 
no reason can be given why part of the information 
should be given in one tongue, and part in an- 
other, on a tomb, more than in any other place, 
or any other occasion ; and to tell all that can be 
conveniently told in verse, and then to call in the 
help of prose, has always the appearance of a very 
artless expedient, or of an attempt unaccomplished. 
Such an epitaph resembles the conversation of a 
foreigner, who tells part of his meaning by words, 
and conveys part by signs. 

V. 

Intended for Mr. RowE. 
In Westminster Abbey. 

lliy reliques, Rowe, to this fair urn we trust. 
And sacred, place by Dryden*s awful dust; 
Beneath a rude and nameless stone he lies, 

' To which thy tomb shall guide inquiring eyes. 

'Peace to thy gentle 8hade> and endless rest ! 
Blest.in^ygemus> in thy love too blest! j^ 

iQne grateful woniau to thy fame mpplies 
What a whole Ihankless land to bis denies. 

Of this inscription the chief fault is, that it be- 
longs l^ss to Rowe, for whom it is written, iftan to^ 
I)ryden, who was buried near him; and tndi^ 
giWvtrylidleiiiloriAatwn^aoli^ * 

To wish Ptace to ihjf shade is too my tMi»gieit 
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to beadmHMd kitoaOhrisittn templartlietttoieiKt 
worship has infected almost all our other eoMfKisih 
tioQS, aod might therefgt« hecoatenied taspareour 
epitaf^. Let fictioQ, at least, ceaae witb lifei aad 

let us be serious over the grave. 

VI. 

On Mrs. CojtBS'T, 
who died of a Cancer m her BreaH.* 

Here rests a woman, good without pretence, 
felest with plain reason, and with sober sense : 
Tfo conquest she but o'er herself, desir'd ; 
: No artsessa3r'd, butnotto beadmir'd. 
Passion and pride were to her soul unknown, . 
Convinced that Virtue pnly is our own. 
So unaffected, so compos'd a mind, 
So firm, yet soft, so strong, yet so refin'd, 
Heaven, as its purest gold, by tortures try'd ; 
The saint sustain'd it, but the woman dy'd. 

I have always considered this aa the niost valu^ 
able of all Pope's epitaphs ; the subject of it is a 
character not discriminated by any shining or 
eminent peculiarities ; yet that which really makes 
though not the splendour, the felicity of life, and 
that which every wise man will choose for his final 
and lasting companion in the languor of age, in the 
quiet of privacy, when he departs weary and disgust-' 
ed from the ostentatious, the volatile, and the vain. 
Qf suc^a character, which the dull overlook, sftid 
the jgay despise, it was fit that the value should" be. 
9iade known, and the ctigiiity e^tablishedr Xloines- 

* Id tte ISotAaiib^of^'dMtpsriAnolmhWMS 
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tie tirtne, as il is catertad vitkoot ^reftt Mcasjotis, 
or f^Mspiicfioiii consequences, ift an even uimot^d 
Ummr, iiecpiiMd tlie g)eiiiU9«f Pope to disf^ay it in 
flodb n mamcr aftsoiglit aittntct regard, and «nfo«iee 
reverence. Who can forbear to lament tliat this 
amiable woman has no nam^ in the versea ? 

If the particular lines of this inscription be ex- 
amined, it will appear less fimlty than the rest. 
There is Mmrcelj one line taken Irom eommon 
places, miless it be that in which anfy Virtue is 4iaid 
to be meronm. I once heard a lady of great beauty 
and elegance object to the Ibnrth Une, that it con- 
tained an nnnatml and inerediUe panegyric. Of 
tins let the iadies judge. 

VU. 

On the Mommeia of ^ Hon. Robert Digby, 
and Hjf im Sister MAby^ erected bjf tftetr Fs^er 
tie Lord Difi^BY, in the dmrch cf iShtsrifOme aa 
Dar$ebhire^ 1727. 

Go ! ftdr example of imtained youth^ 
Of modest wisdom, end pacific truth : 
Composed in sufferings, and in joy sedate. 
Good witfaoilt noise, wifliout pretension great 
last of ihy word, in eveiy thoa^t sincere. 
Who knew no wish hat ivhajt ^e wodd might hea» : 
CMP softest manners, unafboted iimd« 
Lover of peace, and friend of hoi^an kind : 
Go, Uve ! for heaven's eternal year is thine* 
Go, and exah thy mortal to divine. 

AnA thou, blek maid ! otteiidafit on hb dooav. 
Pensive hast ibllow'd to the silent tomb. 
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Steec'd .tbe^ same couxse ta tl^e. MJm qui^t ^ore, 
Not parted long, aud now to part no more ! , . 
Go, then, where only bliss sincere is known! 
' do, where to love and to enjoy are one ! 
Yet take these tears, Mortalities relief. 
And, tin we share your joys, forgive our grief: 
These IMe- rites, a stone, a verse receive, , 

'Tis all a father, ail a friend can give ! 

Thi9 epitaph contains of the brother only a ge* 
ueral indiscrioiinate character, and of the aiater 
tells nothing but that she died. The dijQficalty in 
writing epitaphs is to, give a particular and appro- 
priate praise. This, however, is not always to be 
performed, whatever be the diligence or ability of 
the writer ; for, the greater part of mankind have 
no character at all, have little that distinguishes 
them from* others equally good or bad, and there- 
fore nothing can be said of them which may not be 
applied with equal propriety to a thousand more. 
It is indeed no great panegyric, that there is in- 
closed in this tomb one who was born in one year, 
and died in another : yet many useful and amiable 
lives have been spent, which yet leave little 
materials for any other memorial. These are how- 
ever not the proper subjects of poetry j and when- 
ever friendship, or any other motive, obliges a poet 
to write on such subjects, he must be forgiven if he 
sometimes wanders in generalities, and utters the 
same praises over different tombs. 

The scantiness of human praises can scarcely be 
made more apparent, than by remarking how often 
Pope h93, in ihe few epitaphs which he composed, 
found it necessary to borrow from himself. The 

VOL. XI. P 
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fourteen epitaphs which be hais written, comprise 
about an hundred' and forty lines, in which there 
are more repetitions than will easily be found in all 
the rest of his works. In the eight lines which 
make the character of Digby, there is scarce any 
thought, or word, which may not be found in ^e 
other epitaphs. 

The ninth line, which is far the strongest and 
most el^ant, is borrowed fi*otn Dryden. Thie con- 
clusion is the iiaitie With that on Harconrt, but is 
t^^re more degant and better connected. 

VIII. 
Ou Sir GoBFRBT Knjblubr. 

In Westminster- Abbey, 1728. 

Kneller, by Heaven, and not a master, taught, 
Whose art was nature, and whose pictures thought; 
Now for two ages, 'haVing snatchM from fate 
Whatever was beaut^oiis, oi- Whate'er was great, 
lies crown'd with Princes hdnours. Poets lays. 
Due to his merit, and brave thirst of praise 

Living, great Nature fear'd he might outvise 
Her works ; and dyidg, fears herself may die. 

t>f this epitaph the first couplet is good, tlie se- 
cotid not ba!d, the third is deformed "(Fith a broken 
tteta^hor, the word crowned not being appliciable 
16 the Jidnours or the laifs; and the fourth is not 
only borrowed from the epitaph on tlaphael, but ot 
a very harsh construction. 
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On General Henry Withers, 

In Westminster-Abbey, 1729. 

Here, Withers, rest ! thou bravest, gentf est mind^ 
Thy country's friend, but more .of human kipd. 
O ! born to wnm ! O ! wqrt^ in youth approved i 
O ! soft humanity in age beloved i 
For thee the hardy y^er^n dr<^$/a t^w^, 
And the gay opurUer fe^s the , sigb sincere. 
Withers, adieu ! yet not .v?ith thee reipove 
Thy martial spirit, or tby '«ocic|l loye ! 
Amidst corruption, luxuiy^.aiid rage, 
Still leave soipe ancient .virtjaes to our age : 
Hot let qs say (those flngl^ glories.gone ) 
The la0t true Briton lies beneath this 9tone. 
The epitaph on Withers affords another instance 
of common places, though somewhat diversified, 
by n^ingled qualities, and the peculiarity of a pro* 
fession. 

The second couplet is abrupt, general, and unr 
pleasiQg j exclamation seldom succeeds in our lan- 
guage ; and, I think, it niay be observed that the 
particle '0 ! used at the beginning of the sentence, 
always offends. 

The third cpuplet is more happy ; the y^lxie ex- 
, pressed for him, by different sorts of men, raises 
him to esteem ; there is yet something pf the coms- 
mon cant of superficial satirists, who suppose *that 
the insincerity of a courtier destroys all his sensa- 
tions, and that he is equally a dissembler to the 
living and the dead. 

At the third couplet I should wish the epitaph 
to close, but that I should be unwilling to lose the 
two next lines, which yet are dearly ^bought if they 

p2 
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cannot be retained without the four that follow 
them. 

X. 

On Mr. Elijah Fbn^ton. 
At Easthamstead in Berkshire, 1730. 

This modest stone, what few vain marbles can. 
May truly say. Here lies an honest man : 
A Poet, blest beyond the Poet's fate, 
Whom. Heaven kept sacred from the Proud and Great: 
Foe to loud praise, and firiend to learned ease, 
Content with science in the vale of peace. 
Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 
From Nature's temperate feast rose satisiyd. 
Thanked Heaven that he liv'd, and that he dy'd. 

The first couplet of this epitaph is borrowed fr^ 
. Crashaw/ The four next lines contain a species 
. of praise^ peculiar, original, and just. Here> there^ 
fore^ the inscription should have ended/ the latter 
part containing nothing but what is comnion to 
every man who is wise and good. The character 
of Fenton was so amiable, that I cannot forbear to 
wish for some poet or biographer to display it moje 
fully for the advantage of posterity. If he did not 
stand in the first rank of genius, he may cla^ a 
place in the second ; and, whatever criticism may 
object to his writings, censure could find very little 
to blame in his life. 

XL 
On Mr. Gay. 
In Westmmister^Alhejfj 1732. 
Of manners gentle, of afiections inild ; 
' In wit, a man ; simplicity, a chiH J . . ,, . 
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With native hnmour ten^pering virtuous rage, 
Formed to delight at once and lash the age ; 
Above temptation^ in a low estate ; 
And uncorrupted, ev'n among the Great : 
A safe companion and an easy friend, 
UnblamM through life, lamented in thy end. 
These are thy honours ! not that here thy bust 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy dust ; 
But that the Worthy and the Good shall say, 
Striking their pensive bosoms — ^Here lies Gay ! 

As Gay was the favourite of our author, this epi- 
taph was .probably written with an uncommou de- 
gree of attention J yet it is not more successfully 
executed than the rest, for it will not always happen 
that the success of a poet is proportionate to his 
labour. The same observation may be extended to 
all works of imagination, which are often influenc- 
ed by causes wholly out of the performer*s power, 
by hints of which he perceives not the origin, by 
sudden elevations of mind which he cannot produce 
in himself, and which sometimes rise when he ex- 
pects them least. 

The two parts of the first line are only echoes of 
each other ; gentle manners and mt&f affeetvom^ if 
they mean any thing, must mean the same. 

That Gay was a man in wit is a very frigfid com- 
mendation ; to have the wit of a man is not much 
for a poet. The wit of man, and the simplicity of 
a child, make a poor and vulgar contrast, and raise 
no ideas of excellence, either intellectual or moral. 

In the next couplet rage is less properly intro- 
duced after the mention of mildness and gentleness, 
which are made the constituents of his character ; 
or a man so mild and gentle to temper i ^-fl^e, was 
not difficult. 

P 4 
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The next Im^ ii inha^inoriiotts itt its dotiftd, and 
ineitn in its conrception ; the opposition is^ obvious^ 
and the word lash used absohitely, and without any 
modification, is gpross and improper. 

To be above temptation in poverty^ and free frnii 
corruption anlotijff the Greats is indeed snch a pecu- 
liarity as deserved notice* Bat to be a seft compd-^ 
num is a praise merely ftegatite, krisifig^iafrfrom 
possession of virtue, but the absence df vice, atid 
that one of thef most odious. 

A^ Httle cian be a;dded td his character, by assert- 
ing^ tfa^t hi^ was lament^ in Ms end. Etery may 
that dies is, at ttost by ihe wHter of hii^ epitapb^ 
fitrplposed to be lamented ; and th^efore this general 
Istmentation does ho bonding to ^y. 

The first eigbt Hnfes hdte no ^fammar ; ihe ad- 
jcctivfei^ ir* Withotit iany substantive^ atnd the ejii- 
thets T^itholit a subject; 

The thought in the laM lilae, that Oay is biiHed 
in thid b6soms df the worthy and th^ ^ood^ who/ dr^ 
distinguished only to lengthen the line^ is so dkrk 
that ftw understand ii 'i aiid so hardh, wfa^n it is 
j^plained, that still fev^et apprdve. 

til. 

Intended for Sir Isaac Njewton, 

Tn H^esiminster-Ahhey,, 

Isaac us Newtonius : 

Quern linmortalem 

I'estantur, iimpus^ Naturn^ Ccelum : 

Mortalem 

Hob mttnnor fktfetiur. 

Nature, and Nature's laws^ lay hid in night : • 

<iQod said, Let NemtaHbei And Allwaslighlbkt >. 
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Of ^19 «pitopb> «bort ^ iHs, th^fwlt* SP^fPinot 
t^ Im v«iy few. Wfey f^rt stwttW be I^tw» *»4 
P^^t IGfffUfil)^ it is ?ipt cfipy tp disippver, Jr the 
Latin the oppasitic^i of Jmrn^ft^kUs^ m^ Morfo^is \p 
iKmeve mi^9 qv ^^ wwe qijibbJie ; h? is opt mimrud 
i» ftiiy ^©w wntmry to tbjij in whicJi 1}^ }s mrtfti-^ 

]ta tfee vers^ |h^ tliQught i? obviofts, ^ t)»e 
words mght and %A^ are too nearly ialjii^d. 

XIII. 

On Edmund Duj^o/^Buckingham, wlwdied m 
the L&th Year of his A^e, 1785. 

If modpstyouth, with cool reflection crownM, 
Afid every opening virtue blooming round. 
Could save a parent's justest pride from fate, 
Or add one patriot to a skfiking states 
Ihiis weeping marble had not ask'd thy tear, 
Or sadly told how ^lany hopes lie hjes^ i 
The livtag yirtue npw had «hone approv'd, 
The senate heard him, and his cpu9,1|ry loy'd. 
Yet softer honours, and less noisy fame, 
Attend the shade of gentle Buckingham : 
In whom a race, for courage fam'd and art, 
Ends in the milder merit of Ihe heart: 
And, chiefs or sages long to Britain given. 
Pays the last tribute of a saint to Heaven. 

This epitaph Mr. Wa^bujrton prefers to the rest ; 
but I know not for what reason. To cranm with 
ruction is surely a naode of spc^^h j^pprpa^hing 
to nonsense. Opemtig virtues blooming rauitd, is 
something like tautology ; the six foUowiiig lines 
anep0Dra»d^i>r.Q^iqk. 4xf h ipjanc^tjber couplet 
iiaed inr .arfy^ Uml^ a .^yni^ majr. k^ h|i4 tp Amr|» 
The six last lines are the best, but not exoell^. 
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The rest of his sepulchral performances hardly 
deserve the notice of criticism. The contemptible 
** Dialogue'* betx^een He and She should have 
been suppressed for the author's sake. 

In his last epitaph on himself, in which he at- 
tempts to be jocular upon one of the few thingfs 
that make wise men serious, he confounds the living 
man with the dead. 

Under this stone, or under this sill, 
Or under this turf, &c. 

When a man is once buried, the question, under 
what he is buried, is easily decided. He forgot 
that though he wrote the epitaph in a state of un- 
certainty, yet it could not be laid over him till his 
grave was made. Such is the folly of wit when it . 
is ill employed. 

The world has but little new ; even this wretch- 
edness seems to have been borrowed from the fol- 
lowing tuneless lines : 

Ludovici Areosti humantur ossa 

Sub hoc marmore, vel sub hac humo, seu 

Sub quicquid voluit benignus haeres 

Sive heerede benignior comes, seu 

Opportunius incidens Viator : 

Nam scire baud potuit futura, sed nee 

Tanti erat vacuum sibi cadaver 

Ut urnam cuperet parare vivens, 

Vivens ista tamen sibi paravit. 

QusB inscribi voluit suo sepulchre 

Olim siquod haberit is sepulchrum. 

Surely Ariosto did not venture to expect th^t Jus 
trifle would have ever had such an illustrioiW' 
imitator. 
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PITT. 



Ohristophbr Pjtt, of whom whatever I shall 
relate, more than has been already published, I 
owe to the kind communication of Dr. Warton, 
was born in 1699, at Blandford, the son of a phy* 
sician much esteemed. 

He was, in 1714, received as a scholar into 
Winchester College, where he was distinguished 
by exercises of uncommon elegance, and at his re* 
moval to New College in 1719, presented to the 
electors, as the product of his private and voluntary 
studies, a complete version of Lucan's poem, which 
he did not then know to have been translated by 
Rowe. 

This is an instance of early diligence which well 
deserves to be recorded. The suppression of such 
a work, recommended by such uncommon cir- 
cumstances, is to be regretted. It is indeed cul- 
pable to load libraries with superfluous books ; but 
incitements to early excellence are never superflu^ 
ous, and from this example the danger is not great 
of many imitations. 

When he had rei^ided at his college three years, 
he was presented t6 the rectory of Pimpem in Dor- 
setshire (1722), by his relation, Mr. Pitt of Strat- 
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field Say in Hampshire ; and, resigning his fellow^ 
ship, continued at Oxford two years longer, till be 
became Master of Arts (1724). 

He probably about this time translated ** Yida's 
" Art of Poetry," which Tristram's i^lendid edi- 
tion had then made popular. In this translation he 
distinguished himself, both by his general elegance, 
and by the skilful adaptation of his numbers to the 
images expressed ; a beauty which Yida has with 
great ardour enforced and exemplified* 

He then retired to his living, a place very pleM- 
ing by its situation, and therefore likely to excite 
the imagination of a poet ; where he passed tha 
rest of his life, reverenced for his Tirtue, and be- 
loved for the softness of his temper, and the Easi- 
ness of his manners. Before strangws he had 
something of the scholar's timidity or distrwt ; but 
when he became femiliar be was in a very high 
degree cheerful and entertaining. His genen^l ba- 
nevolence procured general respeet ; and he past* 
ed a life placid and honouraUe, neither too gremi 
for the kindness of the low, nor too low for the 
notice of the great. 

AT ^diat time he composed his Miscellany, 
pablished in 1727, it is not easy or necessary to 
kndw : those which have dates appear ta h&ve been 
very early productions, and I jiave not obsfervikl 
jthat any rbe above mediocrity. 

The success of his Yida animated kiii. to a 
higher undertaking ; and in iHsthirtiedt year he 
pubUshied a version of the first book of the Eneid. 
This being, I suppose, cbminended by his fttends, 
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he stfiiidtiitte sftervftidk added thtee at (tmr tnoNi; 
-mth an advMtisemmit in which he represents himr 
self as translating with great indifference^ and with 
a progress of which himself was hardly conscious. 
This can hardly be true, and, if true, is nothing to 
the reader. 

At last, without any farther contention with his 
niodesty, or any awe of the name of Dryden, he 
gave us a complete English Eneid> which I am 
sorry not to see joined in this publication with his 
other pp^ns.^ It would have been pleasing tq 
have an opportunity of comparing the two best 
translations that perhaps were ever produced by 
one nation of the same author. 

ritt, engaging as a rival with Dryden, naturally 
observed his failures, and avoided them ; and, as be 
wrote after Pope^s Iliad, he had an example of an 
exact, equable, and splendidi versification. With 
these advantages, seconded by great diligence, he 
might successfully labour particular passages, and 
escape many errors. If the two versions are com- 
pared, perhaps the result would be, that Dryden 
leads the reader forward by his general vigour and 
sprightliness, and Pitt often stops him to contem- 
plate the excellence of a single couplet ; that Dry- 
den's faults are forgotten in the hurry of delight, 
and that Pitt's beauties are neglected in the languor 
•f a cold, listless perusal ; that Pitt pleases the 
critics, and Dryden the people i that Pitt is quoted, 
and Dryden read. 

He did not long enjoy the reputation which this 

* It baa been added to thd collection. 
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great work deservedly conferred ; for he left the 
world in 1748, and lies buried under a stone at 
Blandford, on which is this, inscription: 



In Memory of 
Chr. Pitt, clerk, M. A. 

Very eminent 

for his talents in poetry ; 

and yet more 

for the universal candour of 

his mind, and the primitive 

simplicity of his manners* 

He lived innocent; 

and died beloved, 

Apr. 13, 1748. 

aged 48, 
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THOMSON. 



James Thomson, the son of a minister well 
esteemed for his piety and diligence, was horn Sep- 
tember 7, 1700, at Ednam, in the shire of Rox- 
burgh, of which his father was pastor. His mother, 
whose name was Hume, inherited as co-heiress a 
portion of a small estate. The revenue of a parish 
in Scotland is seldom large ; and it Was probably 
in commiseration of the difficulty with which Mr. 
Thomson supported his family, having nine chil- 
dren, that Mr/Riccarton, a neighbouring minister, 
discovering in James uncommon promises of future 
excellence, undertook to superintend his education, 
and provide him books. 

He was taught the common rudiments of learn- 
ing at the school of Jedburg, a place which he 
delights to recollect in his poem of" Autumn ;** but 
was not considered by his master as superior to 
common boys, ^though in those early days he 
amused his patron and his friends with poetical 
compositions; with which, however, he sio little 
pleased himself, that on ^very new-year's day he 
threw into the fire all the productions of the fore 
going year. - ' 
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From tbe school he was removed to Edinburgh, 
where he had not resided two years tehen his fa- 
ther died, and left all his children to the care of 
their mother, who raised upon her little estate what 
money a mortgage oonld affi)rd« and, removing 
with her family to Edinburgh, lived to see her son 
rising into eminence. 

The design of Thomson*s friends was to breed 
him a minister. He lived at Edinburgh, as at 
school, without distinction or expectation, till, at 
the usual time, he perforHH)d a ^^bationary exer- 
cise by explaining a psalm. EUs idiction w^ m 
poetically splendki, that Mr. HamiUMm, the f^rofes*- 
sor of Divinity, r^rovBd him far.fiipeaking^Qguage 
unintelligihle to a q^pular au^ence; and he een- 
Mred ime of his exjpressicuM ;as dndeeent if not 
pr0£ftne« 

This rebuke is reported to ha^i^e repressed his 
thoughts of an ecclesiastical clmracter, and he pro* 
bably cultivated wi4^ new diligence his blossoms of 
{>06try, which, however, w^ve in some danger of a 
blast ; for, submitting his prodiictions to^some mhQ 
thought themselves qualified to criticise, he heard 
of nothing but faults ; but finding other judges 
more favounlble» heididnot suffer himself to sink 
into despondence. 

He^ easily discovered that the only stage on 
^hich a poet could appear, witlv any >hope of ad^. 
vantage, was London; a place too wide for the 
operation of petty competition. and private malig- 
mty, where merit might soon become conspicuous, 
and would find ^ends as soon as it became re- 
putaUe to befriend it. A lady who was acquaintod 
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mih ius mother^ advised him to the jontmy, and 
promised some cou^tepance or asgistapce, which 
^t i^st be Bjever rec^iv^ ; however, hej jusjtd^opd his 
^venture by her enciwn^ixii^iiit, and oam^ t^ seek 
|j| London patronag^jB and fame. 

At his arrival he founid his |vay tp Mr. MaDet^ 
then tutor to tbe poM of the duke of Moci^rose* 
He had recommeudairtioiis to jseveir^il .persoas. af 
cpnseq^ence^ idiich he haid tied. up caoefully in his 
hjandk^diief; but as he .passed along the stmet^ 
with the gaping curiosity of a nevi^rOomer^ his 
attentioH was upon eveiy thing rather thwi his 
poccket) and lus magazine of credentials was stolen 
from him. 

His first want was a pair of shoes. For t^ sufr 
ply of all his ne<;esiatie9» his whoie fymd was his 
Winter which, for a time<K>uld find no purdias^r^ 
tilly sft last^ Mr. M iUan was persuaded to huy it at 
a low price ; and thi^ low price he had for some 
time reason to r^ret ; but, hy accideol^ Mr. What^ 
ley, a man not wholly unknown among aiithoK% 
hf^ppening to turn his eye iq>on jt^ was .so delighted 
that he ran from place to.p]a^o» celebrating 4t|i 
excellence. Thomson obtained likewise the nor 
tice of Aaron Hill, whom^ being friendlfisftfknd m- 
digent,and gladof kipdxiess, he courted withevery 
expression of servile adulation. 

Winter was dedicated to Sir Fr&neicf Coafpton, 
biit ^t^raoted no regard from \^\ta to the auttfor^ 
till Aair^p HiU awakened his attenticm. bysonn^ 
verses addressed to Thomson, and .published ii^ome 
of the ne^spa^rs, which . censwed the, groat ;£()r 
their p^glect of ingenio^s men. Thomson tl^n 
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.r^eii((id # p»^mti>('Wetkty guind&s, of which 4e 
give* this account to Mr. Hill. ... 

* '^I huited to yoft m my laftt, that on Sathrclay 
** morniBg • I was with Sir Spencer Comptoa; A 
<< certain gefttleittaiiy withont my desire, spoke to 
<^^ lum concemiiig me ; his answer was, that I had 
*< never come , near him. Then the gentleman pnt 
^< the question, If he desired that I should wait on 
^< faimP He returned,, he did. On this, the gen- 
^* tleman gave me an introductory Letter to him. 
<^ He received me in what they commonly caHa 
^^ civil manner; asked me some common*|rfaee 
^< questions; and made me a present of twenty 
^ guineas. I am very ready to own that the pre- 
^ sent was larger thm my performance deserved ; 
^ and shall ascribe it to his generosity or any othci* 
^' cause, rather than the merit of the address." 

The poem, which^ being of a hew kind^ lew 
would venture at first to like, by degrees gained 
upon the public ; and one edition was very speedily 
imcceeded by another. 

Thomson's credit was now high, and every day 
lH*ought him new friends ; among others Dr. Run- 
die, a man aflserwards unfortunately famous, sought 
his acquaintonce, and found hi» qualities such, tha* 
he recommended him to the Lord Chanoettw 
Talbot. 

' ' Winter was accompanied, in many editions, not 
only witfe a preface and dedication, but with poeti-^ 
cal praises by Mr. Hill, Mr. Mallett, (theii M^l^ 
loch), and Mira, the fictitious name of a lady onv^ 
too well known. Why the dedications ar^, to 
WinterenA the other Seasons, oontrarilyto 'custow,' 
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left -ont m the eolleeted wcrksy'^thfe yekd^f m^y 
enquire. 

; .Tlie nemt year ( Iffia } he di^t^oiihcicl hiftijsetf by 
three pdbiiGartioM; of ** SiammETr*'ivk pMi^tfani^ 6f 
hi&iikii; of << A Poem on the Deatli of Sir Isaaio 
^/iNewton/' .whidi he was enabled to perform as kn 
esaet philosopher hy the ittttructioti of Mr. Grays 
ttndfof '< BritaAnk^" a kimA of j^betioal invective 
against the ministry, whom the nation iJien thimg'ht 
notifovwjird eitoUgfa-in resenting th^ d^isedatioiii of 
the Spaniards. By this piece he deblar^ himself an 
adherent to the dppositibh, and had therefore ho 
fryonr to expect from the Court. 

Thomson^ having been some time entertained in 
the family of the Lord Binning, was desirom of 
testifying h^i gratitude by making him the pataron of 
his << Summer;" but the same kindness which had 
first disposed Lord Binning to encourage him, de- 
termi|»ed him to refuse the dedication, which was 
by his advice addressed to Mr. Doddington^ a man 
who had more power to advance the reputation and 
fortune of a poet. 

'< Spring*^ was published next year» witkadedi- 
jMCtion to the Countess of HertfoiKl; whose practice 
it iwai^ to invite every summer some .poet into the 
aoQntry^ to hear her verses, and assiat her studies. 
This honour >s?as one summer conferred on.Thomf 
SKm^ who took more delight in caroosing with Lord 
Hertford and his friends than assisting her lady* 
shi^*s poetical operations, and therefcHre .never 
reeeived another summontsu 

" Autumn/' the season to which. the " S{wing" 
attd ><Suimn&r'' are pr^aiatoi^, still remained 

VOL. XI. a 
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un^itiigi and «ras deh^yed tiU he pttUislied (1780) 
his works collected. 

He prodMisedin l'727:1;be tragedy of ^^SojAoni^, ' 
^hioh raised suchexpeetartion^ that every rehearsal 
mm dignified with a splendid attdienee, collected ti 
anticipate the delight that was preparing ibi? the 
public. It was observed, however, that tidbody 
was miKh affiacted/aad that the company rese as 
from a moral leetnre. 

It had upon the stage no unusual d^pree of sue^ 
cess* Slight accidents will operate upon the tarte of 
pfeaswe* There is a> feeble line in the play : . 

O, Sophonisba, Sophonisba^ O! 

This gave occasion to a waggish parody r . -• ^ 

0> Jemmy Thomson^ Jemmy Thomson, Of ' 
whicli for a while was echoed through the town. ' 

I have been told by Savage, that of the Prologfii^ 
to ♦'Sophonisba*' the first part was written by Pope; 
*irho eouM not be persuaded to finish it; and that 
the concluding lines were added by Mallet. 

Thomson was not long afterwards, by the influ*- 
ence of Dr. Rundie, sent to travel with Mr. Charles 
Talbot, the eldest sian of the Chancellor. He Wie 
yet youiig eticmgh to receive new imprfcssiduA, **^ 
have hiir opiniouB tectified, and his ViewiSf ehldr^ed^; 
nor can he be supposed to have want^ that curiodMy 
whicbis inseparable from an active and'fcompt'^^hen- 
sive Inind. He may therefore now be suppoAted'tb 
have revelled in all the joys of ihtdlecfnal hOMihp^} 
li$ was ev^f day feasted ivith instructive! iid^lltifes; 
*e «yed^ splendidly "Withimt ex^enccj and m%l» 
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eKpeot wjban he returned hoiiaye a crvtaki e$tabl»h^ 
ment. • 

At this Ume a long course of oppoatioii, to Sir 
Robert Walpola had filled the aatiou with clamours 
for liberty ) of which no man felt the. vraoit^ MXtA 
with care for liberty, which was not in danger. 
Thomson^ in his^ travels on the Continent, found or 
fancied so many evils arising from the tyranny of 
other governments, that he resolved to write a very 
long poem, in five parts, upon Liberty. 
, While he was busy on the first book, Mr. Talbot 
died; and Thomson, who had been rewarded for 
his attendance by the place of secretary of the Briefs, 
pays in the initial lines a decent tribute to his 
memory. 

Upon this great poem two years were spent, and 
the author congratulated himself upon it as his 
noblest work; but an author and his reader are not 
always of a mind. Liberty called in vain upon her 
votaries to read her praises, and reward her enci>- 
miast:. her praises were condemned to harbour 
spiders, and to gftther dust : none of Thom^^Mm^iS 
performances were so little regarded. 

. The judgment of the public was not erroneous ; 
the roQurrenoe of the same images must tire in.time ; 
an enHimeratioti of examples to prove a position 
which nobody denied, as it was from the beginning 
jmperfluousji must ijuipkly grow disgusting. 

The poeni of " Liberty" does not now appear in 
its original imitate; but, when the. author's work^s 
were colleoted after his death, was sh<H*tened by Sir 
OoorgeXyttelton,, with a liberty which* as itha^^ 
.maiiife^ ;tQiidency> to lessen th^ co^^k#oe 0f 

q2 
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«»ciety, and to confound the characters of autfeori, 
by making one man write by the judgmeiit <rf 
another, cannot be justified by any supposed pro- 
priety of the alteration, or kindness 6f the friend. — 
I wish to s6e it elthibited fis its author left it. 

ThomiK>n now lived in ease and plenty, and seems 
for a while to have suspended his poetf y ; but he 
was soon called back to labour by the death of the 
Chancellor, for his place then became vacant j and 
though the Lord Hardwicke delayed for some time 
to give it away, Thomson's bashfulness or Jjride, or 
4Some other motive perhaps not more laudable, with<- 
held him from soliciting; and the new Chancellor 
would not give him what he would not ask. 

He now relapsed to his former indigence; but the 
Prince of Wales was at that time struggling for 
popularity, and by the influence of Mr. Lyttelton 
professed hitnsdf the pMron of wit ; to him Thom- 
son was introdui^d, aiid being ^ily interrogated 
-about the state of his affiiirs, said, *^ that they were 
^* in a more poetical posture than formerly;** and 
had a pension allowed him of one hundred pounds 
a year. 

Being now obliged to write, he pr6duced (1738) 
the tragedy <rf " Agamemnon/" which yima mudh 
j^rteQed in the representation. It had the fitte 
wlu<li most 4cx>mmohly attends mythological storiei;, 
and was only endured, but not favoured. li strug- 
gled with such difficulty through the first mght> that 
Thomson, coming late to his frietads with wjiioln lie 
was to sup, excused his d6lay by telling theiii bow the 
gweat of his ctifrtress had so disord^d hi$ Vig^ that 
he could not come till lie had b^n refitted by a 
barber. 
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He so interested himself in his own drama, that if . 
I retnember right, as he sat in the upper gallery, he 
accompanied the players by audible recitation, till 
a friendly hint frighted him to silence. Pope coun- 
tenanced "Agamemnon," by coming to it the first 
night, and was li^elcomed to the theatre by a general 
clap ; he had much regard for Thomson, and once 
expressed it in a poetical epistle sent to Italy, of 
which however he abated the value, by trans- 
planting some of the lines into his Epistle to 
** Arbuthnot/* 

About this time the act was passed for licensing, 
plays, of which the first operation was the prohi-; 
bitionof "GustavusVasa,'* a tragedy of Mr. Brooke, ^ 
whom the puWic recompensed by a very liberal 
subscription; the next was the refusal of ^* Edward^ 
** ahd Eleonora,** offered by Thomson. It is hard 
to discover why either play should have been ob- 
structed. Thomson likewise endeavoured to repair 
his loss by a subscription, of which I cannot now tell 
the success. 

When the public murmured at the unkind treat- 
ment of Thomson, one of the ministerial writelrsi 
remarked, that ^' he had taken a Lib^y which was 
*' iiot agreeable to Britannia in any Season^ 

He was soon after employed, in conjunction with 
Mr. Mallet, to write the masque of ^< Alfred,*' which 
was acted before the Prince at CKefden-housfe. 

His next work (1745) was ^* Tancred and Sigis- 
" mtinda^'' the most succ^ssiul of all his tragedies j 
for it still keeps its turn upon the stage. It may be 
doubted whethei" he was, either by the bent oF na- 
ture or habits of study, much qualified for tragedy. 

a 3 
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it does not appear that he had much sense of the 
pathetic ; and his diffusive and descriptive style 
produced declamation rather than dialogue. 

His friend Mr. Lyttelton was now in power, and 
conferred upon him the office of surveyor-general 
of the Leeward Islands ; from which, when his de- 
puty was paid, he received about three hundred 
pounds a year. 

The last piece that he lived to publish was the 
" Castle of Indolence," which was many years 
under his hand, but was at last finished with great 
accuracy. The first canto opens a scene of lazy 
luxury that fills the imagination. 
,. He was now at ease, but was not long to enjoy 
it ; for, by taking cold on the water between Lon- 
don and Kew, he caught a disorder, whidh, with 
some careless exasperation, ended in a fever that 
put an end to his life, August 27, 1748. Hewajsj 
buried in the church of Richmond, without ah in- 
scription ;* but a monument has been erected to his 
memory in Wesminster-abbey. 

Thomson was of a stature above the middle size, 
and " more fat than bard beseems,'' of a dull coun- 
tenance, and a gross, unanimated, uninviting ap- 
pearance ; silent in mingled company, but chieerfiil 
among select friends, and by his friends very ten- 
derly and warmly beloved. ' 

He left behind him the tragedy of " Coriolanus," 

/which was, by the zeal of his patron, SirCkjorge 

Lyttelton, brought upon the stage for the benefit of 



, ' * Bj. the laiodabld excrfitJns of Thomas Park,j fsq^.yirCOQ- 
juftotfati xvlth lord Buehaii, a. tablet has. since b^ea {d^ped on the 
wall of Richmond Churcfa> 4o deooie the spot of Thomson^'s in^* 
terment. 
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his &mily» and reoommended by a Prologue, which 
Quin, who had long lived with Thomson in fond 
intimacy, spoke in such a manner as shewed him 
" to be/' on that occasi(Hi, " no actor.*' The com- 
mencement of this benevolence is very honourable 
to Quin ; who is reported to have delivered Thom- 
son, then known to him only for hi« genius, from an 
arrest by a very considerable present ; and its con- 
tinuance is honourable to both; lor friendship Is 
mt always the sequel of obligation. By this tragedy 
a cgn^derable sum was raised, of which part dis- 
charged his debts, and the rest was remitted to his 
sisters, whom, however removed from them by place 
QX condition, he regarded with great tenderness, as 
Vill appear by the following Letter, which I com- 
«a^nicate with much pleasure, as it gives me at once 
an opportunity of recording the fraterniil kindness 
of Thomson, and reflecting on the friendly assist- 
MW5,e of Mr. Boswell, from whom I received iit. 

^* Hagley in Worcestershire, 
October the 4th, 1747. 

f * My dear Sister, 
>. "I thought you had known me' better than to 
^^ interpret my silence into a decay of afSection, 
^' «spieciaUy as your behaviour has always been such 
*^w rather to increase than diminish it. pon't 
''.imagine, because I am a bad ^correspondent, that 
" I can ever prove an unkind friend and brother. 
H I javet do mysdf the justice to tell you, thit my 
.^' affe<2tions are naturally very fixed and -constaiit ; 
'^ and* il I had ewer i^easoR of ^compiarint again^ you 
^' (of whichr by the bye i^lui^e^^t the Ifeprt shadow,) 
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V dfbptet^ «ie to be not^^ Iktla ckaritable and )IbN 

¥ It gives me the trde^ heartfelt satisfactioa to 
M hesir you Imvt a good^ kdnd hiisbaiid, and are in 
«eafiry>9 conti^ted oicannstancear:. bat were they 
M otb^rwiae, that would <mly awaken and hdghtea 
<^ lay teiidcarQete towards^ yeia. As oar good aud 
^1 tcAderrfJbearted parteis did iiot Ubne to receire any 
■^^materiar testimonies of tlmt hig^iest human' ^taii» 
^* tude I owed ihem (than which nothing could hare 
'^^^i'v^eD^ me equal pleasure;)! the only return I can 
** Bliaket tiiesKir now is % kindiMffisr to those they left 
^' behind ^hstn^ WonM to God poo^Lissy had K^ed 
'Vlmger, to h^Ve been;a &ep<jiev witness of tibe truHl 
<< of whati I ^y^ and. that 1 mif ht haire had thii 
*^ pJtefEtak'dcif setoingroaoeinoro^aisiat^/w so (^iiiy 
^^ de^erxited my esteem and ii»ve ! But she is hap[^ 
^< while wa m«st toil a Uttie longer here belo#^ 
** let us however do it cheerfully and gratefully^ 
''supported by tke- pleasing hope of meeting yet 
'^^ again on a «;afer shore^ where to recollect the 
*^ storms and difficulties of life will mA perhaps foe 
<ViniCotisi«^t. Wiil^ that bHssfui: state. You did 
f^ righl; to tall ycmt daughter by her mualb ; fytyM 
<^ U)!^ needst have had a; particular tender fim«id^ 
**»tiip for^ Qbe another, endesured; aa you were iiy 
'^ilatui:^, byrhaming passed thie >affiectionate yeats 
f< of yoi^r youth together ; and.by that great saftenei- 
" and; engager df. hearts, mutual haadsftip^t; That 
** it ws^ art , my powe^to ease it a Ittfele^ I amount 
<< QgtM^^fif^^ most exquisite pleasures of mylifa.-^ 
"^^ Bull tin()«^ of this mdaneholy, though not un- 
" pleasing strain. 
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«* I €Bstwm yaa for^jf^nisfrscfmiUe andiduinteoeiiadi 
<' advice to Mr« Brii, w }MMa .will see bjr my Le^w 
^^ to him: as I af^ro^e entirely of his marrynug 
<< agamy you may vetdily adk mis wby icd<m% masi^ 
^' at all. My ciremnrtaiieesr have Utkerta.faafaxiaa 
«< variable and uncertain- ins dri^- ilntstaaliiig^iiriorld^ 
^^ai^ittduee to keep me from en^ging inrmckar 
^ i^te : and liow, tboug^k they are moribaettled^ and 
^ nilsitm (which yon wiU tie gkd tevfaewf) oanaidaiH 
<' aUy ini|H*oved, Iloe^in ib tfadiilsu mi^^aelf too'4w 
^' advanced in life for such youthAil umbetiakings*^ 
*.* not to mention come othw petty Mpaani^' that, are 
«< apt to atavtlethedaliraoy of d]fficnk«ldbachdflni 
^' lam^ howerer, nol) a little sospioionr tknt) mrl 
<^to pay^ Tisit to fieotlmd (wfaick i Jisvp akipa 
'^^boug^kte of^ doing soon^)^ I migiit qpoariblji^rilll 
^^tinnpted toiJiink of a tiuog mit^eanlyaoefMnNldif 
** done waisB. I hare always beesi of ojitDioit thai 
^' nMb siiake better wives tkai^ tke Mies, of ' 8eot^ 
^ bmd; and yet; whoi Hbgob fofsB&m ihnn ikefi 
^< while tke g^ntleraen ;toB contimially :mmKnii^ 
'^abroad all the worjdoverl^ Someoi thfim^itv 
'^ true^ are .wise emngh to return Mr irwtfe; Yon 
^* see lam begsnniiig to makeiiitenal abeady widi 
*^ Hm Sdote ladies; But nqr;niore of' thwwmfeotiwtt 
** stibje^.^Pfay Wt «ia keas' firbm'y^u^ niam ^Blnd 
*^ tfasn^;. ^nd ' though i aw not ai neg^kr eoraespad^ 
'^dent^ yet parkqpsr may mend in that ras^eeti 
^'AQmemker me kindly to. yoorkiiifaMd) and ki» 

<« Yoot most afledtionate> bi oAery i 

• (Addressed) "To Mrs. Thom'soa to Ijamirk. ' 
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f* The ImMHtraionceo^Thiinsoft was^rvid, but not 
sotive; be would gire on aU ocxsasionsr wbat vissisk^ 
aifice .hift purse would wapply; but the ioffices of in- 
tervwtion or sdUcitation he CQuld not Gonqu^r bis 
duggisluiies» sufficieBtly to perform* The afiairs 
ci odieis, however, wece not more negleeted than 
his own. He had often felt the inooiny^encesuof 
idleness, but ha never cured it; and. wa£i so Qi«k^ 
seious of his own diaracter, that he talked of writ- 
jofig an Eastern Tale <^ of the Man who- loved to be 
*< in distress." 

Among his peculiarities was a very unskilful and 
jnarkiculate manner of pronouncing suiy lofty dr so- 
lemsr cmnposition. He wsus once reading tOtDod-^ 
ingtony who, being himself a reader eminently ele- 
gant^ was so much provoked by his odd nttei:ance, 
thast/he^saatehed the paper from his hands, and tdd 
hasta that he did not understand his own verses. 

^The biographer of Thomscm has remai^lc^d;.tba^t 
an>autiior's life^is best read in his works: his obser-^ 
i^ifaon was not well-timed. Savage who Uvedmuch 
viHL Thomson, onoe told me, he heard a lady re- 
marking that filie could gather from his^ wodks three 
]iartB of his character, and that he was. a great Lo- 
^ v&tf a great Swinmier, and rigorously, abstinent «" 
but, saidi Savage^ he knows not any love but that of 
thesecK ; he was perhaps never in cold waiter »in his 
life ^ and he indulges himself in aU jkfae luxu^v that 
oomea witlnn bis reach. Yet Savage alw9ys.apQke 
widi the moGft eager praise of his social qualities, 
lus watrxntk^nd constancy ^ friendship, andbis ad-^ 
hm^eooe te^ his firat acifuaintance when the advajoce* 
ment of his r^poitotion bad left theqi behind him. 
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As a writer ^ he ii»* eHrt;itled to cme pnaiBe jof ' the 
highest kind; hiai mode 5f tbiiikiti^, wd 0( les"- 
pressing his thoBghti^, is ovigina}. Hifi blank V0r8e 
19 110 more the blank Terse df Milton, w of any 
other poet, than the rhymes of Prior are the ryhmes 
of Coivley. His numbers, his pauses, his diction, 
are df his own growth, without transcription, with- 
oat imitation. He thinks in a peculiar train, aaid 
he thinks always as a man of genius; he lodm 
round on Niature and on Life with the eye which 
Nature bestows only on a poet : the eye that dis* 
tiliguishes, in every thing presented to . its. viewi 
whatever there is on which imagination caa itt* 
light to be detained, and with a mind tbil at 
once comprehends the vast, and attends, io the 
minute. The reader of the "Seasons-' wonders 
that he never saw before what Thomfloh sb^ws 
him, and that he never yet has felt what ThoBHson 
impresses; 

His is one of the works in winch blank v^rs^ 
seeibs properly used. Thomson^s w^e exipansion 
of general views, and his enumeration of ^tireum- 
sftahtial varieties, would have been obstruoted and 
i^barrassed by the freq[u^t interisertion o{ the 
sense, ^hich ai^e th^^cessary effects of rhyme. 

His descripti<ms of extended sceaies. and' general 
eJBFects bring before us the whole magnificoice of 
Nature, whether pleasing tft dreadfol. The gaialy 
of Springy the splendour of Summer, the tlramffail- 
lity of Autumn, and the hon*or of Winter, tak€ in 
their turns possession of the mind. The poet leads 
us through the appearances of things ai» they are mc- 
eessively varied by the vicissitudes of the year, and 
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imparts io us ^so much of his owu enthusiasm, that 
mx tifioughts iexpand with this imagei^, aud kif^dle 
with his sentiments, liw m the imtumlisl - wi1hcn4 
his part in the eutertainment ; for he is aaiisted to 
recollect and to cDmhine^ to rang^ his ^^iscqveries^ 
and to amplify the'spljei;e of Im contemplolSoiil 

The ^reat defect of "Jtlhe Slimcm4 is want of me* 
tlMxl ; but for this I know not' that there Waa any 
remedy. * Of mitny appearances subsisting: all at 
dnce^ no rule can be gtv'en why one should be men^ 
tioned before another ; yet the memory wants 'th<s 
help of brder, and the curictoiity is not excited by 
swp^iee or expectation. 

Hk diction is £n the highest disgree florid aiid 
tuxurknt, such as may b^ said to be to has images 
wad thoughts <^ both their histre and their shade :*' 
such as iuvest them with spkhdoujp, tlnrough whidi 
j^^^liaps they are not always easily cKseemed; It is 
too exuberant, and sometimes may be charged with 
fifilAg the ear more than the mind. 

ITheae poems, with which I was ac<|iiainted> at 
theip' first appearance^ I have since found allied 
#Bfd enlarged by subsequent revisalsy as theaJuthte 
sUfipGiSed hili judginent ^ grow more ^cact, anid as 
books OF. Conversation ei^ended Ms knowledge and 
c^ieiled his prospeetSi Tkey ace^ I ihiiik^ improved 
itk geti^ral ; yet I know * nbt whethev thy have liot 
bst pairl of what Temple calik th^r ^^ra^ce;^' a 
woi^di^hich, applied to wines in iAs; priiaitive senses 
means the flavour ot the sbiL 
' **Lib^y/* when it first appeared, I tried io 
read, ^d soon ^tesisted« I have never tried aglki; 
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and therefore will not hazard either praise or cen* 
sure. 

The highest praise which he has received ought 
not to he suppressed : it is said by Lord Ly ttelton, 
in the Prologue to his posthumous play, that his 
works contained 

No line which, ijvug, he could which to blot 
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Thb Poems of Dr. Watts were by my recom** 
mendation insetted iiji the late Collection ; the rea- 
ders of which are to impute to me whateTer pleasure 
or weariness they may find in the perusal of Black*^ 
more. Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden. 

Isaac Watts was born July 17, 1674, at South- 
ampton^ where his faither, of the same name, kept 
a boarding«*school for young gentlemen, though 
common report makes him a shoemaker. He ap^ 
pears, from the narrative of Dr. Gibbons, to have 
been neither indigent nor illiterate. 

Isaac, the eldest of nine children, was given to 
books from his infancy ; and began, we are told, to 
learn Latin when he was four years old, I aippose, 
at home. He was afterwards taught Latin, Greek»r 
and Hebrew, by Mr. Pinhom, a clergyman, master 
of the Free-school at Southamptcm, to whom the 
gratitude of his scholar afterwards inscribed a 
Latin ode. 
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His praficiency at school was so ronspicnous, that 
a subscription was proposed for his 4snipport at the 
University; but he declared his resolution of taking 
his lot with the Dissenters. Such he was as every 
-Christian Church would rejoice to have adopted. 

He therefore repaired, in 1690, to sm academy 
taught by Mr. Rowe, where he had for his compa- 
nions and fellow-students Mr. Hughes the poet, and 
Dr. Horte, afterwards Archbishop of Tuam. Some 
Latin Essays, supposed to have been written as 
exercises at this academy, shew a degree of know- 
ledge, both philosophical and theological, such 
as very few attain by a much longer course of 
study. 

He was, as he hints in his Miscellanies, a maker 
of verses from fifteen to fifty, and in his youth he 
appears to have paid attention to Latin poetry. His 
verses to his brother, in the gJyconic measure, writ* 
ten when he was seventeen, are remarkably easy and 
elegant. Some of his other odes are deformed by 
the Pindaric folly then prevailing, and are written 
with such neglect of all metrical rules as is without 
ea^ample among the ancients; but his diction, tiM»ug^ 
perhaps not always exactly pure, has such cofnons? 
ness and splendour, as shews that be was but a very 
little distance from ecxeellence. 

His method of study was to impress the contents 
of his books upon his memory by abridging theoi, 
^nd by interleaving them to amplify one ay3tem 
with supplements from another. 

With the congrogaticm of bis tutor Mr. Row^ 
who Irfer^ I believe, Indepetktents, he commuiii* 
cated in his nineteenth yeai?. 
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At tibe age of .twenty he left the tiMilefnyy^^iud 
sf^nft two years id study and devotion at the honsf^ of 
hi»&&i3r, wko treated him with great tend^r^es^; 
and bad the happine^, indillged to few pareuUs^^gC 
livitig to see his soil eminent for literature^ and v^ii^^ 
rafcle for piety. 

- He wais tkni entertained by, Sir John Harto|^p fi%^ 
years, qb^b, domestic tutor to his son : and in thal^ 
time particolarly devoted himself to the ^tudy of the 
Holy Sdrtptures; and^ being chosen assbtant to Hz. 
Cfammcey, preached tibe fird: time oh the birth^y 
ihfft completed his tweiity^fonrth year; prpbahljr 
eottsidering that as the day (tf ia seccmd nativity ^ by 
which he entered on a new period of oxistence; 

In about three years he siiooeeded Dr. Chmmcey > 
biit, soon after his entratice on hiis diarge, he was 
seized by a dkngerdus illness^x which sunk him to. 
^^ch weakness, that the congregation thought ao.^sh 
^dstant necessary, and appointed Mr. Price* His 
health then returned gcadiiially; and he performed 
his duty till (1712) he was seized by a fever of su^h 
violence and continuadce, that from the feebleness 
which it brought upon him he never perfectly re- 
covered. . . • *. 

This ddamitous^ stiate maide the compassion of his 
friends hecessary, and drew upon him the attention 
of Sir Thbinas Abney, w^o received. him into. his 
house ; where with a constancy of friendship ,.ai>d 
uniformity of conduct not (^ijito beioiuidf^he was 
treated for thirty-six yesirs with all the luod^iess thfit 
iHendship could prompt, imd jiil the.attentimihat 
ticket coulj dictate. . Sir Thimaa died a])out cag^ 
years '^^fterwards^; . but ^ he ^ixintintted!^ with the hldy 
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, lin'd'faer daughters to the end of his life. . The lady 
died about a year after him. 

A coalition like this^ a state in which the nptiona 
of patronage and dependence were overpowered by 
the perception of reciprocal benefits, deserves a 
particular memorial ; and I will not withhold from 
the reader Dr. Gibbon's representation ; to which 
regard is to be paid, as to the narrative of one who 
writes what he knows, and what is known likewise 
to mnltitudei^ besides. 

*^ Our next observation shall be made upon that 
*' remarkably kind Providence which brought the 
** Doctor into Sir Thomas Abney*s family, and 
^' continued him there till his death, a period no 
^* less than thirty-six years. In the midst of his 
^* sacred labours for the glory of God, and good of 
*^ his generation, he is seized with a most violent 
** and threatening fever, which leaves him oppressed 
" with great weakness, and puts a stop at least to 
** his public services for four years. In thijs dis- 
'' tressing season, doubly so to his active and pious 
** spirit, he is invited to Sir Thomas Abney's family, 
** iior ever removes from it till he had finished hi$ 
" days. Here he enjoyed the uninterrupted de- 
^^ monstrations of the truest friendship. Here, vi^ith- 
** out any care of his own, he had every thing which 
^* could contribute to the enjoyment of life, and 
*^ fkvoor the unwearied pursuits of his studies. 
** Here he dwelt in a family, which for pid:y, or- 
*' der, harmcmy, and every virtue, was an hpuse 
^' 6f God. Here he had the privilege of a country 
^* reeeito, the fragcaiiit bower* the spreading lawn/ 
''the flowery g^den, and other advantages/ tc^ ' 

vox,. XI. B 
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'' sooth his mind and aid hi& restoraticm.to health ^ 
^* to yield him, whenever he chose them^ most 
^* grateful intervals from his laborious studies, ftnd 
'* enabled \Am to return to ,them with redoubled 
** vigour and delight. H^d it not been for this . 
** most happy event, he might, as to out\ilraji} 
*'* view, have feebly, it may be painfiiUy, dragged 
^' on through many more yesus of languor^. .Q^id 
♦* inability for public service, and evien for profits 
*^ able study, or perhaps might have sunk into hii^ 
** grave under the overwhelming load of infirmities 
'< in the midst of his days ; and thus the church 
" and world would have been deprived of those 
*^ many excellent sermons and works, which he 
** drew tip and published during his long residence 
'^ in this family. In a few years after his coming 
^^ hither, Sir Thomas Abney dies ; bjut faisambd>te 
^^ ccmsott survives, who shews the Doctor the sam^ 
<^ respect and friend$ihip as before, and most.hap^ 
/* pily for him and great numbers besides; far, as 
*^ hex riches were great, her generosity $nd mmii* 
". fioence were in full proportion j her thl*eai| of 
^* life was drawn out to a great age, even bi^nd 
<* thiat pf the Doctor's; apd thus this ex^tent 
*^ man, through her kindness^ and that of her danj^h- 
*^ ter, the present Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, who in a 
** like degree esteemed and honoured hiita,^nj^ed 
'^ ail the benefits and felicities he experienced a;t Ms 
" first entrance into this family, till his Atys werfe 
*^ numbered and finished ; and, like a shock of eora 
*\ in its iseason, he ascended into the regions of per- 
<^ feet. and immortal life and joy.T 
f f this quotation has ap{>i3ared, l<ipj^^ let it be 
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considered that it comprises an account of six-arid^ 
thirty yeai^, and thoiie thfe yeafs of Dr. Watts. 

From the time bf his reception intd thife" fatnily; 
his life was no otherwise diversified than by siac- 
cessive publications. The series of his works I am 
hot able to dMuce ; th^ir number and their variety 
shew the intenseness of his industry, and the extent 
of his capacity. 

He was one of the first authors that taught the 
Dissenters to court attention by the graces of lan- 
guage. Whatever they had among them before, 
whether of learning or acutfeiiess, was comtnonty 
obscured and blunted by coars^nes^ and inelegance 
of style, ffe shewed them, that zeal and purity 
might be expressed and enforced by polished dict'ibn. 

He Continued to the end of his life the teacher of 
tL fcongregation ; aCnd no reader of his works can 
^irbt his fidelity or diligence. In the pulpit,thbugh 
his low stature, which very little exceeded five feet, 
graced him with no advantages of appearance, yet 
the gravity and propriety of his utterance made 
his discourses very efficacious. I once mentioned 
the reputation which Mr. Foster gained by his 
proper delivery to my friend Dr. Hawkesworth; 
who told me, that in l^e art of pronunciation he 
was far inferior to Dr. Wattsl 

Such Wai hifer flow of thoughts, and such hii$ 
promptitude of language, that in the latter part of 
his life he did not precompose his cursory sermons,- 
but having adjusted the heads, and sketched out 
some particulars, traced fOr success to his e^em- 
Jwrfary poWete. . ( :j - . : 

He aid not endeavour to assist his elo^uonte by 
R 2 
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any gesticulations ; for, as no corporeal actions hare 
any correspondence with theological truth, he did 
^ot see how they coakl enforce it. 
. At the conclusion of weighty sentences he gave 
time, by a short pause, for the proper impression, 

Ta_ stated and public instruetion he added fa-' 
miliar visits and personal application, and was- 
careful to improve the opportunities .which conver- 
sation oflFered of diffusing and increasing, the in- 
fluence of rel^ioB. 

. By hi« natural temper he was quick of resent- 
ment } but by his established and habitual practice 
he was gentle, modest, and inoffensive. His ten- 
derness appeared in his attention to children and 
to the poor. To the poor, while he lived in the 
family of hi* friend, he allowed the third part of 
his annual revenue, though the whole was not a 
hundred a year ; and for children he condescended 
to lay aside the scholar, the philosopher, and the 
wit,, to write little poems of devotion, and systems 
of instruction, adapti^d to their wants and capaci- 
ties, from the dawn of reason,; through its grada- 
tions of advance in the morning of life. Every 
man acquainted with the common principles of 
human action^ will look with veneration on the 
writer, who is at one time combating Locke, and 
At another making a catechism for children in thehr 
fourth year^ A voluntary descent from the dignity 
pf science is perhaps the hardest lesson that fan-* 
mility can teach. 

. As his mind was capacious, his eurioeity excnr- 
Siive, and his industry continual, hisf writings are 
very numerous, and bis subjects various. With bis 
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tfaeologieal works I am only enough .acquainted to 
adnaire his meekness of opposition, and his mildness 
of censure. It was not only in his book but in his 
mind, that orthodoxy was united with charity. 

Of his philosophical pieces, his Logic has been 
received into the universities, and therefore wants 
BO private recommendation : if he owes part of it 
to Le Clerc, it must be considered that no man, 
who undertakes merely to methodise or illustrate 
a system, pretends to be its author. 

In his metaphysical disquisitions, it was observed 
by the late learned M r» Dyer, that he confounded 
the idea of space with that of empty space, and did 
not consider that though space might be without 
matter, yet matter being extended could not be 
without space. 

Few books have been perused by me with greater 
pleasure than his " Improvement of the Mind,'* of 
which the radical principles may indeed be found 
in Locke's " Conduct of the Understanding ;" but 
they are so expapded and ramified by Watts, as to 
confer upon him the merit of a work in the highest 
degree useful and pleasing. Whoever has the care 
of instructing others, may be charged with de- 
ficience in his duty, if tliis book is not recom* 
mended, 

I have mentioned his treatises of Theology as 
distinct from his other productions ; but the truth 
is^ that whatever he took in hand was, by his ih- 
eessant solicitude for souls, converted to Theology. 
As piety predominated in his mind, it is diffuseid 
over his works : under his direction it may be truly 
sAidf TheologuB Philosophia andUatur^ philosophy 

R 3 
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ia^pbiiipryieptta eva^eUcidiiistrttctioiii it is4i^ 
ficull tQ i!^.*d ^ p^g@ ^itJuiut l^^nmg, ox rt lf»st 
^shipg, to be better. The i^tt^ation is Qi^^ght b)[ 
indirect inst|r^etiq9l9 an€( he ^ba^ aat down o^ly tq 
];e«MSQn is op a spd^en coippdUed to pray* 

{t wap therefore with great prppriety that, ip 
%7%1, be repeived ffsooa,' Eidinbwgh and Ab^i^deep 
^p «n9QUcited diploma, by whiph he b^caiq^ a 
t^octor of Divipity, Aca4emical bopopr? wopld 
have more value^ if they w^re always bestowed 
tnth equal judgmfsnt. 

{{e qoptinued mapy years to 3tudy and to preach, 
and to d(> good by his ipatrpption and es^mple: 
till at last the ipiirmities of age disabled hii^ f^m 
the more laborious, part of his mipisterial f pncliopsy 
and, being no longer capable of public duty, i^ 
offered to remit the salary appendant to it ; but his 
congregation wpuld not accept the resignation. 

By degrees his weakness increased, andatlasit 
confined him to his chamber and his bed ; where he 
was w.orn gradually away without pain, till he esi:^ 
pired, Nov. 25, 1748, in the seventy-fifth y^ajc of 
his age. 

Few men have left behind such purity of char* 
racter, or such monuments of laborious piety, He 
has provided instruction for all ages, from those 
who are lisping their first lesjs^ons, to the Mlight- 
ened readers of Malbranche apd Locke ; he h^ 
left peithier corporeal nor spiritual nature unex- 
amined; he has taught the Art of Beasoning, and 
the Science of the Stars, 

His character, therefore, must be formed from 
t^e multijdi^ity and diversity of his attaimn^pts. 
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ratiier than from any single performaneft ; for h; 
woi]dcl not be safe to dlaim for him the higJwst rtafe 
id any singietlenomittation of literary dignity ; yet 
perhaps there iras nothing in ^ieb he could ti^lk 
bare excelled, if he had not divided his powens fen 
diflferent pnrsnils. 

As a' poeti had he been only a poet». he IvobU 
probably have stood high among the authora witlt 
whom he is now associated. For his judgment 
was exacti and he noted beauties and faults with 
very nice discernment; his imagination, as the 
** Dacian battle'' proves, was vigorous and active, 
and the stores of knowledge were large by which 
his fancy was to be supplied. His ear was well,- 
tuned, and his diction was elegant and copious. 
But his devotional poetry is, like that of others, un<* 
satisfactory. The paucity of his topics enforces 
perpetual repetition, and the sanctity of the matter 
r^ects the ornaments of figurative diction. It is 
scdfficient for Watts to have done better than others 
what no man has done well. 

His poems on other subjects seldom rise higher 
than might be expected from the amusements of a 
man of letters, and have different degrees of value 
as they are more or less laboured, or as the occasion 
was more or less favourable to invention. 

He writes too often without regular measures, 
and too often in blank verse : the rhymes are not 
always sufficiently correspondent. He is par- 
ticularly unhappy in coining names expressive of 
characters. His lines are commonly smooth and 
easy, and his thoughts always religiously pmre ; 
but who is there that, to so much piety and inno- 
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cence, <f oes not wish for a greater measure of 
sprightliness and vigour. He is at least one of the 
few poets with whom youth and ignorance may be 
safely pleased ; and happy will be that reader 
whose mind is disposed, by his verses or his prose, 
to imitate him in all but his nonconformity, to 
copy his benevolence to men, ,and his revereiice 
to God. 
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A. PHILIPS. 



Op the birth or early part of the life of Ambrose 
Phimps I have not been able to find any account. 
His academical education he received at St. John's 
College in Cambridge, where he first solicited the 
notice of the world by some English verses, in the 
collection published by the University on the death 
^f Queen Mary. 

From this time how he was employed, or in what 
station he passed his life, is not yet discovered. 
He must have published his Pastoral before the 
year 1 708, because they are evidently prior to those 
of Pope. 

He afterwards (1709) addressed to the universal 
patron, the Duke of Dorset, a poetical Letter 
" from Copenhagen," which was published in the 
" Tatler,** and is by Pope in one of his first letters 
mentioned with high praise, as the production of a 
man '* who could write very nobly.** 

Philips was a zealous Whig, and therefore easily 
found access to Addison and Steele ; but his ardour 
seems not to have prqcured him any thing more than 
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kind woTd$ ; since he wa9 reduced to translate the 
*' Persian Tales'* for Tonson, for which he was afters- 
wards reproached^ with this addition of contempt, 
that he worked for a half-a-crown. The book is 
divided into many sections, for each of which if he 
received half-a-crown, his reward, as writers dien 
were paid, was ver; liberal ; but half^a-crown had 
a mean sound. 

He was employed in promoting the principles of 
his party, by epitomising Hacket's " Life of Arch- 
" bishop Williams/* The original book is written 
with such depravity of genius, such mixture of the 
fop and pe^nt, as has not oltea appeared* The 
epitome is free enough from afiectatioa, but has 
|it;|fle$ pirit or vigour. 

Jxk 1713 he broi^hA up^n the fl^s^e ** TW Dis- 
^refrt^ '^ Aftoitheir,'* aiipost a tratsl^^iw of Ba^i^'9 
^^4ji;tdro!qtiaqaQ;'' ^Qb a work reqpuf es ih> tup^ 
common powers ; but the friends of iPhlHps ex^rt'* 
e4 <^^ art t^ promote hii^ interest.. Aefoe^ the 
appearsince of the play, a whote^' %Qcta1bor," j^^m 
ivA^ ^f lehe best, wa^ devote^ to its praise ; ifhde 
it jot coal^inued to be actc^, another ^* 8paetiatoc'* 
was written, to tell what impression it madeoyoa 
^if JK.pger; and on the fir^lb qight, a select 
aa^i^nce^ says Pope,* was called togetho^r to sup-- 
pl^dit. 

: It wi|3 concluded, with the moptt succeasfbl 
Epilogue that was ever yet spoken o^ tha Eoy^lisk 
theatre. The tlfifj^ iipst night&i it iva^ recit^df 
tyivsei aod. not qnly coi^ii«^ tp bo; demiM^d 
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tbroagh the nm, m it b UnoifiA, oi td^ play^ biyli 
wheaevw it is recalled to the stage* wW^f by 
peculiar fortune* though, a o4py from th^ Foepcl^ 
it yet keeps its place, the Epilogue. i^.^tiU ^upeot*- 
ed, and is still spoken. 

The propriety of Epilogues in ge«^njl» an4 9oar 
seqiiently of tUs* uras quertioned hy % c^nesppfft- 
dent of ^* The Spectator," whose i-ett^ Mra(siii|i«- 
doubtedly admitted for time sak^ Qf th^ ^.nsw^, 
which soon followed, written with muph zeal and 
acrimony. The attack -and the defeqjqe equi^ly 
contributed t6 stimulate curiosity and c^ntOMie.^* 
tention. It may be diMOYered m \]i^ defeiicef. thajt 
Prior's Epilogue to '' Fhiedra'' bad s^ Uttle esci^dj 
jealousy; and something of PrioifV/plan may;l]|9^ 
discovered in the perform^n^ of bis ri v^^. Of ^tfi^ 
distinguished Epikgue the reputed wiHf^ wai^ fj|^ 
wretched Budgel, whom Addiisw uae4 to d#i^>])^H 
nate^ '^^ the man who calls me cousin ;" ancl whei^ 
he wasa$ked how suchasiU^ ftiUow, copld Wrl*ite, so 
well, replied, ^< The Epilogue wm qM>ite sikipther. 
«« tlnng when I saw it fixs^/' It w;^ known h^ 
Tpnson^s &mily, and told to Grarripk, tbat Addisoi^ 
was biisaiself the author of it, and th^it^ when it ha^ 
been al first printed wiJbh his ni|die» he o^me earl^ 
in the morning, before. t^. copies W,ere distt:ibu^d^. 
and ordered it to be given to Bodgel» th^t it might 
add weight to the solicitation w^ich: h^ waatlji^ 
making foe. a place. ' 

Philips was now high in theraiiks of litei^ati^r 
His 'play was applapdied; his. transls^tions fros^ 
Sapphp had been published in '* The 9peQta4o]ri" 
♦ Spence. 
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he was dii i0ip0rtaBt and distingimshed ^$oci|t(;eiQf 
clubs witty and political ; and nothing w^as wait- 
ing to bis happiness^.bnt that he should be ^qre of 
its coutinaance. 

The work which had procured him the first notice 
from the public was his Sis: Pastorals, which, flat- 
tering the imagination with Arcadian scenes, pro- 
bably found many .readers, and might have long 
passed as a pleasing amiisementi had they not been 
unhappily too much commended. 

The rUistic poems of Theocritus were so highly 
valued by the Greeks and Romans, that they at- 
tracted the imitation of Virgil, whose Eclogues seem 
to have been considered as precluding all attempts 
of the same kind; for no shepherds were taught to 
sing by any succeeding poet, till Nemesian aud 
Galphurnitis ventured their feeble efforts in the 
lower age of Latin literature. 

At the revival of learning in Italy, it was soon 
discovered that a dialogue of imaginary swains 
might be composed with little difficulty ; because 
the conversation of shepherds excludes profound or 
refined sentiment; and, for imag^ and descrip- 
tions. Satyrs and Fituns, and Naiads and Dryads^ 
were always within call ; and woods and meadows, 
and hills and rivers, supplied variety of matter, 
which having a natural power to sooth the mind, 
did not quickly cloy it. • . 

* Petrarch entertained the learned man of his age 
with the novelty of modern Pastorahir in^I^atin. 
Being hot ignorant of Greek, md finding nothing 
in the wotd Eehgueoi rural meaning, be supposed 
it to be corrupted by the copies, and therefore call- 
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^d his dwn prochietioDs Mflagfu^, by which he 
meant to express the talk of goatherds, thoc^ it 
will mean only the talk^of goats* This, new same 
was adopted by subsequent writers, ajoid amongst 
others by our Spenser. 

More than a century afterwards ( l>4d8) MantuaA 
published his Bucolicks with snchsuccessy that they 
were soon dignified by Badius with a comment, 
and, as SoaKger complained, received into schools, 
and taught as classical; his complaint was vain^ 
and the practice, however injudicious, spread lar, 
and continued long. Mantuein was read, at least 
in some of the inferior schools of this kingdom, to 
the beginning of the present century. The speakers 
of Mantuan carried their disquisitions -beyond the 
country, to censure the corruptions of the Churchy 
anld from him Spenser learned to employ his swaim^ 
on topics of controversy. 

The Italians soon transferred Pastoral Poetry 
into their own language; Sannazaro wrote ^* Arca- 
dia,'* in prose and verse : Tasso and Guarini wrote 
♦* Pavole Boschareccie,^" Or Sylvan Dramas ; and 
all nations of Europe filled volumes with Thynsis 
and Damon f and Th$styl%$ and PhyUis. 

Philips thinks it ** somewhat strange to- conceive 
^' how, in an age so addicted to the Muses, Pastoral 
** Poetry never comes to be so much as thongirt 
** upon." His wonder seems very unseasonable; 
there had never, from the tame of Spenser^ wanted 
writers to talk ooeasionaUy of Aratdia snd 
Strephcfft; and half the book, in which he first tried 
his powers, consists of dialogues on Qofen Mary's 
death, between Tityrm 9XkA Corydw^f or Mcp^its 
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jBlid Jfiiuilbii^. • A series or 4>06ik of Pastdraib, 
inmeveri I know not that an j dne had llieti lately 
poUished. 

Not long. alterWflirds Pope made the first display 
of his powers in four Pastorals^ written in a v^ry 
differeM ^orni; Philips had taken Sptoser, and 
Pope tdok Virgil' ffxr his. pattern. Philips erfdea- 
toored to be niatural. Pope laboured to be eleg^ant. 

Philips was now fatcmred by Addifon, and by 
A^ddiaon's companions^ who were Tory willing to 
push him i^ko xeptitatibn. The ** Guardian'* gave 
jBm actount of Pastoral, partly critical, and parity 
historical ; in which^ when tiie merit of the modern 
is oompared, Tass^ and Guarini are ctosiired fbr 
remote di^ughts^ and unnatural refinements ; aUd, 
upon the whole^ the Italians and French are all 
.excluded from rnral poetry ; and the pipe of the 
pastoral muse is transmitted by lawful inheritance 
from Theocritus to Yirgil, from Virgil to Spenser, 
and from Spenser to Philips. 

With this iriav^uration of Philips^ his rival Pope 
was net much delighted ; he therefore drew a co»- 
•parison of PUlips's performance wiA his own; in 
which, with an unexstaipled wd unequalled artifice 
of irony, though he has himself always the adVan- 
UBgt4 he gives the preference to Philqfis. The design 
of aggrandizing himself, he disguised witkstich 
dexterity, that, though Addison discovered it, 
Steele was deceived, and Waii afraid of displeasing 
JPope by pvlbli^ng his paper. PubHshed however 
iiiwas ('< Guard. 40/'): and from that tine Pope 
andr PhiliiNi lived iira perpetnid reeiproeation of 
malevolence. 
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la pdetical ^wera^ o£ either jiraise or. 0a^^ 
iktr^ was no {)roportidn betweeii lAie.coiiib4taiit«f 
bttt Philips, thoagh he could; not prevail by "mt, 
hoped to hurt Pope ^with aliother wi^apon^ a^d 
charged himi as Pope thotight^ i?ith Addknii^'s ap-» 
probatioii, as diiaffected to the goyemment* 
V Even with this he was not aati^ed; for, indee^^ 
there is no appearance that any cegard was paid ^o 
his clamours. He proceeded to grosser insults, 
and faui^. up a rod at Birtton'i^^ with, which he 
threatened to chastise Pc^e, who appears to ha¥€( 
been extremely exasperate } for in tbe first edition 
of his Letters he oalls Phibps << rasp^lt':' iSlMi in tl^ 
lastrtill charges hiib wit^ detaining ip his hand? 
the subser^tiodsL for Homer delivered to him bf 
the Hanover Club; 

I suppose it was ne v^. suiqpected that he meant 
toappKDpriale the moaey; he pnly delayed^ aii4 
with sufficient mcamness, tfao graitificatton of hin^ 
by whose prosperity his was painiMl* 

Mett;aainetiHie8 iiaff^r by ii\|udicious kindness; 
Philips became ridiculbusy without his own foul^ 
by the absurd admiration of his friends, who d^cot 
rated him witik hoMNcary garlands, wfaic^ the first 
braslkof contr^Hctifm blsisted. 

When upon the suce^^ion of tbe House of 
Hanover efety Wliig i^xiiiected to be Imppjr^ 
Philips, semss to h^ie obtf^aed ton little npticf^; 
he caagJKk few drops <^ the gelden shower, though 
he did not omit what fl»M;ery could perform. , Hf 
,wm Qxily «ad# a C^wmissianei: of the Lattery 
(1717^).and» whtttdid m>t wmch ^vatehis charac;- 
ter, a justice of th<^ peace. 
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IPka dooeesi of hiftifirsl play otuflft iMUtoraUy duit- 
pted. him to tata his hop^s toirards the stage.! «lia 
didoowt libwerw soon couuuit hinn^ to the mmt ^j f 
of an *aQdi«a€e; 'Imt conteDted himielf vith the 
fftme atoeady ae^rad^ till after nine yearn Jie pvcH 
duced (1722) ''The Brkon/' a tragedy wbieli^ 
whatever was its neeeplkmy is now neglected; 
iboagh' one ef the scenes, between Vanoic the 
British Prince and Yalens the Roman General, is 
confessed to be written with great dramatic sfciH, 
animated by spirit tmly poetical. 

He had not been idle, thongh he had been silent; 
for he exhibited another tragedy the same year,, om 
the story of ^Hnmphry Dnke of Gloucester^'- 
This^ tragedy is only remembered by its title. 

' His happiest undertaking was of a paper called 
*^The Freethkikw," in conjunction with associates^ 
of whom one was Dr. Boulter, who, then only 
minicrtier of a parish in South wark, was of so« mack 
consequence to the gfovemment, that he was made 
first Bishop of Bristol, and afterwards Priataiie of 
Ireland, whare his piety and his charity will belong 
honoured. 

' ' iSt may easily be imagined that what was printed 
under the direction of Boulter would ha^enotking 
in i^ indecent tyr licentious ; its title is to be :udder<»- 
stood as implying only freed<Mii from rnireaaamihfer : 
pi'ejudice. It has been reprinted in TdlnniM#ifliM 
isHt^e read; nor can impartial eriti<;imi;ff8ckNnirr 
mend it as worthy of revival. * ^»- : ci • 

Boulter was not well qualified to write dioBnd 
essays; bat he knew bew to pnu^ise the )ifaela)«ty ^ 
of greatness and the fidelity of friendship. When 
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hel Mm achnaiK^ to 4h^ height c^ ecdbnasticd 
digsnityf he did not forget the companion of his 
iatioms. Knowing Philips to be tenderly suppor- 
ted, he took.hi^m to Ireland, as partaker of his fpr- 
tc^M; and, m^in^ >him his secretary, added ^uoh 
Iff^feim^nts^jfts enabled him to represent the country 
of cA^agh in the Irish .parliament. 

4f^ O^ceniber 1726 he was made secretary to the 
|f)fd Chancellor; aod in August 1733 became 
jq%e of the RrerogatiTe Court. » 

After the death of his jatrpn he continued scwe 
yi^8 in^I^dand ; but.j^t last Iimging, as it scenes, 
&r bis native country, he returned (1748), to Ix)n- 
4op, haTii^g doubtlQBs survived most of his friends 
BXkd ejf^ep^ies, Sfpd afno^g them his dreaded antago- 
nist Pope. I{e found however the Dpke of New- 
.c^istie still rliving^ .and to him he dedicated his 
.ppems collected into a vojume. 

Having {purchased ^an annuity of four hundred 
pi^iapds^ he now ccfrtai^ly hoped Uy pass some years 
of lifem plenty :a94 tranquillity ; but his. hope de^^ 
jQfiTAd him : he. was ftruek with a palsy, and difd 
J.iine IB, 17^, in his seventy-eighth year. 

. Of hU personal <phiiracter all that I h^ve heard is 
,thi|t jbe wasrte^inent for brivery and ^kill in the 
^wor4^^ndntfaat in conversation he wa^ solemn ;»nd 
pod^poiM^ :Iie Jv^ ^^eat fusibility of,paisiuse,iif' 
judgimeol maybe made by a single story whichr I 
iiesfil 'Hongiago horn Mr. Ing,.a gentleman of great 
t^inence in Hta^x^^Hme. "Philips," saidlJie^^ 
"^Mii^Mm^^lf^ xHow catne 

"1% Ififli^aaf iipiraiRita drive roxseii, pud tp^wy ^ 
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" • Fm goaded on by love ?' After whiph questfon 
'* he never spoke again/' 

Of the ** Distrest Mother" not inuch is pretended 
to be his own, and therefore it is no subject of cri- 
ticism : his other two tragedies, I believe, are not 
below mediocrity, nor above it. Among the poems 
comprised in the late Collection, the " Letter from 
" Denmark" may be justly praised ; the Pastorals, 
which by the vrriter • of • the ** Guardian" were 
ranked as one of the four genuine productions of 
the rustic Muse, cannot surely be despicable. That 
they exhibit a mode of life which did not exist, 
nor ever existed, is not to be objected : the supposi- 
tion of such a state is allowed to Pastoral. In bis 
other poems he cannot be denied the praise of lines 
sometimes elegant ; but he has seldom much force, 
or much comprehension. The pieces that please 
best are those which, from Pope and Pope's adher- 
ents, procured him the name of Namhy Pamhyj the 
poems of short lines, by which he paid his court 
to all ages and n characters, from Walpole f^ the 

' '* steerer oi the realm^" to Mrs. Pulteney in the 
nursery.' The numbers are smooth and sprigilly, 
and the, diction is seldom feulty.' They a^not 
l6aded with much thought, yet, if they haB been 
written by Addison, they would liaTe had idmrnirs: 
little things are not valued but when they sire 4one 
by those- who can do greater; • ^ r . fi^r 

In \Ah translattonrfrom Pindar he foundidfelart 

^ df reaching all the obscurity of the^n^ikhsit Mrd, 
li^wev^r he itaaiy faH belo^ir hre' subliiaiftjr f ite^will 
• |H^^^flo%ed, if he bis less ^reV to likvfe mArersmtolDB. 
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He has added nothing to English j30i8tl*y/yet at 
least half his book deserves to be read': perhaps he 
valued most himself that part which the critic 
woold reject. 



WEST. 



OiLBERT West is cme of the writers of whom 
- 1 regret my inability to give a sufficient account } 
the intelligence which my enquiries have obtained 
is general and scanty. 

He was the son of the reverend Dr, West ; per- 
haps him who published ''Pindar'' at Oxford, 
aSxnit the beginning of this century. His mother 
was sister to Sir Richard Temple, afterwards Lord 
Cobham. His father, purposing to edu<^(d him 
jfor tbeCbilTcfa, sent him first to Eton^ ap4 after- 
waids tO[ Oxford^ but he was fi^uceditoawiore 
aii^nmde of life»^ by a comonission ift-a tro^oC 
horse, procured him % his uncle. 

s2 
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He continued some time in tlie army : though 
it is res^onable to st^ppose that he never £^nk into 
a mere soldier, nor ever lost the love, or much ne- 
glected the pursuit, of learning j and aftcr'wards, 
finding himself more inclined to civil employment, 
he laid down his commission, and engaged in busi- 
ness under the Lord Townshend, then secretary of 
state, with whom he attended the king to Hanover. 

His adherence to Liord Townshend ended in no- 
thing but a nomination (May, 1729) to be clerk ex-^ 
traordinary of the Privy Council, which produced 
no immediate profit ; for it only placed him in a 
state of expectation and right of succession, and it 
was very long before a vacancy admitted him to 
profit. 

Soon afterwards he married, and settled himself 
in a very pleasant house at Wickham in Kent, where 
he devoted himself to learning and to piety. Of 
his learning the late Collection exhibits evidence, 
which would have been yet fuller, if the disserta- 
tions which accompany his version of Pindar had 
not been improperly omitted. Of his piety the in- 
fluence has, I hope,'b6en extended far by his " db- 
**servations on the Resurrection,*' published in 
1747, for which the University of Oxford iSiieated 
him a Doctor of Laws by diploma (March 3p, 17^,) 
and would doubtless have reached 'yet further bad 
he lived to complete what he had'sdme time medi- 
tated, the Evidences of the Truth of the NewTes- 
tameiit. P^haps it niay liot be without ejffi^ct to 
tell that he read the prayers of the ptlbHc liturgy 
every morning to his faniily, ahd'thit ttti^*6tfttday 
evening he called his servants into the jisttlour, ind 
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read to them first a sermon and then prayersu Cra- 
shaw is now not the bnly maker of verses to whom 
may be given the two venerable names of Poet and 
Saint.^ 

He was very often visited by Lyttdton and Pitt, 
who, when they were weary of faction and debates, 
nsed at Wickham to find books and quiet, a decent 
table, and literary conversation. There is at Wick- 
ham a walk made by Pitt ; and, what is of fttr more 
imp^ortance, at Wickham Littelton i*eceived that 
conviction which produced his *^ Dissertation cm 
St. Paul." 

These two ilhistrious friends had for a while 
listened to the blandishment^ of infidelity ; and 
when West's book was published, it was bought by 
some who did^ not know his change of opinion, in 
expectation of new objections against Christianity; 
and as infidels do not want malignity, they revenged 
the disappointment by calling him a Methodist. 
. Mr. West's income was not large ; and his friends 
endeavoured, but without success, to obtain an 
augmentation. It is reported, that the education 
of the young prince was offered to him, but that he 
required a more extensive power of superintendance 
than it was thought proper to allow him. 

In time, however, his revenue was improved ; he 
lived to have one of the lucrative clerkships of the 
Privy Couhcil (1752) : and Mr. Pitt at last had it 
in his power to make him treasurer of Chelsea 
Hospital. 

He was now suflSciently rich ; but wealth cw^e 

.* Cowpern though last, is not least amoogsl this order of 
jpoets. ' 
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too late to be long enjoyed ; nor could it secure him' 
from the calamities of life ; he lost (l755) his only 
son i and the year after (March 26) a stroke of the' 
palsy brought to the grave one of the few poets to 
whom the grave might be without its terrrors. . 

Of his translations I have only compared the first 
Olympic Ode with the original, and found my ex- 
pectation surpassed, both by its elegance and its ex- 
aptness. He does not confine himself to his author's 
train of stanzas ; for he saw that the difference of 
the languages required a different mode of versifi- 
cation. The first stophe, is eminently happy : in 
the second he has a little strayed from Pindar'« 
meaning, who says, " if thou, my soul, wishest to 
** speak of games, look not in the desert sky for a 
" planet hotter than the sun j nor shall we tell of 
** nobler games than those of Olympia." He is 
sometimes too paraphrastical. Pindar bestows upon 
Hiero an epithet, which, in one word, signifies cfc- 
ligJiling in horses; ^. word which, in the translation, 
generates these lines : 

Hiero's royal brows, whose care 
Tends the courser's noble breed, 

Pleas'd to nurse the pregnant mare, 

Pleas'd to train the youthful steed. 

Pindar says of Pelops, that " he came alone in the 
" dark to the White Sea ;" and West, 

Near the billow-beaten side 
Of the foam-besilver'd main. 
Darkling, and alone, he stood : 

which however is less exuberant than the former 



A work of this kind must, in a minute examin- 
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atioi^, discover ,maxiy imperfections , but West*s ver- 
sion j so far as I have considc^red it, appears to be 
the product of great labour and great abilities. 

His **lnstitutionof the Garter'' (,1742) is written 
with sufficient knowledge of the manners that pre- 
vailed in the age to which it is referred, and with 
great elegance of dictioh ; but, for want of a pro- 
cess of events, neither knowledge nor elegance pre* 
serve the reader from weariness. 

His "Imitations of Spenser" are very successfully 
performed, berth with respect to the metre, the lan- 
guage, and the fiction ; and being engaged at once 
by the excellence of the sentiments, and the artifice 
of the copy, the mind has two amusements together. 
But such compositions are not to be reckoned among 
the great atchievements of intellect, because their 
effect is local and temporary j they appeal not to 
reason or passion, but to' memory, and pre-suppose 
an accidental and artificial state of mind. An imi- 
tation of Spencer is nothing to a reader, however 
acute, by whom Spencer has never been perused. 
Works of this kind may deserve praise, as proofs of 
great industry, and great nicety of observation : but 
the highest praise, the praise of genius, they cannot 
claim. The noblest beauties of art are those of 
whiah the ejSGsct is co-extende^d with rational nature, 
or at least with the whole circle of polished life; 
what is less than this can be only pretty, the play- 
thing of fashion, and the amusement of a day. 
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Thitrc is in the " Adventurer'* a paper of vers^ 
given to one of the authors as Mr. West's and 
supposed to have been written by him. It should 
n6t be concealed, however that it is printed liith 
Mr. Jago's name in Dodsley's Collection, and is 
mentioned as his in a Letter of Shenstone's. Per* 
haps West gave it without naming the author ; an^d 
Mawksworth, receiving it from hitn, thought it 
his ; for this he thought it, asf be told me, and a$ 
he tells the public. 
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William Collins was born at Chichester, on 
the 25th of December, about 1720. His father 
was a hatter of good reputation. He was in 
1733, as Dr. Warton has kindly informed me, 
admitted scholar of Winchester College, where he 
was educated by Dr. Burton. His English exer- 
cises were better than his Latin. 

He first courted the notice of the public by some 
verses to a " Lady weeping," published in " The 
** Gentleman's Magazine." 

In 1740, he stood first in the list of the scholars 
to be received in succession at New College, but 
unhappily there was no vacancy. This was the 
original misfortune of his life. He became a 
Commoner of Queen's College, probably with a 
scanty maintenance ; but was, in about half a year, 
elected a Demy of Magdalen College, where he 
continued till he had taken a Batchelor's degree, 
and then suddenly left the University; for what 
reason I know not thiait he told. 

He now (about 1744) came to London a literary 
adventurer^ with many projects in his head, and very 
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Jittle money in his pocket. He designe4 ma^y 
works ; but his great fault was irresolution ; or the ^ 
frequent calls of immediate necessity broke his , 
scheme, and suffered him to pursue no settled 
purpose. A man doubtful of his dinner, or trem«^ 
bling at a creditor, is not much disposed to abstract 
meditatioD, or remote enquiries. He published .[ 
proposals for a History of the Revival of Learning ; 
and I have heard him speak with great kindness of 
Leo the Tenth, and with keen resentment of his 
tasteless successor. But proljably not a page of his 
history was ever written. He planned several 
tragedies, but he only planned them. He wrote 
now and then odes and other poems, and did 
something, however little. 

About this time 1 fell into his company. His 
appearance was decent and manly; his knowledge 
considerable, his views extensive, his conversation 
elegant, and his disposition cheerful. By degrees 
1 gained his confidence; and one day was ad- 
mitted to him when he was immured by a bailiff^ 
that was prowling in the street. On this occasion 
recourse was had to the booksellers, who, on the 
credit of a translation of Aristotle's Poetics, which 
he engaged to write with a large commentary, 
advanced as much money as enabled him to escape 
into the. country. He shewed me the guineas safe 
in hi§ hand. Soon afterwards his uncle, Mr. Martin^ 
a ^ieutcAant-colonel, left him about two thousstnd 
poinds.; a sum. which Collins could scarcely think, 
exhaustible, and ^hich he did not live to exhaust. 
Thj^ guineas, were then repaid, and the translation 
neglected. , . . .: 
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But man is- not bom for happiness. Collins, who, 
while he studied to livey felt no evil But poverty, no 
sooner lived to study than his' life was assailed by 
more dreadful calamities, disease, and insanity. 

Having formerly written his character, while 
perhaps it was yet more distinctly impressed upon 
my memory, I shall insert it here. 

" Mr. Collins was a man of extensive literature, 
and of vigorous faculties. He was acquainted not 
only with the lea^rned tongues, but with the Italian, 
French, and Spanish languages. He had employed 
his mind chiefly on the works of fiction, and subjects 
V of fancy; and, by indulging some peculiar habits of 
thought, was eminently delighted with those flights 
of imagination which pass the bounds of nature, and 
to which the mind is reconciled only by a passive 
acquiescence in popular traditions. He loved 
faries, genii, giants, and monsters; he delighted to 
roTe through the meanders of inchantment, to gaze 
on the magnificence of golden palaces, to repose by 
the water-falls of Elysian gardens. 

" This was however the character rather of his 
inclination than his genius ; the grandeur of wild- 
ness, and the novelty of extravagance, were always 
desired by him, but not always attained. Yet, as 
diligence is never wholly lost, if his efibrts some- 
times caused harshness and obscurity, they like- 
wise produced in happier moments sublimity and 
splendour. This idea which he had formed of 
excellence led him to oriental fictions and allegoridai! 
imagery, and perhaps, while he was intent upon 
description, he did not sufiiciently cultivate senti- 
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ment. His pocmas^ are the prgductions of a mind 
not deficient in fire, nor unfurnished with know- 
ledge either of hook/s or life, but son&ewhs^t ob- 
structed in ito progress by deviation in quest of 
mistaken beauties. 

'' His morals were pure, and his opinions pious j 
in a long continuance of poverty, and long haUts of 
dissipation, it cannot be expected that any character 
should be ea^actly uniform* There is a degree of 
want by which the freedom of agency is almost 
destroyed; and long association with f(«*tuitous 
companions will at last relax the strictness of truth, 
and abate the fervour of sincerity. That this man, 
wise and virtuous as he was, passed almost unen- 
tangled through the snares of life, it would be pre- 
judice and temerity to affirm ; but it may be said 
that at least he preserved the source of action un- 
poUuted^ that his principles were never shaken^ 
that his distinctions of right and wrong were never 
confounded^ and that his faults had nothing of 
malignity ^or design, but proceeded from some un- 
(Bxpected pressure, or casual temptation. 

" The. latter part of his life cannot be remembered 
bat with pity and sadness. He languished sQ^ie 
years under that depra$sion of mijnd which enchains 
the faculties without destroying them, and leaves 
reason the knowledge of right without the power of 
pursuing it« These clouds which he perceived 
gathering on his intellects, he endeavoured to dis- 
perse by travel, and passed into France ; but found 
himself constrained to yield to his malady, and 
returned. He was for some time confined in a 
house of lunatics, arid afterwards retired to the 
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care of his i&ister in Chichester, whei^ death i& 1766 
e^me to his relief. 

" After his return from France, the writer of Afe 
character paid him a visit at Istington, where he was 
waiting for his sister, whom he had directed tit> meet 
%itn : there was then nothing of disorder diaeernihle 
in his niind hy any bnt himself; biit he had wil^ 
drawn from study, and travelled with no ott^rfhooli:: 
than an English Testament, such as dhildren carry 
to the school : when his friend took it into 'his hand, 
out of curiosity to see what companion a Maii of 
Xetters had chosen, * I have bilt one book;' said 
Collins, ' but that is the best.* " 

Such was the jfate of Collins, with whom I once 
delighted to converse, and whom I yet remember 
with tenderness. 

He was visited atOhichester, in his Jast illness, by 
his^learned friends Dr. Warton and his brother; to 
whom he spoke with disapprobation of 'his Oriental 
Eckgues, as net sufficiently expressive of i^iiatic 
manners, and called them .his Irish ;Eol(^e$. He 
shewed them, at the same time, an ode inscribed to 
Mr. John Hume, on the superstitions of the High- 
lands; which they thought superior to his other 
works, but which no search has yet found.* 

His disorder was not alienation of mind, but 
general laxity and feebleness, a deficiency rather 
of his vital than his intellectual po.wers. What he 
spoke wanted neither judgment nor spirit; but a 
few minutes exhausted him, so that he was forced 

* It is now printed* 
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to rertupon the couch, till a short cessation re&tored 
his powers, and he was again able to talk With 
his former vigour. 

The approaches of this dreadful malady he began 
to feel soon after his unele^s death ; and, with the 
usual weakness of men so diseased, eagerly snatched 
that temporary relief with which the table and the 
bottle flatter and seduce. But his health continually 
declined, and he grew more and more burthensome 
to himself. 

To what I have formerly said of his writing's may 
be added, that his diction was often harsh, unskil- 
fully laboured, and injudiciously selected. He 
affected the obsolete when it was not worthy of 
revival ; and he puts his words out of the common 
order, seeming to think, with some later candidates 
for fame, that not' to vtrite prose is certainly to 
write poetry. His lines commonly are of slow 
motion, clogged and impeded with clusters of con- 
sonants. As men are often esteenied' who cannot 
be loved, so the poetry of Collins may sometimes- 
extort praise when it gives little pleasure. 
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Mr. Collins's first productiim is added here from 
the '' Poetical Calendar/' 

TO MISs"aURELIA C R, 

<ysi HJB& WEEPING AT HER SISTIBR'S WEDI^ING. 

Cease, fair Aurelia, cease to mourn ; 

Lament not Hapnah^s happy state; 
- You may be happy in your turn, 

And seize the treasure you regret. 
With Love united Hymen stands, 

And softly whispers to your charms, 
*' Meet but your lover in my bands, 

** You'll find your sister in his arms/' 
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John Dyer, of whom I have no other aecount 
to give than his own Letters, published with 
Hughes's correspondence, and the notes added by 
the editor, have afforded me, was bom in 1700, 
the second son of Robert Dyer of Aberglasney, in 
Caermarthenshire, a sdicitor of great capacity and 
note. 

He passed through WeW;minster school under the 
care of Dr. Freind, and was then called home to 
be instructed in his father's profession. But his 
lather died soon, and he took no delight in the 
study of the law; but having always amused him- 
self with drawing, resolved to turn painter, and 
became pupil to Mr. Richardson, an artist then of 
high reputation, but now better known by his books 
than by his pictures. 

Having studied awhile under his master, he be- 
came, as he tells his friend, an itinerant painter, and 
wandered about South Wales, and the pairtis adja- 
cent; but he mingled poetry with painting, and 
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tbout 1727 printad " Grangar Hill" in Lewis's 
Miscellany. 

Being, probably, unsatisfied with his own profi- 
ciency, he, like other painters, travelled to Italy ; 
und coming back in 1740, published the ** Ruins of 
" Rome/' 

If his poem was written soon after his return, he 
did 0ot make much use of his acquisitions in paint- 
ing, whatever they might be ; for decline of health 
and love of study determined him to the Church. 
He therefore entered into orders ; and, it seems, 
married about the same time a lady of the name of 
'< £n8or whose grand^mother/' says he, ** was a 
^^ Sbakspeare, descended from a brother of every 
" body's Shakspeare;" by h^r, in 175$, he had a 
«<m and three daughters living. 

Hisj^da^astical provisioai was for a long time 
bu^ fHimd^r, His first patron, Mr. Harpier, gave 
jbim, ia 1741, Calthorp in lieicestershire, of eighty 
pounds a year,, on which he lived ten y^ars^ and 
then exchanged it for Belchford in lincolnsbire,^ of 
seventy-five. His condition now began to mend. 
In 175^1, Sir John Heathcote gave him Goningsby^ 
of one hundred and forty pounds a year; and in 
1755 the Chancellor added Kirkby, of one hundred 
and tea, - He complains that the repair of the house 
at Coningsby, and other expenses, took away the 
profit; In 1757 he published 'f The Fleece,"^ his 
greatest poetical work; of wbiek 1 wiU.n^ emp^ 
pff^ss a ludicpouR story. D6dbl0y tl^ia. hookfiMUer 
VM one^day m^Mipningi^toa cri^qaLvis^tQi?, miih 
noM^ eoij^irtattoni of sa^60|8 rtbml the<p:M:he4riC(wid> 
eaftUy admit. Ii^ the comversation the authpr's 9ge 

VOL. XI. T 
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was asked \ aad bein^ represented a:^ advance in 
life, " He will," said the critic, " be buried in 
woollen." 

He did not indeed long survive that pnblicationr, 
nor long enjoy the increase of his preferments ; for 
in 1758 he died. 

Dyer i^ not a poet of bulk or dignity sufficient to 
require an elaborate criticism. " Grongar Hill" 
is the happiest of his productions : it is not indeed 
very accurately written ; but the scenes which it 
displays are so pleasing, the images which they 
raise are so welcome to the mind, and the reflec- 
tions of the writer sp consonant to the general sense 
or experience of mat^kind, that when it is once 
read, it will be read again. 

The idea of the " Ruins of Rome" strikesmore 
but pleases less, and the title raises greater expect- 
ation than the performance gratifies. Some pas- 
sages, however, are conceived with the mind of a 
poet ; as when in the neighbonrfaood of dilapidating 
edifices, he says» 

—The Pilgrim oft 
At dead of nighty mid his orison hears 
Aghast the voice of time, disparting tow'rs. 
Tumbling all precipitate down dash'd, 
Rattling around, loud thundering to the Moon* 

Of " The Fleece," which never became popular, 
and is now universally neglected, I can say little 
that is likely to recall it to attention. The wool- 
comber and the poet appear to ine such discordant 
natures, that an attempt to bring them together is 
to couple the serpent with the fowl. When Dyer, 
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whose mind was not unpoetical, has done his tit- 
most, by interesting his reader in our native com- 
modity, by interspersing rural imagery, and inci- 
dental digressions, by clothing small images in 
great words, and by all the writer's arts of delusion, 
the meanness naturally adhering, and the irrever- 
ence habitually annexed to trade and manufacture, 
sink him under insuperable oppression; and the 
disgust which blank verse, encumbering and en- 
cumbered, superadds to an unpleasing subject, 
soon repels the reader, however willing to be 
pleased. 

Let me however honestly report whatever may 
counterbalance this weight of censure. I have been 
told, that Akenside, who, upon a poetical question, 
has a right to be heard, said, '' That he would re- 
'' gulate his opinion of the reigning taste by the fate 
** of Dyer's * Fleece ;' for, if that were ill-received, 
^' he should not think it any longer reasonable to' 
^* expect fame from excellence/' 
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WiioaAn iBiusNSiTONs, thc^ SOU of Thomas 
Shen^lone and Anne P^n, D?a3 bam in NQYembar 
1714, al the I^a^owes in Hale^i^Qwen, one of those 
iDaulated diatnets which, in the clivisioa of the 
kin^cloavy waft appended^ fbr s^xne reaaon ^ot now 
discoveraUe^ tp a distant county; and which, 
though surrounded by Warwiokdiire and Worces- 
tershire, belongs to Shropshire, though perhaps 
thirty miles distant from any other part of it. 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom his 
poem of the " School-mistress" has delivered to 
posterity ; and soon received such delight from 
books, that he was always calling for fresh entertainr 
ment, and expected that, when any of the family 
went to market, a new book should be brought 
him, which, when it came, was in fondness carried 
to bed and laid by him. It is said, that, when his 
request had been neglected, his mother wrapped up 
a piece of wood of the same form, and pacified him 
for the night. 
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As he grew oldet, he went (ot a While to the 
Grammar-school in Hales-Owen, and was placed 
afterwards with Mr. Crumjiton, aii eminent school- 
master at Bolihul, whejhe he distinguished himself 
by the quickness of his progress. 

When he was young (June 1724) he was de- 
prived of his father, and soon after (August 1726) 
of his grandfather ; and was, with his brother, who 
died afterwards unmarried, left to the care of his 
grandmother, who managed the estate. 

From school he was sent in 1732 to Pembroke 
College in Oxford, a society which for half a cen- 
tury has been eminent for English poetry and 
elegant literature. Here it appears that he foiind 
delight and advantage ; for he continued his tiatne 
ih the book ten years, though he todk no degree. 
After the first four years he put oh the Civilian*s 
gown, but without shewing any intention to engage 
in the profession. 

About the time when he went to Oxford, the 
death of his grandmother devolved his afiairs to the 
care of the reverend Mr. Dolman, of Brome in 
Staffordshire, whose attention he always mentioned 
with gratitude. 

At Oxford he employed himself upon English 
poetry; and in 1737 published a small Miscellany, 
without his name. 

He then for a titne wandered aboilt, to acquaint 
himself with life, and was sometiI^es at London, 
sometitnes at Bath, or any other place of public re- 
sort; but he did not forget his poetry. He publish- 
ed in 1741 his " Judgment of Hercules,'* addressed 
to Mr.Ijyttelton, whose interest he supported with 

T 3 
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great warmth at an election : this was next year 
followed by the " School-mistress." 

Mr. Dolman/ to whose care he was indebted for 
his ease and leisure, died in 1745, and the care of 
'his own fortune now fell upon him. He tried to 
escape it a while, and lived at his house with his 
tenants, who were distantly related ; but finding 
that imperfect possession inconvenient, he took the 
whole estate into his own hands, more ^ to the 
improvement of its beauty, than the increase of its 
produce. 

Now was excited his delight in rural pleasures, 
and his ambition of rural elegance : he began from 
this time to point his prospects, to diversify his 
surface, to entangle his walks, and to wind his 
waters; which he did with such judgment and 
such fancy, as made his little domain the envy of 
the great, and the admiration of the skilful ; a place 
to be visited by travellers, and copied by designers. 
Whether to plant, a walk in undulating curves, and 
to place a bench at every turn where there is an 
object to catch the view; to make water run where 
it will be heard, and to stagnate where it will be 
seen; to leave intervals where the eye will be 
pleased, and to thicken the plantation where there 
is something to be hidden; demands any great 
powers of mind, I will not enquire: perhaps a 
sullen and surly spectator may think such perfor- 
mances rather the sport than the business of human 
reason. But it must be at least confessed, that to 
embellish the form of nature is an innocent amuse- 
ment ; and some praise must be allowed, by the 
roost supercilious observer, to him who does best 
what such multitudes are contending to do well. 
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This praise was the praise of Shenstpne ; but, like 
tall other modes of felicity, it was not enjoyed with- 
out ils abatements. Lyttelton was his neighbour 
and his rival, whose empire, spacious and opulent, 
looked with disdain on the pelty State that appeared 
behind it. For a while the inhabitants of Hagley 
affected to tell their acquaintance of the little feK 
low that was trying to make himself admired ; but 
when by degrees the Leasowes forced themselves 
into notice, they took care to defeat the curiosity 
which they could not suppress, by conducting their 
visitants perversely to inconvenient points of view, 
and introducing them at the wrong end of a walk to 
detect a deception ; injuries of which Shenstone 
would heavily complain. Where there is emulation 
there will be vanity ; and where there is vanity 
jthere will be folly.* 

The pleasure of Shenstone was all in his eye ; 
he valued what he valued merely for its looks; 
nothing raised his indignation more than to ask if 
there were any fishes in his water. 

His house was mean, and he did not improve it;. 

* Tliis charge againflt the Lyf teltoo family has been denied by 
Mr. Potter and Mr. Graves. The latter says, '< The truth of the 
case, 1 believe, was that the Lyttelton family went so frequently 
with their family to the Leasowes, that they were unwilling to 
-break tn upon Mr. Shenstone's retiren^ent on every occasion, and 
therefore often went to the principal points of view without 
waiting for any one to conduct them regularly through the whole 
walks. Of this Mr. Shenstone would sometimes peevishly com- 
plain, though, I am persuaded, he never really suspected any 
ill-natured intention in his worthy and mnch-valued neigh- 
bouts." 
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his care was of his grounds. When he came home 
from his walks, he might find his floof s flooded by 
a shower through the broken roof; but could spare 
no money for its reparation. 

In time his expenses brought clamours about 
him, that overpowered the lainb^s bleat and the 
linnet's song; and his groves were haunted by 
beings very different from fawns and fkiries*. He 
spent his estate in adorning it, and his death was 
probably hastened by his anxieties. He was a lamp 
that spent its oil in blazing. It is said, that if he 
had lived a little longer, he would have been assist- 
ed by a pension : such bounty could not have been 
ever more properly bestowed ; but that it was ever 
asked is not certain ; it is too certain that it never 
was enjoyed. 

He died at the Leasowes, of a putrid fever, 
about five on Friday morning, Pebmaay 11, 1763; 
and was buried by the side of his brother in tiie 
chur(*h-yard of Hales-Owen. 

* Mr. Graves expresses his belief, that this is a groundless 
surmise. '' Mr. Sbenstone/' he adds, " was too much respected 
in the neighbourhood to be treated with rudeness ; and though 
Jiis works (frugally as they were managed,) added to his man- 
ner of livings must necessarily have made him exceed his income, 
and, of course, he might sometimes be distressed for money, yet 
he bad too much spirit to expose himself to insults from trifling 
sums, and guarded against any great distress, by anticipating a 
few hundreds; which his estate could very well bear, as ap- 
peared by what remained to his executors after the payment of 
his debts, and his legacies to his friends^ and annuities <^ tlnrty 
pounds a year to one servant^ and six pounds to another; forh^ 
will was dictated with equal justice and generosity*" 
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He was never matried, though he might have 
obtained the lady, whoever she was, to whom his 
" Pastoral Ballad'' was addressed. He is repre- 
sented by his friend Dodsley as a man of great ten- 
derness and generosity, kind to all that were within 
his influence; but, if otice offended, not easily 
appeased ; inattentive to oeconomy, and careless of 
his expenses ; in his person he was larger than the 
middle size, with something clumsy in his form j 
very negligent of his clothes, and remarkable for 
wearing his grey hair in a particular manner ; for 
he held that the fashion was no rule of dress, and 
that every man was to suit his appearance to his 
iiatural form.^ 

His mind was not very comprehensive, nor his 
cariosity active ; he had no value for those parts of 
knowledge which he had not himself cultivated. 

His life was unstained by any crime ; the Elegy 
on Jesse, which has been supposed to relate an un- 
fortunate andcriminalamour of hisown, was known 
by his friends to have been suggested by the story 
of Miss Godfrey in Richardson's " Pamela/' 

What Gray thought of his character, from the 
perusal of his Letters, was this : 

'^ I have read too an octavo volume of Shen- 
" stone's Letters. Poor man ! he was always wish- 
** ing for money, for fame, and other distinctions ; 
<< and ^his whole philosophy consisted in living 

* " These/' feays Mr. Graves, " were not precisely his »eii- 
timentsy though he thought right enough, that every one should, 
in some degree, consult his particular shape and complexion in 
adjusting his dress ; and that no fashion ought to sanctify what 
w^s ungracjeful, absurd, or really deformed/' 
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** against his will in retirement, and in a place 
" which his taste had adorned, but which he only 
" enjoyed when people of note came to see and 
<< commend it ; his correspondence is about nothing 
*^ else but this place and his own writings, with 
" two or three neighbouring clergymen who wjote 
** verses too.'* 

Bis poems consist of elegies, odes, and ballads, 
humorous sallies, and moral pieces. 

His conception of an Elegy he has in his Preface 
very judiciously and discrimiuately explained. It 
is, according to his account, the effusion of a con- 
templative mind, sometimes plaintive, and always 
serious, and therefore superior to the glitter of 
slight ornaments. His compositions suit not ill to 
this description. His topics of praise are the do- 
mestic virtues, and his thoughts are pbre and sim- 
ple ; but, wanting combination, they want variety. 
The peace of solitude, the innocence of inactivity, 
and the unenvied security of an humble station, 
can fill but a few pages. That of which the 
essence is uniformity will be soon described. His 
elegies have therefore, too much resemblance of 
each other. 

The lines are sometimes, such as Elegy requires, 
smooth and easy ; but to this prais^ his claim is not 
constant ; his diction is often harsh, improper, and 
affected ; his words ill-coined, or ill-chosen j and 
his phrase unskilfully inverted. 

The Lyric Poems are almost all of the light and 
airy kind, such as trip lightly and nimbly along, 
without the load of any weighty meaning. From 
these, however, " Rural Elegance" has some right 
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to be excepted. I once heard it praised by a very 
learned lady } and though the lines are irregular^ 
and the thoughts diffused with too much verbosity, 
yet it cannot be denied to contain both philoso- 
phical argument and poetical spirit. 

Of the rest I cannot think any excellent : the 
" Skylark"' pleases me best, which has however 
more of the epigram than of the ode. 

But the four parts of his *' Pastoral Ballad'* de- 
mand particular notice. I cannot but regret that 
it is pastoral ; an intelligent reader, acquainted 
with the scenes of real life, sickens at tl^e mention 
of the crooky the pipe^ the sheep^ and the kids, Which 
it is not necessary to bring forward to notice, for 
the poet's art is selection, and he ought to shew 
the beauties without the grossness of the country 
life. His stanza seems to have been chosen in 
imitation of Rowe's " Despairing Shepherd." 

In the first part isire two passages, to which if any 
mind denies its sympathy, it has no acquaintance 
with love or nature : 

I priz'd every hour that went by, 

Beyond all that had pleas'd me before ; 

But now they are past, and I sigh, 

And 1 grieve that I priz'd them no more. 

When fore'd the fair nymph to forego, 

What anguish I felt in my heart ! 
Yet'I thought (but it might not be so) 

'Twas with pain that she saw me depart. 

She gaz'd, as I slowly withdrew, 

My path I could hardly discern ; 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, . ^ 

I thought that she bade me return. 
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In the second this passage has its prettiness^ 
though it be not equal to the former : 

I have found <mt a gift for n^y fliir ; 

I have found where the wood-pidgeons breed ; 
But let me that plunder forbear. 

She will say 'twas a barbarous deed : 

For he ne'er could be true, she averr'd, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; 

And I loy'd her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 

In the third he mentions the common-places of 
amorous poetry with some address : 

'Tis his with mock passion to glow ; 

TTis his in smooth tales to unfold, 
How her face is as bright as the snow, 

And her bosom, be sure, is as cold ; 

How the nightingale's labour the strain. 
With the notes of this charmer to vie ; 

How they vary their accents in vain. 
Repine at her triumphs and die. 

In the fourth I find nothing better than this 
natural strain of Hope : 

Alas ! from the di^y that we met, 

What hop^ of an end to my woes. 
When I cannot endure to forget 

The glance that undid my repose ? 

Yet time may diminish the pain : 
The flower, and the shrub, and the tree. 

Which I rear'd for her pleasure in vain. 

In time may have comfort for me. / 
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His " Levities" are by their title exempted from 
the severities of criticism j yet it may be remarked 
in a few words, that his humour is sometimes gross, 
and seldom sprightly. 

Of the Moral Poems, the first is the " Choice of 
" Hercules/' from XenOphon. The numbers are 
smooth, the diction elegant, and the thoughts just ; 
but something of vigour is still to be wished, which 
it might have had by brevity and compression. 
His " Fate of Delicacy" has an air of gaiety, b\it 
pot a very pointed and general moral. His blank 
verses, those that can r^ad them may probably find 
to be like th^ blank versus of his neighbours. 
" Love and honour" is derived from the old ballad, 
" Did you not hear of a Spanish Lady ?" — ^I wish 
it well enough to wish it were in rhyme. 

The " Schpol-nustress," of which I know not 
what claim it ha$ to $taod among the Moral Works, 
is surely the most pleasing of Sbenstone's perform- 
ances. The adoption of a particular style, in light 
and short composiitions> contributes much to the 
increase of pleaiiure : we. are entertained at once 
with two imitations^ of nature in the sentiments, of 
the original author in the style? and between them 
the mind is kept in perpetual employment. 

The general recommendation of Shenstone is 
easiness and simplicity ; his general defect is want 
of comprehension and variety. Had his mind been 
better stored with knowledge, whether he could 
have been great, I know not j he could certainly 
have been agreeable* 
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The following life, was written, at my request, 
by a gentleman who had better information than I 
could easily have obtained; and the public will 
perhaps wish that I had solicited and obtained more 
such favours from him.* 

" Dear Sir, 

'' In consequence of our different conversations 
about authentic materials for the Life of Youngs I 
V send you the following detail. 

'' Of great men, something must always be said 
to gratify curiosity. Of the illustrious author of 
the " Night Thoughts," much has been told of 
which there never could have been proofs j. and lit- 
tle care appears to have been taken to tell that, of 
which proofs, with little trouble, might have been 
procured.*' 

Ebward Young was born at Upham, neat 
Winchester, in June 1681. He was the son of 
Edward Young, at that time fellow of Winchester 
College and rector of Upham ; who was the spppf 

* See Gent. Mag. ¥ol. Ixx. p. 226. 
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Jd. Young, of Woodhay, in Berkshire, styled by 
Wood, gentkman. In September, 1682, the Poet's 
father \?as collated to the prebend of Gillingham 
Minor, in the church of Sarum, by Bishop Ward. 
When Ward's faculties were impaired through age, 
his duties were necessarily performed by others. 
We learn from Wood, that, at a visitation of 
Sprat's, July the 12th, 1686, the prebendary preach- 
ed a Latin sermon, afterwards published, with 
which the bishop was so pleased, that he told the 
chapter he was concerned to find the preacher had 
one of the worst prebends in their church* Some 
time after this, in consequence of his merit and re- 
putation, or of the interest of Lord Bradford, to 
whom, in 1702, he dedicated two volumes of ser- 
mons, he was appointed chaplain to King William 
and Queen Mary, and preferred to the deanery of 
Sarum. Jacob, who wrote in 1720, says, " he was 
^< chaplain and clerk of the closet to the late queen, 
<< who honoured him by standing godmother to the 
" Poet." His fellowship of Winchester he re- 
signed in favour of a gentleman of the name of 
Harris, who married his only daughter. The dean 
died at Sarum, after a short illness, in 1705^, in the 
sixty-third year of his age. On the Sunday after 
his decease. Bishop Burnet preached at the cathe- 
dral, and began bis sermon by saying, << Death has 
** been of late walking round us, and making 
<' breach upon breach upbn us, and has now car- 
" ried away the head of this body with a stroke; 
" so that he, whom you saw a week ago distributing 
** the holy mysteries is now laid in the dust. But 
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^< im sftitt liv^i'ia tiiie mauy excalleni «]ire^ti(m& he 
*' ha* left us, both bow to live and how to die/ ' 

The Dean placed hia son upon the foundatton at 
Winchester College, where he had faim«elf been 
et^ucfited. At tiiiis school Edward Young remained 
till the election after his eighteenth birth-<lay, the 
period at which those itp<Mi the foundation are fm- 
perannuated. Whether he did not betray his abt- 
Uti€|6 early in life, or bis martera had not skdll 
enoughs to discorer in their pupil any marka of 
genius for which he merited reward, or no vacancy 
at Oxford offered them an opportunity to bestc^r 
upon him the reward provided for merit by Wil^ 
Itam of Wykeham ; certain it is, that to an Oxford 
fellowship our poet did not succeed. By chance, 
or by choice, New College cannot c^aim the honour 
of numbering amoog its fellows him who wrote the 
*< Night Thoughts/' 

On the 13th of October, . 170S, he was Altered 
an indepeiftdent member of New College, that he 
might live at little expense in the Warden'^ lodg- 
ings, who was a paiticQlar friend of his father^s, 
till he should be qualified to stand for a fellowship 
at AH Souls^ In a few months the Warden of New 
College died. He then removed to Corpus College. 
The pre^dent of this sodety, from regard also for 
his fatb^, invited him thither, m order to lessen bis 
a.cademicale3q^ense8. In 170^ he was nominated to 
alay-feUowship at All Souls by Archbishop Tenison, 
into whose hands it came by devolution. Such re- 
peated patronage, while it justifies Bumet*s praise ^ 
of the i^ther, reflects credit on tile conduct of the 
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HOD* The manner in which it^ w^ exerted seems 
to prpye, that the father did, not leave behind much 
wealth. 

On the 23d of April, 1714, Young took his de- 
gree of bachelor of civil laws, and his doctor's de- 
gree on the 10th of June 1719. 

Soon after he went to Oxford, he discovered, it 
U said, an inclination for pupils* Whether he ever 
commenced tutor is not known. None has hitherto 
boasted to have received his academical instruction 
from the author of the ** Night Thoughts." 

It is probable that his College was proud of him 
no less as a scholar than as a poet ; for in 1 7 16, when 
the foundation of the Codrington Library was laid, 
two years after he had taken his bachelor's degree. 
Young was appointed to speak the Latin oration. 
This is at least particular for being dedicated in 
English " To the Ladies of the Codrington JFa* 
Qiily." To these ladies he says, ** that he was 
** unavoidably flung into a singularity, by beio^ 
'* obliged to write an epistle dedicatory void of 
" common-place, and such a one was never pub- 
'' lished before by any author whatever; that this 
'' practice absolved them from any obligation of 
** reading what was {^resented to them ; and that 
** the bookseller approved of it, because it would 
** make people stare, was absurd enough, and per*^ 
^* fectly right/V 

Of this oration there is no appearance in his own 
edition of his works; and prefixed to an edition by 
Curll and Tonson, 1741, is a letter from. Youp^ 
to Curll, if we may credit Curll, 4ated Deqemb^r 
the 0th, 1739, wherein he says, that he has not lei«^ 

VOL. XI. U . 
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snre to review td^at he fat^iMrly Wfote, Md a^Mk, 
« 1 !iave not the ^ fipirtte to Lofrd LatispdoWtt^/ If 
" you will take my advifee, I would have yoti tftiAt 
« that, titiA the cttitiott xm €odf ington. I think the 
** coltedion will sell better without them/* 

There are who rekte, that, when Yonn^ flM 
fofatid himself independent, ttnd his own iMster at 
Att Souls, he wte not the ornament to Teligion and 
morality wMdhi he afterwards^ becanm. 

*ttie authority of hiis fether, indeed, had ^«»Md, 
some time befdre, by his death j and Young* Was 
certainly not ashamed to be patronized by the infe- 
rnons Wharton. But Wharton befriended in Yoimg^, 
perhapis, the port, and pattieularly the tra]^ediiin. 
' If virtuous aulSiors must be patronized only by tir- 
tuous peers, who shall point them out ? 

Yet Pope IS said by Ilufihead to have toW War- 
' Iborton, th^t ** Young had much trf a irublim«^ genius, 
^' though without common sense; iM)th&t his genius, 
^ having no gnide, vi^as perpetually ikUe to dege- 
^* netate into bombast. This made Mm pafiss ayMish 
*' youth the sport of peers and poets : but his having 
*** a yery •good h^rt enabled him to sfnpport Ifce^le- 
^* Heal character when he assumed it, firit Witli de- 
^, eieticy, ttnd afterwards with honour.^ 

1!liey who think ill of Young's morality m the 
^arly part of his life, may p^aps be wrong; but 
Tindal could not err in his opinion of Yt^wig^s 
Warmth and ability in the cause of religion. Tindal 
nsed to spend much of his time at All Sou^s. " The 
« c*her boys,*^ said the Atheist, ^*1 can alwatysnu- 
'* swer, because I always kndw whence they h«re 
•"theif arguments, which I bave read a himdred 
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AIW i93l^ Tihiial asui the cenmrers of Youd^ 
laay >be /reoviciitkie* Ymng mtght, for two er 
timee yeaeg^ ^ve 4rii^ tlmt kind <of life/ in ^bidi 
ite oMttaml pnaciplM wmld not sutifer him to "warU 
)ffW loqg. If tthJB weae afi^ lie fes left liehind him 
not onl^ JiigieyideaoG in ftupwrixf Ttrtue, font the 
latent 4e9t«nony <6f eKp^ience Jaffuhast vice. 
. We.iimA 6fD0n Me khat Kmel o£ lus earliest pnoduc^^ 
4»09fii mm wore ^miuk tbanpiniiat comes from the 
^enemiity of ittpfledgted poets^ 
. Young perhaps jascriiadd die good fiirtnne nf Addi-- 
M>n to the ^ Raem to His Majesty/' pneaeDted, with 
9 copy of veniesy to Vomers; uid hoped idiat he 
also ^gh(t aaar to imealA and honovir ^on wiiigs^^ 
i^ mvcm kind. His iirst poetkal iSigbt imi whe^ 
Queen Anne called up to the House of Lonis the 
mm of the Earifi <af Koirthampton and Aylesbury^ 
mud added^ in one day, ten <»thieis to the nunoher of 
fears. In londar te reconcife the feofife to one^ ai; 
laastj ^ the MwSkxrds, he pilUiah^ la 1312, ^An 
*<' £]^tie to the Right HoDOuraUe Oeorge Laid 
^ Loasdoprne/' In thia^iDrnpositiiaED ildie poet panm 
4€iit im panegT^tic with the extravaganoeiof a young 
man, who thinks ibis present fstock of wxeMi 'vrall 
jsiever foe eadiensted. . ; 

The jpoem crams intaided also :to n^coodk ihe 

* Every time I called upos Johnson during the time I was 
employed in collecting materials for this life, he never suffered 
me to -depart without some such farewefl as this: •* Don*t for- 
get that rascal Tindal, Sir. Be sure to hang up the Atheist^^ 
j^dhuiiog t6 thk anecdote, which Jelinson had mentioiMd. 

' V2 
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jittUie to the late peace; Tlm^ k mfiewot^rtd to 
be done by shewing that men are slain in War, «nd 
that in peace ** harvests wave, and Commerce swells 
** her ^1." If this be humanity, for which he 
meant it; is. it politics? Another purpose of^this 
epvrtle appears to hare been, to prepare the pab)|6 
for the reoeption of some tragedy he might haris 
in hand- His lordship's patronage, he says, will 
not let him ** repent his passion for the stage,*'' and 
the particular praise bestowed c»i << Othello'- and 
** Oroonoko" looks as if some such character as 
Zanga was even then in contemplation. The af* 
fectioiiate mention of the death of his friend Har*- 
rison of New College, at the close of this poem, is 
an ii^stance of Young's art, which displayed itself 
so'woliderfully some time afterwards in the '^ Night 
** Thoughts," of making the public a party in his 
private sorrow. 

Should justice call upon you to censure this poem, 
it ought at least to be remembered that he did not 
insert it in his work^ ; and that in the Letter to Curll, 
as we have seen, he advises its omission. The book- 
sellers, in the late body of English Poetry, should 
have distinguished what was deliberately rejected by 
the respective authors.^ This I shall be careful to 
do with regard to Young. ♦* I think," says he, '* the 
" following pieces in four volumes to be the most 
** excusable/ of all that I have written; anid I wish 
*^ Jess apology was needful for these. As there is no 
^* recalling what is got abroad, the pieces here re- 
*' pulklisbed I have revised and corrected, and.rw 

* Dr.. Johnson, ia many cmcs, thought and directed differently. 
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^ dkmd tli^dlti ds pahianable bs it ili^ m mf foWei: 
^•todo.'* 

Shall thiB gates of i^epentance be shut only 
dgainst literary sinners ? 

When Addfson published " Ciito" in 1713# 
Young had the honour of prefixing to it a recom* 
mendatory copy of verses. This is one of the 
pieces which the author of the " Night Thoughts" 
did not republish. 

On the appearance of his " Poem ,on the Last 
•' Day," Addison did not return Young*s compli- 
ment: but "The Englishman" of October 29, 1713, 
which was probably written by Addison, speaks 
handsomely of this poena. The " Last Day" was 
. published sQon after the peace. The vice-chancel- 
lor's impriniatur, for it was printed at Oxford, is 
dated May the 19th, 1713. From the exordium 
Young appears to have spent some time on the 
cMQposition of it. While other bards " with Britain's 
«' hero set their souls on fire," he draws, he says, a 
deeper scene. Marlborough had been considered 
by Britain as her hero; but, when the " Last Day" 
was published, female cabal had blasted for a time 
the laurels of Blenheim. This serious poem was 
finished by Young as early as 1710, before he was 
thirty; for part of it is printed in the "Tatler." 
It Was inscribed to the queen, in a dedication, 
whicih, for some reason, he did not admit into his 
Works. It tells her, that his only title to the great 
bontAir he now does himself, i^ the obligation which 
he foinft^rly received from her royal indulgence; 

Of this obligation nothing is now known, unless 
he ailtided to her being his godmother. He is said 

V 3 
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indeed to ha^e bi^H engaged it a settled slipendi ^ 
a writer for the Court. In Swift^s ^* Rhapsody 6tf 
<* Pctet^y*'' are^ these lines, speakitig of th© Oemt — 

Whence Cay was banish 'd in disgrace, 
Where Pope will never shdw his face, 
WRere Y " * -- mnst torture hia iirventf on 
i^d fhrtter knayesy or lose hi« pension. 

That Y means Yoxthg seems clear from four 

other lines in the same poem : 

Attend, ye Popes and Youngs and Gays, 
And tune your harps and strew your bays ; 
Your panegyrics here provide ; 
You cannot err on flatiserj'ff side. 

Yet who shall say with cetteinty, that Young waJ 
a pensioner? In all ntodem periods of this country^ 
have hot the writer* on one side been regiilarly 
4^11ed Hirdings, and on the other Patriots P 

Of the Dedication the completion in eleariy po- 
litical. It speaks in the highest terms of the bte 
peace; it gives her Majesty praise indeed for het 
victoriefs, btit Miys, that the ttutbor is more pleaded 
to see her rise ftxAA this lower World, soaring abov^ 
the cloiids, passing the first and second h^avenflr, 
and leatiiig the fixed stars behind her j nor will he 
!os6 her'tlte^e, he says, bait keep her still in riew 
through the boundless spslces on the other feide of 
Cteation, in her journey towards eternal bliss, tBl 
he behold th^ heaven of heavens open, and angels 
receiving and conveying her still onward from the 
stretch of his imagination, which tires in her pw^- 
suit, and falls back again to earth. 

The qneen was soon called aiWay from tliife loiter 
fforld, to a place where human praise or bMsm 
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da^t^ry, fv^ja Jess getiaval thw %}m, are of little 
coitfseqxi^nf!^ If Yw^ thaught the dedic^tfion con- 
t^ii;^ oply tJb« prpti«e qf tvvAh^ be should m4 Imv^ 
omitted it i« his works. Was he conscious of %\^ 
«^aggeratio» of party? Then he should not haw* 
vritten it. The poem itself is not without ^ glance 
towQxds politics^ notwithstwding the snbjeot* Tha 
cry that the Church was in danger, had not yet ?^^H 
sided. The ^'La^t Day,*' written by ^ layman,i 
was muek approved by the ministry, and their 
friends. 

Before the queen's death, " The Forq^ of R^- 
** ligiop, or Yanqnish/ed Love,*' wa^ ^vt into th^ 
world. This poem is founded on the e^ecntion of 
]Udy Jane Grey and b^r husband Lord Qnildfor^^,^ 
16d4, a story chosen for the subject pf a tj^a^edy h;^ 
£dmund Smith, |ind wrought into a tragedy by 
Elowfu The dedication of it to the Countess of Salis- 
bury does not ajqp^r in his own ^ition. He hope^ 
it may be some excuse for his presumption, that th^ 
story could not have hew read without thoughts of 
the Countess of Salisbury, though it had been dedi* 
^ted to another. "To behold," he proceeds, ^^^ 
^* person on^ virtuous, stirs in us a prudent regret} 
" to behold a person anbf amiable to the sight, 
^^ warms us with a religious indignation ; but to turn 
" our ey^ to a Countess of Salisbury, gjv^s us plea- 
** sure wd improvement i it wc^ks a sort of mirad?, 
** occsisioi^ the bias of oar n^tur^ to fall off fronj 
<* lin^ and makas our very senses ^nd affections 
^* OGO^Tertu to our religion, and promoters of our 
<^ dttty/' His flattery was as ready for th? other 
fiM a9 Iw onr^s and was a| l^ ^ we}} adapted. 
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^ Augurt the«ylh, MI4, Popfe writes to his fricntt 
Jiai^vfti^y thai' b^ k jast arrived from' Oxford; Aat 
evtet^ t)ne icrmuch concerned for the queen's death; 
btft that no panegyrics are ready yet for the kingf. 
Nothing like friendship had yet taken place be- 
tween Pope and Young : for, soon after the event 
which Pope mentions, Young published a poem on 
the queen's death, arid his Majesty's accession to the 
throne. It is inscribed to Addison, then secretary 
to the Lords Justices. Whatever were the obligations 
which he had formerly received from Anne, the poet 
appears to aim at something of the same sort from 
George. Of the poem the intention seems to have 
b^en, to shew that he had the same extravagant strain 
of praise for a king as for a queen. To discover, at 
the very onset of a foreigner's reign, that the Gods 
blfess his new subjects in such a king, is something 
more than praise. Neither was this deemed one 
of his excusable pieces. We do not find it in his 
works. 

Young's father had been well acquainted with 
Lady Anne Wharton, the first wife of Thomas 
Wharton, Esq. aftier wards Marquis of Wharton; a 
lady celebrated for her poetical talents by Burnet 
and by Waller. 

To the Dean of Sar urn's visitation sermon, already 
mentioned, were added some versies " by that exccl- 
*• lent poetess Mrs. Anne Wharton," upon its being 
translated into English, at the instance of Waller, by 
Atwood. Wharton, after he befeme ennobled,' did 
not drop the son of his old friend. In him, during 
the short time he lived. Young found a patron, and 
in his di«;soIute descendant a friend and a companion. 
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the marquis died in April, 1716* Ittthd bfi^imifng 
of the next year the young marquis set out up^n hin 
tmvels, fixnn which he returned in about ^ twelve- 
month. The beginning <rf 17 17 carried him to Ire-^ 
land ; where, sayij; the Biographia, " on the «core of 
'^his ^traoixlinary qualities, he had- the honour 
^Mbne him of being admitted, though under age^ 
*^ to take his seat in the House of Lords." 

With this unhappy character, it is not unlikely 
that Young went to Ireland. From his Letter to 
Richardson on " Original Composition," it is clear 
he was, at some period of his life, in that country. 
"I remember," says he,. in that letter, speaking of 
Swift, "as I and others were taking with him an 
" evening walk, about a mile out of Dublin, he 
" stopped short ; we passed on ; but perceiving he 
** did not follow us, I went back and found him 
" fixed as a statue, and earnestly gazing upward at 
** a noble elm, which in its uppermost branches was 
" much withered and decayed. Pointing at it, he 
" said, * I shall be like that tree, I shall die at top.' " 
Is it not probable, that this visit to Ireland was paid 
when he had an opportunity of going thither with 
his avowed friend and patron ? 

From " The Englishman" it appears that a tra- 
gedy by Young was in the theatre so early as 17J3. 
Yet " Busiris" was not brought upon Drury-Lane 
stage till 1719. It was inscribed to the Duke of 
Newcastle, " because the late instances he had^e- 
" ceived of his Gmce's undeserved and uncommon 
** favour, in an affair of some consequence, foreign 
" to the theatre, had taken from him the privilege 
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S9t Yovirs. 

wavds soppreflBedu 

«'Basir»" was feUowed 'm the yaw 1791 bj 
''The Revenga" He dedicated this fatnoiiti Un^ 
g^y to the Duke of Whvton:. *^YtiW Gtrnw^** 
says the dedications'^ has been pleased to mnk^ Jimr* 
^' self accessary to the MloMiing aeenoii not ovAy by 
'' suggesting the most beautiful iocident in them, 
«' but by making all possible jm>visioii for the suc- 
** cess of the whole/' 

That his Grace should have suggested the incident 
to which he alludes, whatever that incident might 
have been, is not unlikely. The last mental exer- 
tion of the superannuted young man^ in his quarr 
ters at Lerida, in Spain, was some scenes of a tfa-^ 
gedy on the story of Mary Queen of ficots. 

Dryden dedicated ^ Marriage k la Mode"" to 
Wharton's infeimous rektton RodbuoslBr, whraai he 
acknowledges not on]y as the defendev of his poetry^ 
but as the promoter of his iM^tune. Young cou'^ 
eludes his address to Wharton thus— r-« My preamt 
** fortune is his bounty, and my future his care ; 
«* which I will venture to say will be always re- 
** membered to his honour, since he, I know, inten* 
'< ded his generosity as an enoouragement to merit, 
" though through his very pardonable partiality to 
^ one who bears him so sincere a duty and respect, 
" I happen to receive the beneftt of it/* That he 
ever had such a patron as Whartdn, Young took all 
the pains in his power to conceal from the worid; 
by excluding this dedication fnim his works. He 
should hav€ r^nembered that he at the same time 
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conrcealed his oMigatioti to Wharton for the niest 
deautiftd incident in what is surely not his least' 
bemitiftil composition. The passage just qftoted* 
ifiT^ in a poem afterwards- addressed to Walpole, li- 
terally copied : 

Be tbn thy partial smJIe fiom oensare free! 
Twos* taeant fof meril^ though it fell oa me. 

While Yoongt who, in his,** Love of Fame,** 
camplains grievoody how o&ea ** dedications Wash 
*< an ^thiop white/' was painting an amiable Duke 
of Wharton in perbfaabte prose, Pope was, perliapfl^ 
beginning to describe tiie ''scorn and wonder of 
'' his days" in lasting veiae. 

To thfi patronage of socb a character, Imd Young 
studied men as much as Pope,, he would have known 
how little to have triisted. Yoimgy however, waa 
certainly indebted to it for something material ; and 
the Duke's regard for Young, added to his '' Lust" 
** of praise," procured to All SouLs College a dona^ 
tioB, whidi was not forgotten by the poet when he 
dedicated ^'The ReTenge." 

It will surprise yon to see me cite second AtkinSi 
Case 136, Stiles i^ernis the Attorney General, March 
I4y 1740, as authority for the life of the poet. But 
btographen do not always find such certain guides 
aa tl^ oaths of tke persons whom they record. Chaa-^ 
oelkMr Hardwieke was to determine whether twoan* 
mtitiefi^ gnintfed by the Duke of Wharton to Yoiingt 
wwe for legal cowkieratioas. Otee was 'dated the 
34th of Mardot, 1719, and accounted for his Grace's 
bounty in a style princely and cmnnteadable> if not 
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SOO VOtJNO^* 

kgi3-^>emfleidtving'that tbe pobUc \gMd h -aiti 
** TBHcedi by the ^ncouraganent of leundng and the 
'^polite arte, aad beings pteased th<sreiD with tke at* 
** tempte of Dr. Young, in consideration thereof^ 
. ^ and of the love I bear him, &c." The other. i^as 
dated the lOth of July, 1722. 

Young, on his examination, swore that he quitted 
the Exeter family^ and refilled an annuity of 100^ 
which had been offered him for life if he would con- 
tinue tutor to Lord Burleigh, upon the pressing so- 
licitations of the Duke of Whai-ton, and his Grace^s 
assurances of providing for him in a miich more 
ample manner. It also appeared that llie Duke, had 
given him a bond for 600/. dated the 15th of MJarch, 
1721, in consideration of his taking several journeys, 
and being at great expenses, in order to be chosen 
member of the House of Commons, at the Duke's 
desire, and in consideration of his not taking two 
livings of 200;. and 400/. in the gift of All Souls 
Xrollege, on his Grace's promises of serving and aii 
vancing him in the world. 

Of his adventures in the Exeter family I am un« 
able to give any. account. The attempt to get into 
Parliament wssi at Cirencester, where Young stood 
a contested election. His Grace discovered in him 
talents for oratory as well as for poetry. • Nor wa# 
^m judgment wrongs Young, aftor he toc^ or4f»% 
became a very popular preacher, and was nnichiojb 
lowed for the grace and aiiimatkni of hisdeliveryf 
By his omterical talents he was once in Ms Ijifp^ apb 
oording to the Bipgrapbia, deseed. ^^ h^.iw^ 
pneadiing in hJB tiiro atStv-JadpsiesV, ^Iplainly^fitr^ 
ceived it was out of his power to cominaiiM|^c||[|»ii^^ 
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ttstion ci his- andbnt^i ^UfairjSOfaAiQted theJEr^k 
mgsicf the preacher^ that be satfaacbun/tiife pulpit^ 
and'bUTst ittj» tears. Biit^ft^joMist puvoft b«)p6eu 
tioal life. . . - 

:: In 1719 be lamented ■- the death of Addison^ m a 
Letter addressed to their comiDon friend TickeK. 
Fw the secmt history of the following lines, if. they 
contain any, it k now vain to seek : 

In joy once joined, in sorrow, now, for years — 
Partner in grief, and brother of my tears, 
Tickell, accept this Terse, thy mournful due^ 

From your account of Tickell it appears that he 
and Young used to "communicate to each other 
** whatever verses they wrote, even to the least 
" things." 

In 1719 appeared a " Paraphrase on Part of the 
" Book of Job." Parker, to whotfi it is dedicated, 
had not long by means of the seals,, been qualified 
for a patron. Of this work the author's opinion 
may be known from his Letter to Curll : " You 
**'seem, in the Collection you propose, to have 
*' omitted what I think may claim the first place 
" in it ; I mean * a Translation from Part of Jdb,* 
** printed by JMr.Tonson." The Dedication, which 
was only suffered to appear in Mr. Tonson*s edition, 
while it speaks with satisfaction of his present re- 
tirement, seems to make an unusual struggle to es^ 
cape from retirement. But every one who sings in 
the dark does not sing from joy. It is addressed, 
in no common strain of flattery, to a chancellor, of 
whom he clearly appears to have had no kind iif 
knowledge. 
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AKlAe dates vnibmit the daedstance df fint B^itioM^ 
•VfioGii^ as jam hui vemAm to obatnut in TOdr fui*- 
count of Dryden, are with difficulty foiuML We 
mamt tbeb have refeiired to tile pbem, to disoover 
.wlieii th^were wnttem iRnrlliese fnflflnial mofUs^ 
^tinie we dionld Hdi hare riffisit^d tft 'miau The 
first Satire laments, tkart ^^ Ooilt's €hief foe ia Ad*- 
^< dison is fled/' The second, addressing himsdlf, 
asks. 

Is thy smlfiticsi sweating for a Ajmey 
Thou unambitious fool^ at this late time? 
A fool Qt forty is a foolindeed. 

The Sactires were originally published se{)arately in 
folio, tinder the title of *' The Universal Passion/^ 
Thase passages fix the aqppeanuace of the first to 
about 3725, the time at wbidk it came out. A& 
YocEng seldom suffered his pen to dry, after he had 
«iice dipped lit in poetry^ we -may conclude that he 
ibegaii :fais ^Satircs soon after be had written the 
.^^ Baimphrase on Job." The laist Satire was <2eiv- 
tainly ^nished in the beginning of the year 1726* 
'la December 172^ the King, in his passage from 
Helvoetsluys, ^escaped with ^great 4ifficn)ty £com a 
jrtotm by lauding^ Rye ; and the conclusion of the 
JSatine ttti»s the <eseape into a miracle^ in such a«t 
^nofuswstic istisain of campliment, ai Poetry, too 
laAen seeks to pay to Boyaity. 

From the sixth of these poems we learn, 

midst etafMre'-s •charinB, how dftf olii3a''S hearty 
Glow'd with the love of virtue knd'of art: 
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ismce the gtatdbl poM teAls'^u^ ki the tieKt «cMipiet|, 

Bhc60s of goodness ! it li^s ^wn'd oa <ie, 

fii^r Mif«8ir)r hsdMeoil giddwpthe#» and giren her 
rntne^ t» theidMgbteri»f ^ IMf whofxk Yoan^^ 
ttamedin i7ftl i mdhsA ^th^pis shewAisome^^*' 
l»irtHm«o Lady filinbetk'fc fiititre hii8te.nd. 

The^ah Satim ^On Wbtxten/' Wsis not paW 
-tidied till 17£7 ; dud tbe wcth <i<^ tifll 1728. 

To dusse iioems, "wben, ua 1738» he gathered 
ttihfeM into one pablicationy he pf^i&ed a preface 5 
In ifiiich he observesi^ that ^9k> iiiaH<:aa <mkveae 
^ Much in the ^orld^ knii at what he naeets with he 
^ must either he insensijbleor ^iev«, or be ang^xy or 
i^ '»iile. Now to dntle «t 4t« a»4 turn it into eidt- 
«' GQks'' fae odds, »' I think oio^t eI%iUe,as it Jmrts 
^'dMQktsdves leasts and givd$ viae and fiaily the gr^at^ 
***eA offence. Laug^bing <at the 'inificonduct of the 
^^n^orldy wiU, in a^reat tneawre, ease us of ajiy 
'^ store «d]S»gi«eable pOBsion tiboot it^ Ooepasskn 
^ is; more effisotuaUy drivten <ettt hy ^another thaa 1^ 
"^tevsm^ whatever ^some ieaeh/' 1S0 wrote, and so 
^ <MPBPse thought) the lii^y ^&ad ^mtty Satinist at 
(the g^M'fie age tof admost ^ty, who, many years ^ear- 
lier in life, wrote " The Last IXay.'' lAfter aH^ Swift 
proMunced ef these tSoiineis, Aiat ttaif should either 
liate been iodine ^agry>or more ooieity* 

is it not'sottewfaat sin^alar that Youjs^pres^vod 
without oay psdliatiOD^ this PteSeifoe^ «o'bkmt]y de- 
4Mvt in &,voQr »of kwigfaittg at the worid^ in the 
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MUK 4dlectioD ^hus works Mfhick «oatiMB,. ^ 
mournfiiU angT^f giconqr, ^f Nig^ht: ThoQghte ?'V v 
At the eondusroa of the Prefiice lie a{i|i]ip9 Wlto's 
beisiitifu} faUe of ''ThoBirftb^df IlO¥e'^.te.ipod«m 
poetry, with the addition, <^ that Poetry, 4ike h^^f 
** is a little subject t^ blindBes^ whi^b Riak^li^ her 
*' mistake her way to preferments and honour^; and 
^ that sbe retains a dutifiil admiration of her father'^ 
*^ family; but divides her favours, andgeneraJly 
^ lives with her mother's relations.*' Poetry^ it is 
true, did not lead Young to preferments or to ho- 
nours ; but was there not something- like blindness in 
the flattery which he sometimes forced her, and hpr 
sister Prose, to utter P She was always, indeed, taught 
by Mm to entertain a most dutiful admbratioii of 
Tiches ; but surely Young, though nearly related to 
Poetry, had no connexion with her whom Plato 
makes the mother of love. That he could not well 
complain of being related to Poverty appears clearly 
from the frequent bounties which his gratitude re- 
cords, and fh>m the wealth which he left behind him. 
By ** The Universal Passion" he acqiiired no vulgar 
fortune, more than three thousand pounds. A con- 
siderable sum had already been swallowed up in the 
South Sea. For this loss he took the vengeance of 
ant author. His Muse makes poetical use more than 
once of a South Sea Dream. 

It is related by Mr. Spence, in his Manuscript 
Anecdotes, on the authority of Mr. Rawlinson that 
Young, upon the publication of his ** Universal 
*' Passion," received from the Duke of Grafton two 
thousand pounds; and that, when one of his friends 
exclaimed, ''Two thousand pounds for a poem!" 
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4ik sdidi it wa4 thrbddt btfrgaki he oMr^i^k^ wdns 
life, tor the poem was worth four tiKmsaud.: . r 
TW» story may be trn© j but it seems to have 
been i*aisted from the two answers of liord Btirgh- 
ley^^nd Sir Philip Sidney in Spenser's Life. 
• After inscribing^ his Satires, not perhaps witlmut 
the hopes of preferment and honours, to sueh 
names as the Duke of Dorset, Mr, Dodington, Mr, 
Spencer Compton, Lady Elizabeth Oermaine, and 
Sir Robert Walpole, he returns to plain panegyric. 
In 1726 he addressed a poem to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, of which the title sufficiently explains the in- 
tention. If Young must be acknowledged a ready 
celebrator, he did not endeavour, or did not choose, 
to be a lasting one. The *^ Instalment" is among 
the pieces he did not admit into the number of hk 
excusable writings. Yet it contains a couplet which 
pretends to pant after the power of bestoWiii§f 
ithmortality : ■ '-' 

Ohl how I long, enkindled by the theme, 
In deep eternity to launch thy name ! 

The bounty of the former reign seems to have 
been continued, possibly increased, in this. Wbaf- 
ever it might have been, the poet thought he de- 
served it ; for he was not ashamed to ^ckYiowledg^ 
what, without his acknowledgment, would iHm 
perhaps never have been known : 

My breast, O Walpole, glows with grateful fire. 
, The streams of ratal bounty, turned by thee^ ^ ,. 

.^ Rcfr^^ the dry domains of poesy. ^^. 
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If Ih^ purity of mjodoru pe^ti'iotism will term Youii^ 
a pensioner, it mmt ;^t lea^t be confessed he was s^ 
grateful oae. 

The reign of the new monarch was ushered in by 
Young, with " Ocean, an Ode/' The hint of it 
waa taken from the royal speech, which recom- 
mended the increase and the eneouragement of the 
seamen ; that they might be " invited, rather than 
*• compelled by force and violence, to enter into 
** the service of their country j" a plan which hu- 
manity must lament that policy has not even yet 
been able, or willing, to carry into execution. Pre- 
fixed to the original publication were an *^ Ode to 
" the King, Pater Patriae," and an " Essay on 
" Lyric poetry/' It is but justice to confess, 
that he preserved neither of them ; and that the 
ode itself, which in the first edition, and in the last,' 
c<msists of seventy-three stanzas, in the author's 
own edition is reduced to forty -nine. Auiong the 
omitted passages is a ^^ Wish," that concluded the 
poem, which few would have suspected Young of 
forming ; and of which few, after having formed 
it, would confess something like their shame by . 
snppi^ssipn. 

It stood originally so high in the author's opi- 
mxyu^ thajt he entitled the poem, ^' Ocean, an Ode. 
" Poncluding with a Wish." This wish consists 
of thirteen stanza^;. Xhe first runs thus : 
O m?ty I steal 
Along the vale 
Of humble life, secure from foes ! 
My friend sincere, 
My judgment clear, 
And gentle business my repose ! 
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The three last stanzas are not mpre remarkable ' 
for just, rhymes : but altogether they will make 
rather a curious page in the life of Young: 

Prophetio schemes, 

And golden dreams^ 
May I, un^anguine, cast away ! 

Have what I Aare, 

And Uve, not Uavt^ 
Enamour'd of the present day ! 

My hours my own 1 

My faults unknown ! 
My chief revenue in content ! 

Then leave one btam 

Of honest /awic/ 
And scorn the labour'd monument 1 

Unhurt my urn 

Till that great turn 
When mighty nature's self shall die, 

Time cease to glide, 

With human pride, 
Sunk in the ocean of eternity ! 

It is whimsical that he, who was soon to bid adieu 
to rhyme, should fix upon a measure in which 
rhyme abounds even to satiety. Of this he said, 
in his ** Essay on Lyric Poetry," prefixed to the 
poem — " For the more Jmrmony likewise I chose the 
'* frequent return of rhyme, which laid me under 
'V great difficulties. But difficulties overeomey 
*^ give grace and pleasure. Nor can I account for 
^^ the pkamre of rhyme in ffmeral (of which the 
" moderns are too fond) but from this truth." Yet 
the moderns surely deserve not much censure for 
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308 YOUNG, 

their fondness of what, by his own coEf^sion, af- 
fords pleasure, and abounds in harmony. 

The next parag^raph in his Essay did not oqcor 
to him when he talked of " that great tarn" in the 
stanza, just quoted. '^But then the writer must 
" take care that the difficulty is overcome. That 
" is, he must make rhyme consist with as perfect 
" sense and expression, as could be expected if he 
" was perfectly free from that shackle." 

Another part of this Essay will convict the fol- 
lowing stanza of, what every reader will discover 
in it, " involuntary burlesque :" 

The northern blast, 

The sh'atter'd mast, 
The syrt, the whirlpool, and the rock. 

The breaking spout. 

The stars gone out. 
The boiling streighty the monster's shodc. 

But would the English poets fill quite so many 
volumes, if all their productions were to be tri^ 
like this, by an elaborate Essay on each particular 
g^cres of poetry of which they exhibit specimens ? 
• If Young be not a lyric poet^ he is at least a ci?itic 
in that sort of poetry ; and^ if his lyric poetry can 
be proved bad, it was first proved so by bis own 
criticism. This surely is candid. 

Milbourne was styled by Pope '* the fairest of 
^ critics," only because he exhibited his own ver- 
sion of Virgil to be compared with Dryden's wbiek 
he condemned, and with which every reader had it 
not otherwise in his power to compare it.. Young 
was sorely not the stiost unfair of poets for prefix- 
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ing^ to a lyric compoisition an Essay on* Lyric 
Poetry, so jn§t and impartial ad to condetnh him- 
self. 

We shall soon come to a work, before which we 
find indeed no critical essay, but which disdains to 
shrink from the touchstone of the severest critic ; 
and which certainly, as I remember to have heard 
you say, if it contain some of the worst, it contains • 
also some of the best things in the language. 

Soon after the appearance of " Ocean, when he 
was almost fifty, Young entered into Orders. In 
April 1728, not long after he had put on the gown, 
he was appointed chaplain to George the Second. 

The tragedy of " The Brothers," which was al- 
ready in rehearsal, he immediately withdrew from 
the stage. The managers resigned it with some 
reluctance to the delicacy of the new clergyman* 
The Epilogue to " The Brothers," the only appen- 
dages to any of his three plays which he added 
himself, is, 1 believe, the only one of the kind. 
He calls it an historical Epilogue. Finding that 
^^ Guilt's direadful close his narrow scene denied,** 
he in a mann^, continues the tragedy in the Epi* 
logue, and relates how Rome revenged the shade 
of Demetrius, and punished Perseus " for this 
« night's deed." 

Of Young's taking Orders something is told by 
the biographer of Pope, which places the easiness 
and simplicity of the poet in a singular light. 
When he determined on the Church, he did not ad- 
dress himself to Sherlock, to Atterbury, or to Hare, 
for the best instructions in Theology ; but to Pope, 
who; in a youthful frolic, advised the diligent pe- 
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rmsil of TtwiDftfi Aquinas. With this tuMsure 
Yoma^ retiifed from ittterruptlon to aa obscwe place 
in the Huburbfk His poetical guide to godliness 
be<Uling nothing of him during half a year, and ap- 
prehending he might have carried the jest too.far, 
sought after him, and foiudd him just in time to 
prevent what Ruffhead calls ** an irretrievable 
** derangement," 

That attachment to his fevourite study, which 
made him think a poet the surest guide to his tiew 
profession, left him little doubt whether poetry was 
the wrest path to its honours and preferments. 
Not long indeed after he took orders, he published 
in prose, 1728, ^'A true Estimate of Human Life," 
dedicated, notwithsfa^ding the Latin quotations 
with which it abounds, to the Queen ; and a sermon 
|)reached before the House of Commons, 1729» on 
the martyrdom of King Charles, intituled, ''An 
'' Apology for Princes, or the Reverence du# to 
** Government," But the '* Second Course^" the 
counterpart of his '' Estimate," without which it 
cannot be called ''A true Estimate," though in 
1728, it was announced as ''soon to be published," 
never appeared; and his old friends the Muses 
were not forgotten. In 1730 he relapsed to poetry, 
and sent into the world " Imperium Pelagi : a Naval 
" Lyric, written in imitation of Pindar's Spirit, 
" occasioned by his Majesty's return from Hanover, 
" September 1729, and the succeeding Peace." It 
is inscribed to the Duke of Chandos. In the Pre- 
face we are told, that the Ode is the most £|»irited 
kind of Poetry, and that the Pindaric is the most 
spirited kind of Ode. " This I speak," he adds. 
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'^ wkh mficiant candour^ '^' my Wtii vfei-y'gf^t 
^< periL But tnilih has aft yi^trnV iitte to WJr'€cfti- 
^^femcm, though weafe sure lb suffb^by it.'^» Bfe- 
hoM, agpetifi^ the faireirt of po^. Yduftg's '" liss^- 
" rium Pelagi" was ridiculed in FieldbtfgV' *< "Pftm 
*' Thumb ;" but let us not forget that it wa5 <me 
of his pieces which the author of the "Night 
" Thoughts" deliberately refused to own. 

Not long after this Pindaric attoBA|)t he pub- 
lished two Epislies to Pope, " cotycef ning * the 
" Authors of the Age," 1730. Of tJjese poenui 
one occa^oon seems to have been an apprdbemotm 
lest, from the liveliness of his satires, he should not 
be deemed sufficiently serious fer promC)iion in Ihe 
Church. 

In July 1730, he was presented by his College to 
the rectory of Welwyn in Hertfordshiife. Ih Mtfy 
1731, he married Lady Elizabeth Lee, d^ug^hter of 
the Earl of Litchfield, and widow of Colonel Liee. 
His connexion with this lady arose from his father's 
acquaintance, already mentioned^ with Lady Antie 
Wharton, who was co-heiress of Sir Hciiry Lee of 
Ditchley iij Oxfordshire. Poetry had lately been 
taught by Addkson to aspire to the arms of nobility, 
though not with extraordinary happiness. 

We may naturally conclude that Yoimg now 
gate himself up in some measure to the comforts 
of his new connexion, and to the expectations of 
that preferment which he thought due to his poetical 
talents, or, at least, to the manner in which they 
had so frequently been exerted. 

The next production of his mtise was *' The Sea- 
" piece,'' in two odes. 
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Ypqng ^njoya the cradit of ¥?hftt iB ^'CaUad an » 
" Extempore Epigram on Voltaire ;" who, when. 
he was in England, ridiculed in the company of the 
jealous English poet, Milton's allegory of " Sin 
" and Death*' 

You are so witty, profligate, and thin, 

At once we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin. , 

From the f<rflowing passage in the poetical Dedica- 
tion of his *• Sea-piece** to Voltaire, it seems that 
this extemporaneous reproof, if it must be extem- 
poraneous (for what few willliow affirm Voltaire to 
have deserved any reproof), was somethipg longer 
than a distich, and something more gentle than the 
distich just quoted. 

No stranger. Sir, though bean in foreign climcB, 
On Dorset downs, when Milton's page, 
With Sin and Death provokM thy rage, 

Thy rage provok*d, who sooth'd with gentle rhymes ? 

By '♦ Dorset downs** be probably meant Mr. 
Dodington*s seat. In Pitt*s Poems is " An Epistle 
^* to Dr. Edward Young, at Eastbury, in Dorset- 
*^ shire, on the Review at Sarum, 1722.** 

While with your Dodington retired ypu sit, 
Charm'd with his flowing Burgundy and Wit, &c 

Thomson, in his Autumn, addressing Mr. Doding- 
ton, calls his seat the seat of the Muses, 

Where, in the secret bower and winding walk, 
Vox virtuous Youpg pind ihec they twine the bay. » 
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The praises Thomson bestows but a few lines^befbt'e 
on Philips, the second 

Who nobly durst, in rhyme-unfetter'd verse, 
With British freedom sing the British song, 

added to Thomson's exaniple and success, might 
perhaps induce Young, as we shall see presently, 
to write his great work without rhyme. 

In 1734 he published /^ The Foreign Address, or 
" the best Argument for Peace, occasioned by the 
" British FJeet and the Posture of Affairs. Writt^i 
" in the Character of a Sailor." It is not to be 
found in the author's four volumes. 

He now appears to have given up all hopes of 
overtaking Pindar, and perhaps at last resolved to 
turn his ambition to some original species of poetry » 
This poem concludes with a formal farewell to 
Ode, which few of Young's readers will regret: 

My shell, which Clio gave, which Kings applaud. 
Which Europe's bleeding Genius call'd abroad, 
Adieu ! 

In a species of poetry altogether his own, he next 
tried his skill, and succeeded. 

Of his wife he was deprived in 1741. Lady Eli- 
zabeth had lost, after her marriage with Young, an 
amiable daughter, by her former husband, just after 
she was married to Mr. Temple, son of Lord Pal- 
merston. Mr. Temple did not long remain after 
his wife,, though he was married a second time, to 
a daughter of Sir John Barnard's, whose son is the 
present peer. Mr. and Mrs. Temple have generally 
been considered as Philander and N^cissa, From 
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the ^reat friendship which constantly subsisted 
between Mr» Temple and Yonng, as well as ftom 
other circumstances, it is probable that the poet 
had both him and Mrs. Temple in view for these 
characters ; though at the same time some passages 
respecting Philander do not appear to suit either 
Mr. Temple or any other person with whom Young 
was known to be connected or acquainted, while 
all the circumstances relating to Narcissa have 
been constantly found applicable to Young^s 
daughter-in-law. . 

At what short intervals the poet tells us he was 
wounded by the deaths of the three persons parti- 
cularly lamented, none that has read the " Night 
** Thoughts*' (and who has not read them ?) needs 
to be informed. 

Insatitate Archer ! could not one suffice ? 

Thy shaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was slain ; 

And thrice, ere thrice you moon had filFd her hom. 

Yet how is it possible that Mr. and Mrs. Temple 
and Lady Elizabeth Young could be these three 
victims, over whom Young has hitherto been pitied 
for having to pour the " Midnight Sorrows*' of his 
religious poetry ; Mrs. Temple died in 1736; Mr. 
Temple four years afterwards, in 1740 j and the 
poet's wife seven months after Mr. Temple, in 
1741. How could the insatiate archer thrice slay 
his peace, in these three persons, ^' ere thrice the 
" moon had fiU'd her Horn ?" 

But in the short Preface to <' The Complaint" he 
seriously tells us, ^^ that the occasion of this poem 
^< was real) not fictitious ; and that the fa<;ts men- 
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^* tion^d did naturally pour these moral reflections 
" o» the thought of the writer." It is probable, 
thexefore, that in these three contradictory liaes, 
the poet complains more than the father-in-law, 
' the friend, or the widower. 

Whatever names belong to these &cts, or if the 
names be tho^e generally supposed^ whatever height* 
ening a poet's sorrow may have given the facts ; %o 
the sorrow Young felt from them, religion and mo* 
rality are indebted for the ** Night Thoughts/* 
There is a pleasure sure in sadness which mourners 
only know ! 

Of these poems the two or lliree i]i*st have been 
perused perhaps more eagerly and more frequently 
than the rest. When he got as far as the fourth or 
fifth, his original motive for taking up the pen was 
answered ; his grief was naturally either diminished 
or exhausted. We still find the same pious poet ; 
but we hear less of Philander and Narcissa, and less 
of the mourner whom he loved to pity. 

Mrs. Temple died of a consumption at Lyom, in 
her way to Nice, the year after her marriage ; thst 
is, when poetry relates the fact, << in her bridal 
** hour." It is more than poetically true, that 
Young accompanied her to the Continent : 

1 flew, I snatch'd her from the rigid North, 
And bore her nearer to the sunr — 

But in vain. Her funeral was attended with the 
difficulties painted in such animated colours in 
" Night the Third." After her death, the remainder 
of the party passed the ensuing winter at Nice. 
The poet seems perhaps in these compositions to 
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dwell with more melanclioly on the death of Phi- 
lander and Narcissa, than of his wife. * But it is 
only for this reason. He who runs and reads may 
remember, that in the " Night Thoughts" Philan- 
der and Narcissa are often mentioned and often' 
lam^ited. To recollect lamentations over the au- 
thor's wife, the memory must Imve been charged 
with distinct passages. The lady brougiit him one 
child* Frederick, now liTing, to whom the Prince 
of Wales was godfather. 

That domestic griet is, in the first instance, to 
be thanked for these ornaments to our language, it 
is impossible to deny. Nor would it be 'common 
hardiness to contend, that worldly discontent had 
no hand in these joint productions of poetry and 
piety. Yet am I by no means sore that, at any 
rate, we should not have had something of the same 
colour frcKu Young's pencil, notwithstanding the 
liTeliness of his satires. In so long a life, causes 
for discontent and occasions for grief must have 
occurred. It is not clear to me that his Muse was 
not sitting upon the watch for the first which ba{H 
pened. ^^ Night Thoc^^hti^" were not unomntHon 
to her, even when first. she visited the poet, and at 
a time vfh&a he himself was. remarkable neither for 
gravity nor gloomine^si. In his *' Last Day," almost 
his earliest poem, he calls her ** The Melancholy 
^^Maid," « 



-. ^whom dismal scenes delight^ 

Frequent at tombs and in the realms of' Night. 

In the prayer which concludes the second book of 
the same poem, he says — 
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—*0h! permit the gloiom of solemn night 
To.sfu^red thought may forcibly inyite. 
Oh ! ,how divine to tread the milky way, 
To the bright palace of Eternal. Day ! 

When Youngf was ivritiag a tragedy, Grafton is 
said by Spence to have sent bim a human skull, 
with a candle in it, as a lamp ; and the poet is re* 
ported to have used it. ^ 

What he calls " The true Estimate of Human 
" Life,'* which has already been mentioned, ex- 
hibits only the wrong side of the tapestry ; and, 
being f^ked why he did not shew the right, he is 
said to have replied, that he could not. By others 
it has been told me that this was finished ; but that^ 
before there existed any copy, it was torn in pieces 
by a lady's monkey. 

Still, is it altogether fair to dress up the poet for 
the man, and to bring the gloominess of the <^ Night 
^* Thoughts" to prove the gloominess of Young, 
and to shew that his genius, like the genius of 
Swift, was in some measure the sullen iospiratioB 
of discontent ? 

From them who answer in the affirmative it 
should not be concealed, that, though ^^ Invisibilia 
.** non decipiunt" appeared upon a deeepticm in 
Young's grounds, and. ^^ Ambulantes in horto au^ 
** dierunt vocem l>ei" on a building in his garden, 
his parish was indebted to the good humour of the 
author of the ^ Night Thoughts" for an assembly 
and a bowling-green. 

Whether you think with me, I know not ; but 
the famous "De'mortuis nil nisi bonum" always 
appeared to me to savour more of female weakness 
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than of manly reason. He that has too mnch feel- 
ing to speak ill of the dead, who, if they cannot 
defend themselves, are at least ignorant of his 
abuse, will not hesitate by the most wanton 
calumny to destroy the quiet, the reputation, the 
fortune, of the living. Yet censure is not heard 
beneath the tomb, anymore than praise. '^De 
mortuis nil nisi verum — De vivis nil nisi bonum," 
would approach much nearer to good sense. After 
all, the few handfuls of remaining dust which once 
composed the body of the author of the ^Ni^it 
Thoughts" feel not much concern whether Young 
pass now for a man of sorrow, or for a *^ fellow of 
infinite jest.'' To this favour must come the whole 
family of Yorick. His immortal part, wherever 
that now dwells, is still less solicitous on this head. 

But to a son of worth and saasibility it is of some 
little consequence whether contemporaries believe, 
and posterity be taught to believe, that his de- 
bauched and reprobate life cast a Stygi«a glomn 
over the evening of his father's days, saved him the 
trouble of feigning a character completely detest* 
able, and succeeded at last in bringii^ his *^ grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave." 

The humanity of the world, little satisfied with 
inventing perhaps a melancholy disposition for the 
father, proceeds next to invent an argument in sup- 
port of their invention, and chooses that Lorenaso 
should be Young's own son. The Biographia and 
every accotmt of Young pretty roundly assert this 
to be the fact ; of the absolute impossibility of which 
the Biographia itself, in particular dates, contains 
undeniable evidence. Readers I know there are of 
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a strange tarn of mind, wko will hereafter peruse 
the ^^ Night Thoughts" with less satis&ction > who 
will wish they had still been deceived ; who will 
quarrel. with me for discovering that no such cha- 
racter as their Lorenzo every yet disgraced human 
nature, or broke a father's heart. Yet would these 
admirers of the sublime and terrible be offended, 
should you set them down for cruel and for savage* 

Of this report, inhuman to tlie surviving son, if 
it be true, in proportion as the character of Lorenzo 
is diabolical, where are we to find the proof? Per- 
haps it is clear from the poems. 

From the first line to the last of the " Night 
" Thoughts,^' no one expression can be discovered 
which betrays any thing like the father. In the 
" Second Night" I find an expression which betrays 
something eke ; that Lorenzo was his friend ; one, 
it is possible, of his former companions : one of 
the Duke of Wharton's set. The Poet styles him 
" gay friend;" an appellation not very natural from 
a piou3 incensed father to such a being as be paints 
Lorenzo, and that being his son. 

But let us see bow he has sketched this dreadful 
portrait, from the sight of some^ of whps^ features 
the artist himself .most have turned away with hor- 
ror. A subject more shocking, if his only child 
really sat to him» than the crucifixion of Michadl 
A^gelo; upon the horrid story told of whichy 
Young composed a, short Poem of fourteen lines 
in the early part of his life^ which he did not think 
deserved to be republished. 

In the " First Night," the address to the Poet's 
supposed son is, 
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Lorenxo, Fortune makes her court to thee. 
In the" Fifth Night'* 

' And bums Lorenzo still for the sublime 
Or life ? to hang his airy nest on high ? 

Is this a picture of the son of the rector of 
Welwyn ? 

'^Eighth Night"— 
In foreign realms (for thou hast travell'd far) — 
Tirhich even now does not apply to his son. 
In "Night Five"— 

So wept Lorenzo fair Clarissa's fate ; 

Who gave that angel-boy on whom he dotes ; 

And died to give him, orphan'd in his birth ! 

At the beginning of the « Fifth Night" we find- 
Lorenzo to recriminate is just, 
I grant the man is vain who writes for praise. 

But, to cut short all enquiry ; if any one of thescr 
passages, if any passage in .the poems, be applica* 
ble, my friend shall pass for Lorenzo. The sofi of 
the author of the ^* Night Thoughts" was not old 
enough, when they were written, to recriminate, 
or to be a father. The ^* Night Thoughts" were 
begun immediately after the mournful event of 
1741. The first "Nights" appear, in the books 
of the company of Stationers, as the property of 
Robert Dodsley, in 1742- The preface to " Night 
Seven" is dated July the 7th, 1744. The marriage 
in consequence of which the supposed Lorenzo was 
born, happened in May^ 1731. Young's child was 
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Hot born till June 1733. In 1741 this liorenzo, 
this finished hifidel, this father to \vbose education 
Vice had for some years put the feat haii^ was 
only eight years old* 

An anecdote of this cruel sort, so open to contra* 
diction, so impossible to be true, who could propa- 
gate ? Thus easily are blasted the reputations of 
the living and of the dead* 

Who, then, was Lorenzo ? exclaim the readers I 
have mentioned. If we cannot be sure that he was 
bis son, which would have been finely terrible/ was 
he not his nephew, his cousin ? 

These are questions which I do nbt pretend to 
answer. For the sake of human nature, I could 
wish Lorenzo to have been only the creation of the 
Poet's fancy : like the Quintus of Anti Lucretius, 
" quo nomine,*' says Polignac, " quemvis Atheiim 
" intellige.** That this was the case, many expres- 
sions in the >< Night Thoughts" would seem to 
prove, did not a passage in "Night Eight" appear 
to shew that he had something in his eye for the 
groundwork at least of the painting. Lovelace or 
Lorenzo may be feigned characters ; but a writer 
does not feign a name of which he only gives the 
initial letter : 

Tell not Calista. She will laugh thee dead, 
Or send thee to her hermitage with L . 

The Biographia, not satisfied with pointing out 
the.son of Young, in that son's life-time, as his far^ 
ther's Lortenzo, travels out of its way into thi^ 
history of the son, and tells of his having be^n for- 
bidden his college at Oxford for misbehaviour* 

VOL. XI. Y 
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How such anecdotes, were they true, tend to illds- 
tntte the life of Youn^, it is not easy to discorer. 
Was theson of the author of the '' Night Thoaghts/' 
indeed, forbidden his college for a time, at one of 
the UniYersities P The author of '< I^aradise Lost" 
is by some supposed to have been disgracefolly 
ejected from the other. From jurenik follies who 
is free ? But, whatever the 'Biogiraphia ehooses to 
relate, the son of Youiig experienced no dismission 
from his college either lasting or temporary. 

Yet, were nature to indulge 'him with a second 
youth, and to leave him at the same time the expe< 
rience of that which is past, he would probably 
spend it diffteently — who would not? — he would 
certainly be tlie occasion of less uneasiness to bis 
father. Bat, frotu the same experience, he would 
as certainly, in the same case, be treated differently 
by his father. 

Young Was a poet : poets, with reverence be it 
spoken, do not make the best parents. Fancy and 
imagination seldom deig^ to stoop from their 
heights } always stOop unwillingly to the low level 
of common duties. Aloof from vulgar life, they 
pursue their rapid flight beyond the ken of mortals, 
and descend not to earth but when compelled by 
necessity. The prose of ordinary occurrences is 
beneath the dignity of poets. 

He who is connected with the author of the 
" Night Thoughts," oAly by veneration for the 
Poet and the Christian, may be allowed to obfijei^, 
that Young is one of those, coticerning wh^to as you 
remark in your account of Addison, it i* pr6per 
rather to say *f nothii^g that is false than aU that is 
" true." 
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But the son of Young would almost sooift^r, I 
know, pass for a Lorena&o, than see himself vindi- 
catedy at the expense of his father's memory, from 
follies which, if it may be thought blameable an a 
boy to have committed tbeai, it is surely praise- 
worthy in a man to lament, and certainly not only 
unnecessary but cruel in a biographer to record. 

Of the "Night Thoughts,** notwithstanding their 
author^s professed retirement, all are inscribed to 
great or to growing names. He had not yet weaned 
himself from Earls aad Dukes, from the Speakers 
of the House of Commons, Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury, and Cktucellors of the Exchequer. 
la "Night Eight'* Uie pcditiciao plainly betrays 
himself-—— 

Think no post needful that demands a knave. 
When late our civil helm was shifting hands, 
So P thought; think better if you can. 

Yet it must be confessed, that at the conclnsion 
of "Night Nine,'* wearf perhaps of courting earth- 
ly patrons, he tells his soul. 

Henceforth 
Thy patron he, whose diadem has dropt 
Yon gems of Heaven ; Eternity thy prize ; 
And leave the racers of the worid tiieir own. 

The ** Fourth Night" was addressed by " a 
much indebted Muse" to the Honourable Mr. 
York, now Lord Hardwicke ; who meant to have 
laid the Muse under still greater obligation, by the 
living of Shenfield in Essex, if it had become 
vacant. 

Y 2 
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The *^ First Night" concludes with this passage — 

Darky though not blind, like thee, Meonides : 
Ot Milton, thee. Ah! could I reach your strain;. 
Or his T^ho made Meonides our own ! 
Man too he sting. Immortal man I sing* 
Oh had he presthislheme^pursu'd.the track 
Which c^en out of darkness into day! 
Oh had he mounted on his wing of fire, 
Soar'd, where I sink, and sung immortal man — 
How had it blest mankind, and rescu'd me ! 

To the author of these lines was dedicatedi iit 
1756, the first volume of an " Essay on the Writings 
" and Genius of Pope," which attempted^ whether 
justly or. not, : to pluck from Pope his " Wing of 
^< Fire,*' and to reduce him to a rank at least one 
degree lower than the first class of English poets. 
If Young accepted and approved the dedication, 
he countenanced this attack upon the fame of him 
whom he invokes of his Muse. 

Part of " parer-sparing'* Pope's Third Book of 
the " Odyssey," deposited in the Museum, is writ^ 
ten upon the back of a letter signed " E. Young," 
which is clearly the hand writing of our Young* 
The Letter, dated only May the 2d, seems obscure f 
but there can be little doubt that the friendship he 
requests was a literary cme, and that he had the 
highest literary opinion of Pope. The request was- 
a prologue, I am told. 

" Dear Sir, May the 2d. 

" Having been often from home, I know not if 
" you have done nae the favour of calling on me. 
" But, be that as it will, I much want that instance 
" of your friendship I mentioned in my last : a 
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*^ friendship I am very sensible I can receive from 
** no one hut yourself; I should not urge this thing 
<^ so much but for ^ery particular reasons ; nor 
*' can you he at a loss to conceive how a * trifle of 
^* of this nature^ may be of a serious moment to 
** me ; and while I am in hopes of the great advan- 
** tage of your advice about it, I shall not be so 
** absurd as to make any further step without it. 
^' I know you are much engaged, and only hope to 
^* hearof you at your entire leisure. 

** I am, Sir, your most faithful 

" and obedient servant, 

"E.Young." 

Nay, even after Pope's deaths he says, in " Night 
^' Seven,*' 

Pope, who could'st make immortals, art thou dead ? 

Either the " Essay," then, was dedicated to a 
patron who disapproved its doctrine, which I have 
been told by the author was not the case ; or Young 
appears, in his old age, to have bartered for a de- 
dication an opinion entertained of his friend through 
all that part of life when he must have been best 
able to form opinions. ' 

From this account of Young, two or three short 
passages, which stand almost together in " Night 
'''Four" should not be excluded. They afford a 
picture by his own hand, from the study of which 
my readers may choose to form their own opinion 
of the features of his mind and the complexion of 
his life. 

y3 
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Ah me ! tUe dire effect 
Of loitering here, of death defrauded long ; 
Of old 80 graoiQUS (and Jet that mifSoe) 
Mj/ ^ertf mmter hwws me noi^ 

Tve been so long remember'di Vm forgot. 

* 

When in his courtiers* ears I pour my plaint, 

They drink it as the Nectar of the Great ; 

And squeeze my band, and beg me come to-QiGrrow. 

Twice told the period spent on stobbom Troy, 

Court-favour, yetuutaken, I besiege, ^ 

* 

If this song lives, Posterity shall know 
One, though in Britain born, with courtiers bred. 
Who thought ev'n gold might come a day too late ; 
Nor on his subtle death-bed plannM his scheme 
For future vacancies in church or state. 

Deduct from the writer's age " twice told the period • 
" spent on stubborn Troy," and you will still leave 
him more than forty when he sat down to the mise- 
rable siege of court-favor. He tias before told us 

*^ A fool at forty is a fool indeed.'' 

After all/ the siege seems to have been raised only ^ 
in consequence of what the General thought his 
« death-bed/* 

By these extraordinary Poems^ written after he 
was sixty, of which I have been led to say so machf 
I hope, by tlie wish of doing justice to the living 
and the dead^ it was the desire of Young to be 
principally known. B.e entitled the four volumes 
which he published himself, " The works of the 
author of " the Night Thoughts." While it is re- 
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writings, let it not be forgotten that the rejected 
pieces contained nothing prejudicial to the caase 
of virtue, or of religion. Were every thing that 
Young ever wrote to be published, he would only 
appear perhaps in a less respectable light as a poet, 
and more despicable as a dedicator ; he would not 
pass for a worse Christian, or for a worse man. 
This enviable praise is due to Voung. Can it be 
claimed by every writer ? His dedications, after 
all, he had perhaps no right to suppress. They 
all, I believe, speak, not a little to the credit of his 
gratitude, of favours received j and I know not 
whether the author, who has once solemnly printed 
an acknowledgment of a favour, should not always 
print it. 

Is it to the credit or to the discredit of Young, 
as a poet, that of his "Night Thoughts** the 
French are particularly fond? 

Of the " Epitaph on Lord Aubrey Beauclerk,** 
. dated 1740, all I know is, that I find it in the late 
body of English Poetry, and that I am sorry to find 
it there. 

Notwithstanding the farewell which he seemed tf 
to have taken in the " Night Thoughts" of every 
thing which bore the least resemblance to ambition, 
he dipped again in politics. In 1745 he wrote* 
^' Reflections on the public situation of the* King- 
*^ dom, addressed to the Duke of Newcastle j" in- 
dignant, as it appears, to behold 

— a pope-bred Princeling crawl ashore, 
And wliidtle cut throats, with those swords that scrapM 
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Their barren rocke for^wretohed ensienance^ 
To cut his paasage to the British throne. 

This political poem might be called a "Night 
" Thought." Indeed it was originally printed as 
the conclusion of the " Night Thoughts," though 
lie did not gather it with his other works. 

Prefixed to the second edition of Howe's " De- 
" vout Meditations" is a Letter from Young, dated 
January 19, 1752, addressed to Archibald Macauly, 
Esq. ; thanking him for the book, which he says 
** he 'shall never lay far out of his reach j for a 
^' greater demon3tration of a sound head and a sin- 
** cere heart he never saw. 

In 1753, when " The Brothers" had laid by him 
above thirty years, it appeared upon the stage. If 
any part of his fortune had been acquired by ser- 
vility of adulation, he now determined to deduct 
from it no inconsiderable sum, as a gift to the Society 
for the Propagation of the G ospel. To this sum 
he hoped the profit of "The Brothers" would 
amount. In his calculation he was deceived; but 
by the bad success of his play the Society was not a 
loser. The author made up the sum he originally 
intended, which was a thousand pounds, from his 
own pocket. 

The next performance which he printed was a 
prose publication, entituied, " The Centaur not 
fabulous, " in six Letters to a Friend oh the Life 
in Vogue." The conclusion, is dated November 
29, 1754. In the third Letter is described the 
death-bed of the "gay, young, noble, ingenious, 
"accomplished, and most wretched Altamont." 
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** His last words were— my principles have' poiddn- 
" ed my friend, my extravagance has beggared 
** my boy, my unkindness has murdered my wife !'* 
Either Altamont and Lorenzo were the twin pro* 
daction of fancy, or Young was unlucky enough 
to know two characters who bore no little re- 
semblance to each other in perfection of wicked- 
ness. Report has been accustomed to call Alta- 
mont Lord Euston. 

" The Old Man^s Relapse," occasioned by an 
Epistle to Walpole, if written by Young, which I 
much doubt, must have been written very late in 
life. It has been seen, I am told, in a Miscellany 
published thirty years before his death. In 1758, 
he exhibited " The Old Man's Relapse" in more 
than words, by again becoming a dedicator, and 
publishing a sermon addressed to the king. 

The lively Letter in Prose, on " Original Com- 
" position," addressed to Richardson, the author of 
" Clarissa," appeared in 1759. "Though he despairs 
^* of breaking through the frozen obstructions of 
<< age and care's incumbent cloud, into that flow of 
" thought and brightness of expression which sub- 
*' jects so polite require ;" ^yet it is more like the 
production of untamed, unbridled youth, than of 
jaded fourscore. Some sevenfold volumes put him 
in mind of Ovid's sevenfold channels of the Nile 
at the conflagration : 



ostia septem 



Pulverulentula vocant, septem sine flumine valles. 

Such leaden labours are like Lycurgus's iron 
money, which was so much less in value than in 
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bulky that it required Imrns for strong heKea^ and 
a yoke of oxen to draw five boodred pounds. 

If there is a famine of invention in the land, we 
must travel, be nay s, like Joseph's brethren, far for 
food; we must visit the remote and rick ancients. 
But an inventive genius may safely stay at home; 
that, like the widow's cruse, is divinely replenished 
from within, and affords us a miraculous delight. 
He asks why it should seem altogether impossible, 
that Heaven's latest editions of the human mind 
may be the most correct and fair ? And Johnson, 
he tells us, was very learned, as Sampson was very 
strong, to his own hurt. Blind to the nature <^ 
tragedy, he pulled down all antiquity on his head, 
and buried himself under it. 

Is this " care's incumbent cloud," or "the frozen 
" obstructions of age ?" ' 

In this letter Pope is severely censured for his 
" fall from Homer's numbens, free as air, lofty and 
** harmonious as the spheres, into childish shackles 
" and tinkling sounds j for putting Aichilles into 
" petticoats a second time :" but we are told that 
the dying swan talked over an £pic plan with 
Young a few weeks before his decease* 

Young's chief inducement to write this letter 
was, as he confesses that he might erect a monu*- 
mental marble to the memory of an old friend* 
He, who employed his pioui^ pen for almost the 
last time in thus doing justice to the exemplary 
death-bed of Addison, might probably, at the close 
of his own life, afford no umiseful lesson for the 
deaths of others. , 

In the postscript he writes to I^iphardson, that 
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he will see in his next how far Addison is an ori- 
ginal. But no other letter appears. 

The few lines which stand in the last edition, as 
" sent by. Lord Melcombe to Dr. Young, not long 
<< before his Lordship's death,'' w«re indeed so sent, 
but were only an introduction to what was there 
meant by " The Muse's latest Spark." The poem 
is necessary, whatever may be its merit, since the 
Preface to it is already printed. Lord Melcombe 
called his Tusculum " La Trappe." 

" Love thy country, wish it well, 

Not with too intense a care, 
'Tis enough that, when it fell, 

Thou its ruin didst not share. 

Envy's censure, flattery's praise. 

With unmov'd indifference view ; 
Learn to tread life's dangerous maze. 

With unerring Virtue's clue. 

Void of strong desire and fear, 

life's wide ocean trust no more ; 
Strive thy little bark to steer 

With the tide^ but near the ^re. 

Thus prepared, thy shorten'd sail 

Shall, whene'er die winds increase, 
Seizing each profutious gale^ 

Waft thee to the Port of Peace. 

Keep thy conscience from offence^ 

And tempestuous passions free. 
So, when thou art call'd from hence. 

Easy shall thy passage be ; 

Easy shall thy passage be. 

Cheerful thy allotted stay, 
Short th' account 'twixt God and thee : 

Hope shall meet thee on the way: 
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Truth shall lead thee to the gate, .' 

Mercy's self shall let thee in. 
Where its never-changing state. 

Full perfection shall hegin." 

The poem was accompanied by a Letter. 



« La Trappe, the 27th of Oct. 1761. 

^* Dear Sir, 

** You seemed to like the ode I sent yon for 

** amusement : I now send it you as a present. If 

^ you please to accept of it, and are willing that 

^'our friendship should be known when we are 

« gone, . you will be pleased to leave this among 

** those of your own papers that may possibly see 

** the light by a posthumous publication. God 

^* send us health while we stay, and a^ easy journey ! 

** My dear Dr. Young, 

" Yours, most cordially, 

" MjBIiCOMBE.*' 

In 1762, a short time before his death. Young 
published ^^ Resignation." Notwithstanding the 
manner in wluch it was really forced from him by 
' the world, criticism has treated it with no common 
severity. If it shall be thought not to deserve the 
highest praise, on the othw side of fourscore, by 
whom, except by Newton and by Waller, has praise 
been merited ? 

To Mrs. Montagn, the famous champion of 
Shakspeare, I am indebted for the history of " Re- 
^* signation/* Observing that Mrs. Boscawen, in 
the midst of her grief for the loss of the admiral. 
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derived consolation from the perusal of the ^^ Night 
<< Thoi^hts," Mr. Montagu proposed a visit to the 
author. From conversing with Young, Mrs. Bos- 
cawen derived irtill further consolation ; and to that 
visit she and the world were indebted for this poem. 
It compliments Mrs. Montagu in the following 
lines : 

Yet write I must. A lady sues : 

How shameftd her request ! 
My brain in labqur with dull rhyme, 

Her's teeming with the best I 

And again 

And friend you have, and I the same^ 

Whose prudent, soft address 
Will bring to life those healing thoughts 

Which died in your distress. 

That friend, the spirit of thy theme 

Extracting for your ease. 
Will leave me to the dreg, in thoughts 

Too common : such as these. 

By the same lady I was enabled to say, in her 
own words, that Young's unbonnded genius ap- 
peared to greater advantage in the companion than 
even in the author ; that the Christian was in him 
a character still more inspired, more enraptured, 
more sublime, than the poet j and that, in his or- 
dinary conversation, 

letting down the golden chain from high. 

He drew his audience upward to the sky. 

Notwithstanding Young had said, in his ^^ Con- 
" jectures on original Composition/' that " blank 
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<f v€nehvar8eiiB£iUen, uiKsunft; TWiereolaiDaed 
'^ n-iiitlinned m liie true lasguagpe of tlie €tods, 
noiwitkftendiBf he adnhikiteEied consolation to kos 
0«m grief in tlubi munortel kngai^e, Mrs* Bot» 
cawien was comliDrted in rhyme. 

While the poet and the Christian men applying 
this comfort. Young had himself occasion for com- 
fort, in consequence of the sudden death of Rich3rd- 
son, who was printing the former part of the poem. 
Of Richardson's death he says 

When heaven would kindly set us free. 

And earth's enchantment end ; 
It takes the most effectual means, 

An^ robs us of a friend. 

To " Resignation'* was prefixed an apology for 
its appearance : to which more credit is due than to 
the generality of such apolc^es, from Young's un- 
usual anxiety that no more productions of his old 
age should disgraee his fbroter fame. In bis will, 
dated February 1760, he desires of bis executors, 
in a particular manner ^ that all his manuscript books 
and writings whatever might be burned, except his 
book of accounts. 

In September 1764, be added a kind of codicil, 
vwherein he made it his dying intreaty to his house- 
keeper, to whom he left 10002« ^^ that all his ma- 
'' nuscripts might be destroyed as soon as he was 
" dead, which would greatly oblige her deceased 

It may teach mankind the uncertainty of worldly 
friendships, to know that YcNing, either by surviv- 
ing those he loved, or by ootliving their affectio&Sy 
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. ocNild 6nly rtt^olbct the names df two JHemkf fab 
bovMekeeper and « hsfiter, to miation in his wiU j 
md it may serv^^toreprMs tiiat testaoKntary pride, 
wkichtoo often seek^fbrsDandingatamei and titicsy 
to be informed tbst die autkor of the ^^ Night 
*< ^I^ngl^s" did n0t blush to leoire a legacy to his 
*^ friend Henry Stevens, a batter at the Temple^ 
** gate.*' Of ibtse two cemakiin^ frkiMfa, «ie went 
before Young. Bat, at eigbty«four, ^*^ whwre,** as 
be asks in The CeniawTy ^^ is that world into which 
" we were born?" 

The same humility which marked a hatter and a 
house-keeper for the friends of the author of the 
*^ Night ThdUghts/' had before bestowed the same 
title on bis footman, in an epitaph in his " Church- 
** yard"* upon James Baker, dated 1749 ; which I 
am g'lad to find in tbe late coHedticm of his works. 

Young and his house-keeper w^re ridicuied, with 
more ill-natttre than wit, in a kind of novel, pub- 
lisfhed by KidgeH in.l765> called "The Card;* 
tmderthe names of Dr. filwes and Mrs. Fusby. 
' In April 1766, at an age to whi'di few ^attain, a 
period was pwt to the life of Young. 

He had performed no duty for three or fowr 
years, but he retained bis intellects to the last* 

Mudi is told in the << Bidgraphia," which I kMrw 
not to have been tme, of the manner of bis borial ; 
of the master and children of a cfaarity-^cbooX 
whi^^h be fomided in \m parish, wiio neglected to 
attend their beneia^^tor's corpse; iand 4^ a bell 
which was not (caiised to *rfl as often as i^pon those 
occasions bells usually ;toU. H^ that hiiiBttnity, 
which i» here kvisbed upon tinngs of little ran^e- 
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quence either to the living or to the dead/been 
shewn in its proper place to the living, 1 should 
have had less to say about Lorenzo. They who 
lament that these misfortunes happened to Young, 
forget the praise he bestows upon Socrates, in the 
Pre&ce to " Night Seven," for resentkig his friend's 
request about his funeral. 

During some part of his life Young was abroad,; 
but I have not been able ta learn any particulars. 

In his seventh Satire he says. 

When, after battle, I the field have seen. 

Spread o'er with ghastly shapes which once were men. 

It is known also, that frc»n this or from some 
other field he once wandered into the camp with a 
classic in his hand, whidbi he was reading intently j 
and had some difikulty to prove that he was only an 
absimt poet, and not a spy. 

The curious reader of Young's life will naturally 
inquire to what it was owing, that though he lived 
almost forty years after he took Orders, which in* 
eluded <me whole reign uncommonly long, and part 
of another, he was never thought worthy of the least 
preferm^it» The author of the ^' Night Thoughts" 
ended his days upon a Living which came to him 
from his College without any fetvour, and to which 
he probably had an eye when he determined on the 
Church. To satisfy curiosity of this kind is, at this 
distance of time, fiatr from easy. The parties them^ 
selves know not often, at the instant, why they are 
neglected, or why they are preferred. The neglect 
of Young is by some ascribed to his having at- 
tached himself to the Prince of Wales, and to his 
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having preached an offensive sermon at St. James's. 
It has been told me that he had two hundred a year 
in the late reign, by the patronage of Walpole; 
and that, whenever any one reminded the King of 
Young, the only answer was, " he has a pension." 
All the light thrown on this inquiry, by the follow- 
ing Letter from Seeker, only serves to shew iat 
what a period of life the author of the "Night 
Thoughts" solicited prefermentr ^ 

" Deanery of St. Paul's, July 8, 1758. 
" Good Dr. Young, 
"I have long wondered, that more suitable no- 
<* tice of your great merit hath not been taken by 
" persons in power. But how to remedy the 
" omission I see not. No encouragement hath ever 
" been given me to mention things of this nature 
" to his Majesty. And therefore, in all likelihood, 
" the only consequence of doing it would be weak-* 
". ening the little influence which else I may pos- 
"siblyhave on some other occaidons. Your'for- 
"tune and your reputation set you above the need 
"of advancement; and yoiir saitiments, above that 
" concern for it, on your own account, which, ofi 
" that of the Public, is sincerely felt by 
" Your loving Brother, 

"Tho.Cant.'' 

At last, at the age of fourscore, he was appoint* 
ed, in 1761, Clerk of the Closet to the Princess 
Dowager. 

One obstacle must have stood not a little in the 
way of that prefermnet afker which his whole Jife 

VOI-. XI. z 
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seems to have psnted. Ttmig^h he loA oidert* 
he nel/^r entirely shook oS Polities. He "wte 
always the Lion of his master Mthon» '^ pawing to 
** get free his hinder parts." By thiis conduct^ if 
he gained some frieAds^ he made many etvemies^ 

Again : Youiig ivaa a poet; and agaiti^ with re- 
Terence be it spokai, poets by professacm do not 
always make the best clei^men. If the aiithw of 
the << Night ThoughteT' composed many aermons^ 
he did not oblige the public with many. 

Besides, in the latter part of life, Young was fond 
of holding himself out for a man retir^ ftom the 
world. But he seemed to have forgotten th$tt the 
same verso' which contains '^ oblitus meoruta/' con- 
tains also << obliriscendus et illis.'^ The brittle 
chain of worldly friendship and patteaiage is brc^en 
as^ effectually^ whea one goes bey<md the length of 
it, as when the other does. To the yes^I which is 
sailing froih the shore, it only appears that the 
dhore also recedes; in life it is truly tfaiiSi He 
who retires fron the wiorid will find himsdf, in 
reality, deserted as fast, if iKVt festeri, by the wiorid. 
Th^ public is not to he treated as tibe cowMah 
tneatii his/miistness ; to be threatened with dc«iertioB^ 
in order to indrease fondnesS'. 

Young seems to have been taken at his word. 
Notwithstanding his frequent complaints of being 
neglected, no hand was reached out to pull him 
from that retirement'of which he de^la^ed himself 
enamoured* Ale^nder assigned no pitlace fer the 
residence of Diogenes, who boasted his surly sse^* 
faction with his tubi 
^: Of the domestic manners and petty hahits of 
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the author of the ''Night Thoughts/' I hoped to 
hftye given you an account from the best authority : 
but who shall dare to say, To-mofrow I will be wise 
or virtuous, or to-mofrow I will do a particular 
thing? Upon enquiring for his hou£ie-keeper» I 
learned that she was buried two days before I 
reached the town of her abode. 

In a Letter from Tscharner, a noble foreigner, to 
Count Haller, Tscharner says, he has lately spent 
four days with Young at Welwyn, where the author 
tastes all the ease and pleasure mankind can desire* 
" Every thing about him shews the man, each in- 
" dividual being placed by rule . All is neat with- 
'* out art. He is very pleasant in conversation, and 
" extremely polite/* 

This, and more, may possibly be true : butTschar- 
rier's was a first visit, a visit of curiosity and admi- 
ration, and a visit which the author expected. 

Of Edward Young an anecdote which wanders 
among readers is not true, that he was Fielding's 
Parson Adams. The original of that famous paint- 
ing was William YoUng, Who was a clergyman. 
He supported an uncomfortable existance by trans- 
lating for the booksellers from Greek ; and, if he 
did not seem to be his own friend, was at least no 
man's enemy. Yet the facility with which this re- 
port has gained belief in the world argues, were it 
not sufficiently known, that the author of the 
** Night Thoughts'* ^bore some resemblance to 
Adan^. . < 

'Hie attention which Young bestowed* upon the 
perusal of books is not unworthy imitation. When 
any passage pl^s^ him, he app^rs to have folded 

z2 
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down the leaf. On these passages he bestowed a 
second reading. But the labours of man are too 
frequently vain. Before he returned to much of 
what he had once approved, he died. Many of his 
books, which I have seen, are by those notes, of 
approbation so swelled beyond their real bulk, that 
they will hardly shut. 

What thougt we wade in wealth, or soar in fame ; 
Earth's highest station ends in Here he lies ! 
And dud to dust concludes her noblest song ! 

The author of these lines is not without his Hie 
jacet. 

By the good sense of his son, it contains none of 
that praise which no marble can make the bad or 
the foolish merit; which, without the direction of 
a stone or a turf, will find its way, sooner or later, 
to the deserving. 

M. S. 

OptimiParentis 

Edvabdi Young, LL.D. 

hnjus Ecclesise rect. 

Et Elizabethee 

fsBm., prsenob. 

Conjugis ejus amantissimee,^ 

pio & gratissimo animo 

hoc marmor posuit 

F.Y. 

Filius superstes. 

Is it not strange that the author of the '< Nigbt 
'^ Thoughts'' has inscribed no monument to the. 
memory of his lamented wife ? Yet, what marble 
will endure as long as the poems ? 

Such, my good friend, is the account which I 
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have been able to collect of the great Young. That 
it may be long before any thing like M^hat I have 
just transcribed be necessary for you, is the sincere 
wish of, 

Dear Sir, 
Your greatly obliged Friend, 

Herbert Groft, Jun. 

Lincoln's Ton, 
Sep. 1780. 

P. S. This account of Young was seen by you 
in manuscripl, you know, Sir ; and, though I could 
not prevail on you to make any alteration, you in- 
sisted on striking out one passsage, becavHse it said, 
that, if 1 did not wish you to live long for your 
sake, I did for the sake of myself and of the world. 
But this . postscript you will not see before the 
printing of it; and I will say here, in spite of you, 
how I feel myself honoured and bettered by yimr 
iriendship ; and that, if 1 4o credit to the Church, 
after which I always longed, and for which I am 
now going to give in exchange the Bar, though 
not at so late a period of life as Young took Orders, 
it will be owing, in no small measure, to my having 
had the happinejss of calling the author of "The 
JRambler" my friend. 

H. C. 

Oxford, 
. Oct. 1T88. 
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Op Young*« Poems it is difficult to give any ge- 
neral character j for he has no unifonnity of man- 
ner : one of his pieces has no great resemblance to 
another. He began to write early, and' continued 
long : and at different times had different modes of 
poetical excellence in view. His numbers are 
sometimes smooth, and sometimes rugged; his style 
18 sometimes concatenated, and sometimes abrupt; 
sometimes difiuave, and sometimes concise. His 
jA&n seems to have started in his mind at the pre- 
sent moment , and his thbughts appear the effect of 
chance, sometimes adverse, aiid sometimes lucky, 
with very little operation of judgment. 

He was not one of those writers whom experience 
improves, find who, observing their own faults, be- 
come gradually correct. . His Poem on the " haust 
" Day,*' his first great performance, has an equabi- 
lity and propriety, which he afterwards either never 
endeavoured orTtever attained. Many pai^grapte 
are noble, and few are mean, yet the whole is lan- 
guid : the plan is too much extended, and a succes- 
sion of images divides and weakens the general con- 
ception; but the great reason why the I'eader is dis^ 
appointed is, that the thought of the Last Day 
makes every man more than poetical, by spreaEd- 
ing over his mind a general obscurity of sacred 
horror, that oppresses distinction, and disdains ex- 
pression. 

His story of "Jane Grey'' was never popular. 
It is written with elegance enough : but Jane is too 
heroic to be pitied. 
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"Hie ^ Uiiiv6t«al Passion'* is indeed a very great 
performawse. It is said to he a series of Epigrrass ; 
but if it be, it is what tbe author intended; his 
endeavour was at the production of striking distidis 
and pointed sentences; and his diatiehs have the 
weight of solid sentiment, and his points the 8hai!p-> 
ness of resistless truth. 

His characters are oft^i selected with discern-* 
ment, and drawn with nicety ; his illufitrations are 
often happy, and his refleetions often just. His spe* 
cies of satire is between those of Horace and Juve^ 
nal ; and he has the gaiety of Horace without his 
laxity of numbers^ and the morality of Juvenal with 
greater variation of imi^es., He {days, indeed, 
only on the surface of life ; he nev« peoetrdtes the 
recesses of the mind, and therefore the whole power 
of his poetry is exhausted by a single perusal ; bis 
conceits please only when they sul^prise. 

To translate he never condescended, unless his 
<^ Paraphrase on JoV maybe considered a£ta ver^ 
■ion : in which he has not, I think, been unsuocess<- 
ful ; he indeed &vaured himself, by choosing those 
parts which most easily admit the ornaments of 
English poetry. 

He had least success in his lyric attempts, in 
which he seems to have been under some malignant 
influence : he is always labouring to be great, an4 
at last is only turgid. 

In his ^< Night Thoughts'' he has exhibited a Ye*y 
wide display of original po^ry, variegated with 
deep reflections and striking allusions, a wilderness 
of thought, in which the fertility of fancy scatt^s 
jflowers of every hue and e4 overy odour. This is one 
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of the few poems in which hlank verse could not be 
changed for rhyme bat with disadvantage. The 
wild diffbsion of the sentiments, and the digressive 
sallies of imagination, would have been compressed 
and restrained by confinement to rhyme. The ex- 
cellence of this work is not exactness, but copious- 
ness ; particular lines are not to be regarded ; the 
power is in the whole ; and in the whole there is a 
magnificence like that ascribed to Chinese plant- 
ations, the magnificence of vast extent and endless 
diversity. 

His last poem was ^' Resignation;" in which he 
made, as he was accustomed, an experiment of a 
new mode of writing, and succeeded better than in 
his " Ocean" or his "Merchant." It was very 
falsely represented as a proof of decayed faculties. 
There is Young in every stanza, such as he often 
was in the highest vigour. 

His tragedies, not making part of the Collection, 
I had forgotten, till Mr. Steevens recalled them to 
my thoughts by remarking, that he seemed to have 
one favourite catastrophe, as his three playis all con- 
cluded with lavish suicide ; a method by which, as 
Dryden remarked, a poet easily rids his scene of 
persons whom he wants not to keep alive. In 
" Busiris" there are the greatest ebullitions of ima- 
gination : but the pride of Busiris is such as no 
other man can have, and the whole is too remote 
from known life to riaiise either grief, terror, or 
indignatioti. The " Revenge" approaches much 
nearer to human practices and manners, and there- 
fore keeps possession of the stage : the first design 
;seems suggested by "Othello;" but the reflectioiiSy 
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the incidents^ atid the diction/ are original. :The 
moral observations are so introduced, and so ex* 
pressed; as to have all the novelty that can be re- 
quired. Of " The Brothers" I may be allowed to 
say nothing, since nothing was ever said of it by 
the public, 

It must be allowed of Young's poetry, th^,t it 
abounds in thought, but without much accuracy 
or selection. When he lays hold of an illustration, 
he pursues it beyond expectation, sometimes hap- 
pily, as in his parallel of Quicksilver with Pieo^re, 
which I have heard repeated with approbation by a 
lady, of whose praise be would have been justly 
proud, and which is very ingenious, very subtle, and 
almost exact; but sometimes he is less lucky, as 
when, in his " Night Thoughts," having it drop^ 
ped into his mind, that the orbs floating in space, 
might be called the cluster of creation, he thinks of 
a cluster of grapes, and says, that they all hang on 
the great vine, drinking the " nectareous juice of 
immortal life." 

His conceits are sometimes yet less valuable. In 
the " Last Day" he hopes to illustrate the re- 
assembly of the atoms that compose the human 
body at the " Trump of Doom" by the collection 
of bees into a swarm at the tinkling of a pan. 

The prophet says of Tyre, that ** her Merchants 
^* are Princes." Young says of Tyre, in his " Mer- 
** chant," 

Her merchants Princes, and each deck a Throne. 

liet burlesque try to go beyond him. 

He has the trick of joining the turgid and fami- 
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liar : to buy the alliance of Britain, <' Climes were 
^' paid down." Antithesis is his foyourite, ** They 
^^for kindness hate:'' and '' because- she'« right, 
*< she's ever in the wrong/' 

His versification is his own; neither his blank 
nor his rh}rming lines have any resemblance to those 
of former writers; be picks up no hemistics, he 
copies no favourite expressions; he seems to have 
laid up no stores of thought or diction, but to owe 
all to the fortuitous suggesticms of the present 
moment. Yet I have reason to believe that, when 
once he had formed a new design, he then laboured 
it with very patient industry ; and that he com- 
posed with great labour, and frequent Revisions. 

His verses are formed by no certain model ; he 
is no more like himself in his different produotionfii 
than he is like others. He seems never to have stur 
died prosody, nor to have had any direction but 
from his own ear. But with all his defects, he wai 
a man of genius and a poet. 
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Of DjkviD Mallet, having no written memo- 
rial, I am able to give no other account tlian 
such as is supplied by the unauthorised loquacity 
of common fame, and a very slight personal know- 
ledge. 

He was by his original one of the Macgr^ors, a 
clan, that became, about sixty years ago, under the 
conduct of Robin Roy, so formidable and so in- 
famous for violence and robbery, that the name 
was annulled by a legal abolition; and when they 
were all to denominate themselves anew, the 
father, I suppose, of this author, called himself 
Malloch. 

David Malloch was, by the penury of his parents, 
compelled to be Janitor of the High School at 
Edinburgh; a mean office, pf which he did not 
afterwards delight to hear. But be surmounted 
the disadvantages of his birth and fortune; for, 
when the Duke of Mont^Q!^ ^^U^d to the CpUeg^ 
of Edinburgh for a tutor to educate his sont. 
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Mallocb was recommended; and I never heard 
that he dishonoured his credentials. 

When his pupils were sent to see the world, they 
were entrusted to his care ; and, having conducted 
them round the common circle of modish travels, 
he returned with them to London, where, by the 
influence of the family in which • he resided, he 
naturally gained admission to many persons of the 
highest rank, and the highest character, to wits, 
nobles, and statesmen. 

Of his works, 1 know not whether I can trace the 
series. His first production was " William and 
" Margaret;"* of which, though it contains nothing 
very striking or difficult, he has been envied the 
reputation ; and plagiarism has been boldly charged, 
but never proved. 

Not long afterwards he published the ** Excur* 
" sicm" (1728) ; a desultory and capricious view 
of such scenes of Nature as his fancy led him, or 
his knowledge enabled him, to describe. It is not 
devoid of poetical spirit. Many of his images are 
striking, and many of the. paragraphs are elegant. 
The cast of diction seems to be copied from 
Thomson, whose "Seasons" were then in their 
full blossom of reputation. He has Thomson'$ 
beauties and his fe,ults. 

His poem on "Verbal Critician'V(1733) was 
written to pay court to Pope, on a subject which 
he either did not understand, or willingly misre- 

* ' William and Margaret' was printed in Aaron HillV 
« Plain Dealer/ No. 36, July 24, 1724. In its original state it 
-was very different from what it is in the last edition of bis 
works. 
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presented ; and is little more than an improyement, 
or rather expansion, of a fragment which Pope 
printed in a Miscellany long before he engrafted it 
into a regular poem. There is in this piece more 
pertness than wit, and more confidence than know- 
ledge. The versification is tolerable, nor can^ 
criticism allow it a higher praise. 

His finst tragedy was " Etirydice,** acted at Drury 
Lane in 1731 ; of which I know not the reception 
nor the merit, but have heard it mentioned as a 
mean performance. He was not then too high to 
accept a Prologue and Epilogue from Aaron Hill> 
neither of which can be much commended. 

Having cleared his tongue from his native pro- 
nunciation so as to be no longer distinguished as a 
Scot, he seems inclined to disencumber himself 
from all adherences of his original, and took upon 
him to change his name from Scotch Malhch to 
English Mallet, without any imaginable reason of 
preference which the eye or car can discover. 
What other proofs he gave of disrespect to his 
native country, I know not j but it was remarked 
of him, that he was the only Scot Whom Scotchmen 
did not commend. 

About this time Pope, whom he visited familiarly, 
published his " Essay on Man," but concealed the 
author ; and, when Mallet entered one day. Pope 
askedhimsligbtly, what there was new. Mallet told 
him, that the newest piece was something called an 
" Essay oxt Man," which he had inspected idly, and 
seeing the utter inability of the author, who had 
neither skill in writing nor knowledge of the subject. 
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htA tessed it iiiway « Pope^ to punish bis self-coiimt^ 
t<dd him the seoreti 

A li^w edition of ikte wotks of BdMn bei]% pife« 
pai^ (^1750) for the pre^, Mallet was employed to 
prefix a Lifey whicth he has \tritten with eleganoe^^ 
perhaps with istcwais affectation; but with so mmcb 
more knowledge of history than of science, tfaol^ 
when be afterwards und^rtoc^ the life of Sferl- 
boroagh> Warburton Fem^ked, that he might per-^ 
haps forget that Marlboi-ongh was a general as he 
had forgotten that Bacon was a ]Ailos(^^ier. 

When the Prince of Wateif was driven from the 
palace, and setting himself at th^ head of the 
i^ppositiOn, k^pt a separate coart^ he endeaYodfed 
to increaise his po](^ularity l^ th6 patronage etlite^ 
ratore, and made Mallet his il(id^r-*secretary, with 
a salary of two hundred potitids a year } Tliomson 
like^¥ise had a p^sion; and they were associated 
in the composition of " The Masqne of Alfred," 
which in its original state was played at Clie£den in 
1740; it was afterwards almost wholly changed by 
Mallet, and brought upon the stag*e at Drury Lane 
in 1751, but with no g^re&t success. 

Mallet, in a familiar conversation with Garriek^ 
disconrsing of the diligence which he Was then exert- 
ing upon the ^* Life of Marlborough/' let him knowi 
that in the series of great menqnickly to be exhibited^ 
he sdiould find a niche for the hero of Uie Theatre* 
GarHck profesEied to woi^er by what artifice he could 
be intrioduced : but Mallet let him' know, that> by a 
de^erous anticipation^ he sfto^uld fix him in a cbU"' 
spicuous place. " Mr. Mallet," says G^aTtidc, ih hi? 
gratitude of exultation, *' have you left off lo write 
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<' for the stage ?'' Mallet then cbufessed ih»t he had 
a drama ia hki hd,hds. Garrick ptonused to tet hi t 
and ** Alfred" was produced. 

The long retardation of the life of the XhAje of 
Maarlborough shewisiy i^ith strong eonvicticm^ hci# 
littie confidence ean be j^oed in posthmnoiut re^ 
nown. When he ^ed, it was aoon detertnined that 
his story should be delivered to post^ty ; and the 
papers supposed to oantain the neeessary inftm^f 
ati<m Were delivered to Ldi'd Moliesworth^ who had 
been his £aivo^rite in Flandersi When Mol^Wordl 
died» the same papers were transfentd with the 
same design to Sir Richard Steele, who in somi^ of 
his exigences put them in pawn. Tfa^y then re- 
mained with the old Duchess^ who in her ^ill an^ 
signed the task toGtover and Mallet^, with a re^nterd 
of a thousal^ pounds^ and ci prohibition to iiiaeH 
any verses. Glover rejected, I suppose with disdain^ 
the legacy, and devolved the whole work upon 
Mallet ; who had from the \fkte Duke of Marlbb- 
rough a pension to promot0 his inditetl7, aiid who 
talked of the discoveries which he bad ma^ ; but 
left not, when he died, any historical labours be^ 
hind him. 

While he was in the Princess service he published 
" Mustapha/' with a prologue by Thomsota, not 
mean, but far inferior to that which he had received 
from Mallet, for '' Agamemnon/^ The Epilogue^ 
sfidd to be wlril^n by a friend, was composed in haste 
by Mallet, in the j^ace of one promised, which wta 
never given. This tragedy was dedicated to the 
Prince his maf^er. It was a<H;ed at Drury Lane in 
1739, aild was well received, but was never revived*. 
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In 1740» he produced, as has been already men- 
tioned, "The Masque of Alfred/* in conjunction 
with Thomson. 

For some time afterwards he lay at rest. After a 
long interval, his next work was " Amyntor and 
** Theodora" (1747), a long story in. blank verse; 
in which it. cannot be denied that there is copious- 
ness and elegance of language, vigour of senti- 
ment, and imagery well adapted to take possesion 
of the fancy. But it is blank verse. This he sold 
to Vaillant for one hundred and twenty pounds. 
The first sale was not great, and it is now lost 
in forgetfulness. 

Mallet, by address or accident,, perhaps by hiisi 
dependance on the prince, found his way to Boling- 
broke : a man whose pride and petulance made' his 
kindness difficult to gain, or keep, and whom Mallet 
was content to court by an act, which, I hope, was 
unwillingly performed. When it was found that 
Pope had clandestinely printied an unauthorised 
pamphlet called "The Patriot King," Bolingbroke, 
in a fit of useless fury, resolved to blast his me- 
mory, and employed Mallet (1749) as the execu- 
tioner of his vengeance. Mallet had not virtue, 
or had not spirit, to refuse the office ; and was re- 
warded, not long after, with the legacy of Lord 
Bolingbrd^e's works. 

Many of the political pieces had been written 
daring. the opposition to Walpole, and given to 
Franklin, as he supposed, in perpetuity. These 
among the rest, were claimed by the will. The 
question was deferred to arbitrators; but- when they 
decided against Mallet, he refused to yield to the 
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tttrsird ; and by the hdp of MilUr the bookseller, 
published all that he could find, but with success 
fer J much below his expectation. 

In 1755, his masque of '' Britannia/' was acted 
at Drury Lane ; and his tragedy of '* Elvira" in 
1763 ; in which year he was appointed keeper of 
the Book of Entries for ships in the port of 
London. 

In the beginning of the last war, when the nation 
was exasperated by ill success, he was employed to 
turn the public vengeance upon Byng^ and wrote 
a letter of accusation under the character of a 
" Plain Man." The paper was with great industry 
circulated and dispersed ; and he^ for his seasonable 
intervention, had a considerable pension bestowed 
upon him, which he retained to his death. 

Towards the end of his life he went with his Wifig 
to France ; but after a while, finding his health 
declining^ he returned alone to England, and died 
in April, 1765. 

He was twice married, and by his first wife had 
several children. One daughter^ who married an 
Italian of rank, named t^ilesia, wrote a tragedy 
called " Almida," which was acted at Drury Lane. 
His second wife was the daughter of a nobleman's 
steward^ who had a considerable fortune, which she 
took care to retain in her own hands. 

His stature was diminutive^ but he was regularly 
formed; his appearance, till he grew corpulent^ 
was agreeable, and he sufl^ered it to waiit no recom-^ 
mendation that dress could give it. His conver- 
sation was elegant and easy^ The rest of his cha« 

VOL. XI. 2 A 
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racter may, Without injury to fais memoiy, sink into 
silence. 

As a writer, he cannot be placed in any high 
class. There is no species of composition in which 
he was eminent. His Dramas had their day, a 
short day, and are forgotten ; his blank verse seems 
to my ear thf ec)io. of -Thomson. His "Life of 
" Bacon" is known as it is appended to Bacon's 
vohimes, but is no longer mentioned. His works 
are such as a writer, bustling in the world, shewing 
himself in public, and emerging occasionally from 
time to time into notice, might keep alive by his 
personal influence; but which, conveying little in- 
fo^rmation, and giving no great pleasure, mui^ soon 
give way^ as the succession of things produces 
new topics of conversation, and other modes of 
amusement* 
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AKENStDE 



Hf ARK AtENSibfi was born on the .6th of Nor 
vember, 1721 , at Newcastle-upon-Tyne; His 
father Mark was a batcher, of the. Presbyterian 
sect ; his motl^er's name was Mary Lumsdeii. He 
received the first part of his education at the 
grammar-school of Newcastle ; and was afterwards 
instructed by Mr^ Wilson, who kept a private 
academy. 

At the age of eighteen he was sent to Edinbui^h^ 
that he might qualify himself, for the dffice of a 
dissenting minister, and received sonke assistlUice 
from the fund which the Dissenters employ in 
educating young men of scanty fortune. ^ But a 
wider view bf the world opened other scenes^ and 
prompted other hopes: hd determined to stpdy 
physic,, and r^aid that contribution, which, being 
received for a different purpose^ hfe justly thought 
it dishonourable to retain. 

Whether, when he refliolved not to be a dissenting 
minister, he ceased to be a dissenter, I know not. 

2 A 2 
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He certainly retained an unnecessarj and out- 
rageous zeal for what he called and thought liberty ; 
a zeal which sometimes disguises from the worldf 
and not rarely from the mind which it possesses^ 
an envious desire of plundering wealth or degrading 
greatness ; and of which the immediate tendency 
18 innovation and ankrcby, an impetucms eagerness 
to subvert and confound, with very little care what 
shall be established. 

Akenside was one of those poets who have felt 
very early the motions of genius, and one of those 
students^ who have very early stored their memories 
with sentiments and images. Many of his perform- 
toces were produced im his youth ; and 1^ greatest 
iprark, ^ The Pleasures of Iniaginati<ni,'^ appeared 
in 1744. 1 have heard Dbdul^^ by iHiom it wan^ 
published, rekte, that when the eopy was offered 
him^ the price demanded ibr it, which was an haaoh 
dred and twviMrf pounds, such as hewasnotiiir 
i!lined ti^ give precipitately, he carried the work 
to Pope, who, having looked into it, adtised hiiB 
itM to make m niggardly o&v ; fop ^ this was no^ 
•* e^ery^day n^riter.*' 

In 1741 he went to Leyden m pufsmt of medici^ 
knowledge } atid three y«ars aftemNusb (May 10r 
1744) became 'doctor of pliy9ic, having, according 
t^ the cnstotsfr of the Dntdi Universities^ published 
1A thesia er diaseMMtieB. The subjcN^ which he 
ehofte wan '^ The Original imdgvowth of the Bb*^ 
*<man Fceftua;'^ ia wfateh he is said to havede*- 
parted, with great judgment, froiki the c^oioiLtfcen 
esUiMiihed, and to have delivered that whi^ haa 
been irin^e conftrmed and req^^ed^ 
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Akeaside ww a youg iomi, varm vitk every 
AQtion that by nature or accideat had been cen- 
nected with the sound of liberty, and, by aneceen* 
tricity whidb siai^ diapositioBS do Hot easily aToid, 
a lover of contradip tion, and no firiend to any thingf 
established* He adopted Shaftesbory's foolish as- 
^lertion of the efficacy of ridiicale for the diseovei^ 
^ truth. For this he was attacked by Warbnrton^ 
and defended by Dyson : Warburton afterwards 
reprint^ his remarks at Ahe end of his dedicalkm 
to h)6 rFroethink^v. 

, The ry^sult of all tfae^acgumente, which l^kve be€» 
produced in a long and eager discnscdon of this idte^ 
qi^tMMii9 m^f easily be collected. If ridicule be 
applied ta i^ny position as the test of trath, it wiK 
tiben becovne a question whether such ridienle bti 
jiupt ; and tiua can osdy lie ilecided by ^ a|^ica^ 
tMm i^ troth as 4he test of ndioide. Two men^ 
feeringf ^oae a real aad the other a fancied danger^ 
will befcMr;a while equally exposed to the inevitable 
caAsaqiteaces of cowardice, coatemptudm censure, 
end hidiaroas rfopresentataon ; and the true state .of 
both cases roust be known, before it can be decided- 
whose terror is sational, and whose is ridicdons y 
who is to be pitied, and who to be despised. Bo^* 
are for a while eqnally exposed to langfater, but 
both are aot tbemfore equally contemptible. 

In the revisal of his poem, though he died before 
he had finished it, he .omitted the lines which had 
given occasion to Warburton's objections. 

He published, soon after his return from Leyden 
(1746), his first ooUsctioa of odes; and was im* 
pelled byhisragse of patriotism tawtite every 
2 A3 
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aerimonious epistle toPalteney, whom helstig^ma^ 
tizes, under the name of Curio, as thfe betra^t of 
his country. 

Beingf now to live by his professriony he first 
^Qinnienced: physician at Northilmptony whiere Dr: 
StoHehouse then practised, with such reputation 
and success, that a stranger was not likely to gsdn 
ground iipon him. Akenside tried the contest a^ 
^hile ; ^nd, hairing deafened the place with ekr* 
pours for liberty, removed to Hampstead, wher^ 
he resided more than two years, and then fixed 
l^msdf ill London, the proper place fiir a man of 
accpQiplishaients like his. 

< At London he Wfus known as a poet, but was 
|tiU to make ^is way as a physician ; and would 
pMfaaps have been redwced to greai exigencies, but 
that Mr. Hyson, with an ardour of friendship that 
^as not many ^camples,' allowed him three hnndmi 
Spunds a year. Thus supported, heradvaoced gva- 
dually in medical reputation, but never attained any 
great extent of {uractice, or eminence of popula- 
rity. A physician in a great city seems to be the 
mere play-thing of fortune ; his degree of reputa- 
tion is, for the most part, totally casual : they that 
employ him know not his excellence ; they that' 
ffject him l^now not his deficience. By any acute 
observer, who had lodced on the transactions of 
the medical world for half a century, a very cu- 
rious bopk might be written on the f < Fortune of 
^< PhysiciapsA' 

. Akenside appears not to have been wanting to 
hi? own success : he placed himself in view by all 
the Qogamon methods^; he became a Fellow of the 
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Royal Society; he obtained a degree at Gaoi^ 
bridge; and was admitted into the College of 
Physicians ; he wrote little poetry, but published, 
from time to time, medical essays and observa- 
tions; he became Physician to St. Thomas's Hos^ 
pital ; he read the Gulstonian Lectares in Anatomy ; 
bnt began to give, {b]r the Cromfiian Lecture, a 
history of the revival of learning, from which he 
soon desisted; and, in conversatic^n, he very eagerly 
forced himself into notice by an ambitious ositentfr^ 
tion of elegance and literature. 
' His discourse on the Dysentery (1764) was con- 
sidered as a very conspicuous specimen of Latinily; 
wliidh entitled him to the same height of p}ace 
among the scholars, as he possessed, before- amoi^ 
the wits; and he might perhaps have iitten to. a 
greatw eleyati«A of character, but th^t his studies 
wwe mded with his life, by a putrid fever, June 
99f 1770, in the ibrtyrninth year of his age. 
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Ak£1^9IB£ is to be cDnai^ered as !» didactics 
w4 lyric poet. His great work nibe ** PkasurA 
f^ of Imagiaatioa)" ci performance whicb^ pab* 
Ushed as it was, ^t the ag^e of twenty *tbree, raised 
expecjtations that were not veryaoaply. satisfiedf 
It has undoubted^, a very jitet claim to very pan 
tkula^ notice, as aU exan^teof gr^t: felii^ty of 
g^nims, md ^amtmi^ amplitude of acqiusltions^ 
of a yoang mii^d stored with imagtes, and.mucb 
exercised in combining and coihparing thdm» 
' With the philosophical or religious tsnets of the 
ftuthor I hftve nothing to do ; my business is witb 
his poetry^ The subject is well choaen, as it iof» 
(Binder all images thi$ can striketir please^ and thua 
comprises every o^eies of poetical delight. The 
only difi^pulty is in the choice of eifuuples and il-* 
lustrations ; and it is not easy in sueh exuberance 
pf matter to find the middle point between penury 
and satiety* The parts seem artificially disposedi 
with sufficient coherence, so as that they cannot 
change their places without injury to the general 



His images are displayed with such luxuriance 
pf expression, that they are hidden, like Butler's 
Moon, by a " Veil of Light j" they are forms fan- 
tastically lost under superfluity of dress. Pitrs 
minima est ipsapueUa sui* The words are multiplied 
till the sense is hardly perceived ; attention deserts . 
the mind, and settles in the ear. The reader :i¥an- 
ders through the gay diffusion, sometimes amazed, 
and sometimes delighted, but, after many turnings 
in the flowery labyrinth, comes out as he went in. 
He remarked little, and laid hold on nothing. 
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To his veTsificatioQ JMtice raqfores thai praiie 
(Should not be denied. In the general fabrication 
of his linos he is perhaps superior to any other' 
writer of blank verse : his flow is smootii^ and his 
pauses are masieal ; but the eoncateiMition of his: 
Terses is commonly too limg continued, and the full 
close does not recur with sufficient frequency. The 
sense is carried on through a long intertexture o£ 
complicated clauses, and^ as nothing is distinguish-' 
ed, nothing is remembered . 

The exemption which blank verse affords from 
the necessity of closing the sense with the couplet 
betrays luxuriant and active minds into such self<-' 
indulgence, that they pile knagenpon imag^, oma^' 
mentuponomamentSyCuid are easily nqt persuaded tO' 
close the senae at all. Blank verse will therefore, 
I fear, be too often found in description exuberant, 
in sargument loquacious, and in narration timsome.' 

His diction is certainly poetical as it is not pro^' 
saick, amd elegant as it is not vulgw. He is to ber 
commended as having fewer artifices of disgust than' 
mo0t of his brethren of die blank song. He rarely 
either recalls old phrases, or twists his metre into 
hatish inversions. The senae however of his wot* ds 
j» strained; when <<he views the Ganges trcm 
Alpine '^.heights ;" that is, from mountains like the 
Alps. And the pedant surely intrudes, (but wheqi 
was blank verse without pedantry?) when he tells 
how ^* Planets abofee the stated rouik of Time.'* 

It is generally known to the readers of poetry that 
he tatended to revise and augment this wot4, but 
died before he had oonpieted his design. The re- 
fbrmed w<Hk w he l€|^ it/ and the additions which 
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]tt»iiad made, are very properly retained ia the late 
collection. He seems to have somewhat contracted 
his diffusion ; but I know not whether he has gain* 
ed in closeness what he has lost in splendour. In 
the additional book, the '^Tale of Solon'' is too long. 

One great defect of his poem is very properly 
censured by Mr. Walker, unless it may be said, in 
his defence, that what he has omitted was not pro- 
perly in his plan. ^' His picture of man is grand 
'' and beautiful, but unfinished. The immcNrtality 
^* of the soul, which is the natural consequence of 
^f the appetites and powers she is invested with, is 
^^ scarcdy once hinted throughout the poem. This 
<' deficiency is amply supplied by the masterly 
*^ pencil of Dr. Young; who, like a good philo- 
^f sopher, has invincibly proved the imntiortality of 
f< man, from tibe. grandeur of his oonc^tions, and 
^^ the meanness uid misery of his state ; for this 
'/reawn, a few passages are selected from the 
<^ ' Night Thoughts,- which, with those from Aken- 
<' side, seem to form a complete view of the powers, 
^* situation, and end of man/- < Exercises for Im- 
provement in Elocution,' p. 66. 

His other poems are now to be considered ; but k 
short consideration will dispatch them. It is not 
easy to guess why he addicted himself so diligently 
to lyric poetry, having neither theease and airiness 
of the lighter, nor the vehemence and elevation of 
the grander ode. When he lays his ill-fetted hand 
upon his harp, his former powers seem to desert 
him ; he ha9 no longer his luxuriance of expression, 
nor variety of images. His thoughts are cold, and 
his words.^nelegant. Yet. such was hii^ love o|. 
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lyrics, that, having written with great vig6ur and 
poignancy his *^ Epistle to Curio/' he transformed 
it afterwards into an ode disgraceful only to its 
author. 

Of his odes nothing favourable can be said ; the 
sentiments commonly want force, nature, or novel- 
ty ; the diction is sometimes harsh and uncouth, 
the stanzas ill-constructed and unpleasant, and the 
rhymes dissonant, or unskilfully disposed, too distant 
from each other, or arranged with too little regard 
to established use, and therefore perplexing to the 
ear, which in a short composition has not time to 
grow familiar with an innovation. 

To examine such compositions singly cannot be 
requif ed ; they have doubtless brighter and daiker 
parts: but, when they are once found to be gene- 
rally dull, all farther labour may be spared ; for 16 
what use can the work be criticised tht^ wiU not 
be read ? 
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GRAY. 



JLnoujiB GuMX, the sob of Mr* Philip Gmy, m 
scrivener of Londm^ wa« boni in Gorahill^ If o^eos^r 
ber 96^1716. Hki gmmmatical #du(Mtic» lie re-^ 
c^vedl at £toa under the care <tf Mr. A'atrobw, h«{ 
ipother'islwoliheritbenassistaiittoPf.Cr^ w4 
«hm he left school, in 1734, entCired a ipensioo^ att 
Pi^t^houae in Gaaibridger 

The transition from the school to the college iop 
to most young scholars, the time from which they 
date their years of manhood, liberty, and happiness; 
but Gray seems to have been very little delighted 
with academical gratifications ; he liked at Cam- 
bridge neither the mode of life nor the fashion of 
study, and lived sullenly on to the time when his 
attendance on lectures was no Ipnger required. As 
he intended to profess the Common Law, he took 
nodegree* ' 

When he had been at Cambridge abodt five 
years, Mr. Horace Walpole, whose friendship he 
had gained at Eton, invited him to travel with him 
as his companion. They wandered through France 
into Italy ; and Gray's Letters contain a very pleas* 
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ing necoont cit many parts of their journey. But 
nneqoal friendships are easily dissolved : at Florence 
they quarrelled^ and parted ; and Mr« Walpole is 
now content to have it told that it was by his fault* 
If we look, however, without prejudice on the 
world, we shall find that men, whose consciousness 
of their merit sets them above the compliances 
of servility, are apt enough in their association 
with superiors, to watch their own dignity with 
troublesome and punctilious jealousy, and in the 
fervour of independence to exact that attention 
which they refuse to pay. Part they did, wlmtever 
was the quarrel ; and the rest of their travels was 
doubtless more unpleasant to them both. Gray 
continued his journey m a manner suitable to his^ 
own little fortune, with only an occasional servants 

He returned to England in September 1741, and 
in about two months afterwards buried his father^ 
who had, by an injudicious waste of money upon a 
new ho^e, so much lessened his fortune, that Gray 
thought himself too poor to study the law. He 
Hierefore retit*ed to Cambridge^ where he soon after 
became Bachelor of Civil Law, and where, with-' 
out liking the placeor its inhabitants, or professing^ 
to like them, he passed, except a short residence 
at'Lo»don> the rest of his life. 

About this time he was deprived of Mr. West 
^ son of a chancellor of Ireland, a friend on whom 
he appears to- have set a high value,^ and who de-' 
served hi» esteem by the powers which he shews iH> 
hi» Letters, find in the '^ Ode to May,'* which Mr. 
ttasen has pv^^served, as well as by the sincerity 
with which, when Gray sent, him part of " Ag^ipr- 
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^* pina/' a tragedy that he had just begun, he gay^ 
an opinion which probably intercepted the process 
of the work, and which the judgment of every 
reader will confirm* It was certainly no loss to .the 
English stage that ** Agrippina" was never finished> 

In this year (1742) Gray sterns to have applied 
himself seriously to poetry ; for in this year were 
produced the ^* Ode to Spring/' his ^< Prospect of 
'* Eton," and his "Ode to Adversity/' He began 
likewise a Latin poem, " De principiis cogitandi/' 

It may be^ collected from the narrative of Mr. 
Mason, that his first ambition was to have excelled 
in Latin poetry : perhaps it were reasonable to wish 
that he had prosecuted his design ; for, though 
there is at present some embarrassment in his 
phrase, and some harshness in his^ lyric numbers, 
his copiousness of language is such as very few 
possess; and his lines, when imperfect, discover a 
writer whom practice would have made skilful. 

He now lived on atPeterhouse, very little solici- 
tous what others did or thought, and cultivated hia 
mind and enlarged his views without any other pur- 
pose than of improving and amusing himself; when 
Mr. Mason, being elected Fellow of ^ Pembroke 
Hall, brbu^t him a companion who was after- 
wards to be his editor, and whose fondness land 
fidelity has kindled in him a zeal of admiration 
which cannot be reasonably expected from. the 
neutrality of a stranger, and the coldness of a 
critic. 

In this retirement he wrote (1747) an ode on thei 
" Death of Mr. Walpole's Cat j" and the year af- 
terwards attempted a poem, of more importance, on 
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^< Governi^ent and Education/' of which the frag- 
ments which remain have many excellent lines. . 

His next production (1750) was his figur-famed 
^* Elegy in the Church-yard/' which, finding its 
way into a Magazine, first, I believe, made him 
known to the public. 

An invitation from Lady Cobham about this 
time gave occasion to an odd composition. called 
" A Long Story,'' which adds little to Gray's 
character. 

Several of his pieces were published (1753,) with 
designs by Mr. Bentley ; and, that they might iu 
some form or other ma^e a book, only one side of 
each leaf was printed. I believe the poems and the 
plates recommended each other so well, that the 
whole impression was soon bought. This year he 
lost his mother. 

Some time afterwards (1756) some young men 
of the college^ whose chambers were near his, 
diverted themselves with disturbing him by fre- 
quent and troublesome noises, and, as is said, by 
pranks yet more offensive and contemptuous. This 
insolence, having endured it a while, he represent- 
ed to the governors of the society, among whom 
perhaps he had no friends ; and, finding his com- 
plaint little regarded^ removed hiQiself to Pem- 
broke Hall. 

In 1757. he published " The Progress of Poetry" 
and '^ The Bard," two compositions at which the 
readers of poetry were at first content to gaze in 
mute amazement. Some that tried them confessed 
their inability to understand them, though Warbur- 
ton said that (Jiey were understood as well as 
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the works of Milton and Shakspeare, which it i# 
the fashion to admire. Garrick wrote a few lines 
in their praise. Some hardy champions undertook 
to rescue them from neglect ; and in a short time 
many were content to be shewn beauties which 
they could not see« 

Gray's reputation was now so high, that after 
the death of Cibber, he had the honour of refusing 
the laurel, which was then bestowed on Mr. Whiter 
bciad. . . 

His curiosity, not long after, drew him away from 
Cambridge to a lodging near the Museum, where 
he resided near three years, reading and transcribe 
ing ; and, so far as can be discovered, very little 
affected by two odes on "Oblivion" and '*0b- 
scurity>'* in which his lyric performances were 
ridiculed with much contempt and much ingenuity* 

When the Professor of Modem History at Cam-< 
bridge died, he was, as he says, " cockered and 
"spirited up,'' till he asked it of Lord Bute, who 
sent him a civil refusal ; and the place Was given 
to Mr. Brocket, the tutor of Sir James Lowthef. 

His constitution was weak, and believing that 
his health was promoted by exercise and change of 
place, he undertook (1765) a journey intoScotlaiKl^ 
of which his account, so far as it extends, is very 
curious find elegant i for, as his comprehension was 
ample, his curiosity extended to all the works of 
art, all the appearanc^es of nature, and all the inonu- 
tnents of past events. He naturally contracted a 
friend3hip,with Dr. Beattie, whom he found a poet, 
a philosopher, and a good man. The Mareschal 
College at Aberdeen offered him the degree of 
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Doctor of Laws, which, baring omitted to take it 
at Cambridge, he thought it decent to refuse. 

What he had formerly solicited in vain was at last 
given him without solicitation. The Professoi^hip 
of History became again vacant, and he received 
(1768) an offer of it from the Duke of Grafton. He 
accepted, and retained it to his death ; always design- 
ing lectures, but never reading them; uneasy at hisi 
neglect of duty, and appeasing his uneasiness with 
designs of reformation, and with a resolution which 
he believed himself to have made of resigning the 
office, if he found himself unable to discharge it. 

Ill health made another journey necessary, and 
he visited (1769) Westmoreland and Cumberland. 
He that reads his epistolary narration wishes that 
to travel, and to tell his travels, had been more of 
his employment ; biit it is by studying at home, 
that we must obtain the ability of travelling with 
intelligence and improvement. 

His travels and his studies were now near their 
end. The gout, of which he had sustained many 
weak attacks, fell upon his stomach, and yielding 
to no medicines, produced strong convulsions, which 
(July 80, 1771) terminated in death. 

His character I am willing to adopt, as Mr. Ma- 
son has done, from a Letter written to my friend 
Mr. Boswell, by the Rev. Mr. Temple, rector of St. 
Gluvias in Cornwall; and am as willing as his 
warmest well-wisher' to believe it true. 

'* Perhaps he was the most learned man in Eu- 
** rope. He was equally acquainted with the ele- 
** gant and profound parts of science, and that not su- 
" perftcially, but thoroughly. He knew every branch 

VOL. XI. B B 
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^ of hifitoty both natuitel iCnd'civil; had reads^ tl^ 

** original historians of England, France^ and Italy ; 

** and was a great antiquarian. Criticism^ metaphy- 

^^ sics, morals, politics, made a principal part of fais 

" study; voyages and travel? of all sorts were his 

^^ favourite amusements; and he had a fine taste 

'^ in painting, prints, architecture, and gavdeniag. 

*' With such a fund of knowledge, his conversation 

^ must have been equally instructing and entertain^ 

'' ing; but he wias also a good man, a man of virtue 

" and humanity. There is no character without 

'' some speck, some imperfection; and I think the 

'' greatest defect in his was^ an affectation in deli- 

'* cacy, or rather effeminacy^ and a visible fastidi- 

*^ ousness, or contempt and disdain of his inferiois 

*^ in science; He also had, in some degree.,^ that 

^* weakness which- disgusted Voltaire so much in 

" Mr. Congreve : though he seemed to value others 

^ " chiefly according to the progress that they had 

" made in knowledge, yet he could not bear to be 

" considered merely as a man of letters; anjl, though 

^* without birth, or fortune, or station, his desire was 

** to be looked upon as a private independent gen- 

*' tleman,r who read for his amusement. Perhaps 

** it may be said^ What signifies so much knowledge, 

" when it produced so little? Is it worth taking so 

** much pains to leave nomemorialsbut a fewpoems? 

^^ But let it be considered that Mr. Gray wasto others 

*' at least innocently employed; to himself certainly 

*' beneficially. His time passed agreeably j he was 

f* everyday making son^ new acquisition in science; 

*^ his mind was enlarged, his heart softened, his vir- 

^* tue strengthened; the world and mankind were 
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'^^ isludwn to him without a vmk ; aiul he w«ii» tavght 
^' to consider every thing as trifling, end unworthy 
** of the attention of a Wise man, except the pursuit 
'< of knowledge and practice of virtue^ in that state 
*^ wherein God hath placed us/' 

To this charactdr Mr. Mason has added a more 
particular account df Gray's skill in zoology. He 
has remarked, that ' Gray's effeminacy was affected 
most ** before those whom he did not wish to 
^' plejuse ;" and that he is unjustly charged with 
making knowledge his sole reason of preference, as 
he paid his esteem to none whom he did not like- 
wise believe to be good. 

What has occurred to m^ from the slight inspec- 
tion of his Letters in which my undertaking has 
.engaged me, is, that his mind had a large grasp; 
that his curiosity was unlimited, and his judgnkent 
cultivated ; that he was a man likely to love much 
where he loved at all; but that he was fastidiousi 
and hard to please* His contempt, however, is 
often employed, whei'e I hope it will be approved, 
upon scepticism and infidelity. His short account 
of Shaftesbury I will insert. 

" You say you cannot conceive how Lord Shaftes- 
" bury came to be a philosopher in vogue j I will 
" tell you : first, he was a Lord ; secondly, he was 
" as vain as any of his readers; thirdly, men are 
** very prone to believe what they do not under- 
" stand; fourthly, they will believe any thing^at all, 
'* provided they are under no obligation to believe 
" it ; fifthly, they love to take a new road, even when 
" that road leads no where ; sixthly, he was reckoned 
^* a fine writer, and seems always to mean more 
bb2 
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<< than he said. Would you have any meveTsawms? 
^f An interval of above forty years hax pretty well 
*^ destroyed the charm* A dead Lord ranks with 
«< commoners ; vanity is no longer interested in the 
'* matter ; for a new road has become an old one.*' 

Mr. Mason has added, from his own knowledge, 
that, though Gray was poor^ he was not eager of 
money ; and that, out of the little that he had, he 
was very willing to help the necessitous. 

As a -writer he had this peculiarity, that he did 
not write his pieces first rudely, and then correct 
them, but laboured every line as it arose in the 
train of composition; and he had a notion not very 
peculiar, jAat he could not write but at certain 
times, or at happy moments \ a fantastic foppery, 
to whieh ay kindness for a man of learning and 
virtue wishes him to have been superior. 
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GsaVs Ptfietry is now to be considered ; and I 
liope not ix» be loN^ked on as an enemy to his name, 
if I confess that I contemplate it with less pleasure 
tiian his life. 

His ode ^Qn Spring'' has something poetical, 
both in the lang«a^ and the thaughtf bat the 
tangnage is too luxuriant,, and Idle thoughte have, 
nothing neir. There has cS late arisen a practice, 
^f givitlg to adjectives derived from substantiyeft 
the termmation of participles; such as thet cudNred' 
plain,^ the daisied bank ; bnt I was sorry* to s^e, ijiii 
the lines of a scholar like Gray, the Itoi^ l^pring*. 
The morality is natural, but too stale ; the conchi«» 
sion is pretty. 

The poem '* On the Cat'' was doubtless by its 
author considered as a trifle ; but it is not a happy^ 
trifle. In the first stansa, ^^ the azure flowers that 
^ blow^' shew resolirtely a rhyme is aometimes made 
when it cannot easily be found* Selima, the Cat, 
is called a nymph, with aonne violence both to lan- 
guid and sense } but there is^ no good use made 
of it when it is done; for of the two lines^ 

What female heart can gold despise ? 
What cat *8 avarse to fish ? 

the first relates merely to the nymph, and the second 
only to the cat* The sixth istaoza contains a me- 
lancholy truth, that *^ a favourite Ima na friend;** 
but the last ends in a pointed sentence of no rela- 
tion to the purpose; if what ffUstered had been ffold, 
titt cat would not have gone into the water ; and, 
if she had# would not less havo been drowned. 

bb3 
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The " Prospect of Eton College" suggests 
nothing to Gray which every, beholder does not 
equally think and feel. His supplication to lather. 
Thames,, to tell him who drives the hoop ot^ tosses 
the ball, is useless and puerile. Father Thames 
has no better means of knowing than himself. His 
epithet " buxom health'* is not elegant; he seems 
not to understand the word. Gray thought his. 
language more poetical as. it was more remote/ 
from common use i finding in Dryden " honey* 
<* redol^it of Spring," an expression that reaches 
the utmost limits of our language, Gray drove it 
a little more beyond common apprehension, by^ 
Boakiiig "gales" to be f* redolent of joy and' 
ff youth/' 

Of the " Ode on Adversity,' ' the hint was at first 
t^en from "O Diva, gi-atum quae regis Antinni;"- 
but Gray has excelled his original by the variety of 
his sentiments, and by their moral application. Of 
tHs piece^ at once poetical and rational, I will not/ 
by slight objections, violate the dignity. 

My process has now brought me to the nxmderjvl 
^* Wonder of Wonders," the two Sister Odes; by. 
which^ though either vulgar ignorance or common 
sensis at first upiveysidly rejected them, many liave 
been since persuaded to think themselves delighted. 
I am one of those that are willing to be pleased^' 
and therefore would gladly find the meaning of the 
first stanza of the " Progress of Poetry." 

Gray seems in his rapture to confound the 
images of f^ spreading sound and running water;'* 
A *' $tream'of music' may be allowed ; but where 
does *< music," however '^smooth and strong,' 
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after havmg viiiited the "verdant vales, roll down 
" the steep amain," so as that "rocks and nodding 
" proves rebellow to the roar ?" If this be said of 
Music, it is nonsense ; if it be said of Water, it is 
nothing to the purpose. 

The second stanza, exhibiting Mars's car and 
Jove's eagle, is unworthy of further notice. Cri- 
ticism disdains to chase a school-boy to his common- 
places. 

To the third it may likewise be objected, that it 
is drawn from mythology, though such may be 
more easily assimilated to real life. Idalia*s " vel- 
^* vet greeii" has something of cant. An epithet 
or metaphor drawn from Nature ennobles Art : an 
epithet or metaphor drawn from Art degrades Na- 
ture. Gray is too fond of words arbitrarily com- 
pounded. " ManyTtwinkling" was formerly cen- 
isured as not analogical; we may say "many- 
spotted," but scarcely " many-spotting." This 
Manza, however, has something pleasing. 

Of the second ternary of stanzas, the first endea- 
^i^ours to tell something, and would have told it, had 
it not been crossed by Hyperion :, the second de- 
scribes well enough . the universal prevalence of 
Poetry; but I am afraid that the conclusion will 
not arise from the premises. The caverns of the 
North and the plains of Chili are not the residences 
of " Glory and generous Shame." But thatPoellry 
and Virtue go. always together is an opinion so 
pleasing, that I can forgive him who resoltes to 
think it true. ' ' 

The third stanza sounds big with " Delphi," and 
" Egean," and " Missus," and " Mfeander,'* and 
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'^bdlimed fiiuiitftiuft/' and ^« tditett wnind;^ tAit 
in all Gray's odes there is a kind of cumbrons 
splendoiAr which we wish away. His position is at 
last false : in the time of Dante and Petrarch, from 
whom we derive onr first school of Po^ry, Italy 
wa« over-run by " tyrant power'* and *• coward 
<< vice :" nor was <Mir state ranch better when we 
first borrowed the Italian arts. 

Of the third ternary, the first gives a mythologici^ 
birth of Sbakspeare. What is said of that mighty 
genius is true ; bat it is not said happily : the real 
crffects of this poetical power are put out of sight by 
the pomp of maebitiery. Where truth is sufficient 
to fill the mind, fiction is worse dian useless; the 
oonnterfeit debases the genuine. 

His account of Miltcm's blindness, if we suppose 
it caused by study in the feraiation of his poemv 
a supposition surely allowable, is poetically true, 
and happily imagined. But the car of Dryden, 
with his im0€0ur9ers, has nothing in it peenltar; it 
is ^ car in which any other rider may be placed. 

'* The Bard'* appears, at the first view, to .be, as 
Algarotti and others have r^narked, an imitation of 
the prophecy of Nereus. Algarotti thinks it snperiM 
to its origiual ; and if prefefTenoe depends only on 
the imagery and soiimation of the two poems, his 
judgment is right. There is in *< The Bard" more 
force, more tSiought, and more variety. But to 
copy is less than to invent, and the copy has been 
unhappily produced at a wrong time. The fictkw 
of Horace was to the Romans credible; but its 
revival ^i%usts us with apparent anii 'i»i€on4|aer- 
able faln^ood. Incteduhs odi. ' 
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To select a sbgobir eTtat^ aad swctt itt^a gkart^» 
Imlk by fabulous appendages of spectres and predtc-^ 
tions, has little difiiculty; for he that forsakes the 
probable may always find the nmnrfdlons. And it 
h^is little use ; we are affiM^ted only as we believe ; 
w^ are improved only as we find sonietki»g to jie 
imitated or declined. I do not see that *^Tlie 
'^ Bard'V promotes any truth, moral or political. 

His stanzas are too long, espedally his epedes ; 
the ode is finished before the ear has learned its 
measures, and consequently before it can reeeiTe 
pleasures from, their consonance and recurrenee. 

Of the first stanza the abrupt beginning has been 
celebrated ; but technical beauties ca^ give jptaisa 
only to the inventor. It is in the power of any ann 
to rush abruptly upon his subject, that has read the 
balked of Johnny Armstrong, 

h there ever a man in all Scotland — 

The initial resemblances^ or alliterations^ ^ ruin^ 
ruthless^ helm or hauberk/' are belotW the grandsuv 
of a poem that endeavours at sublkiiity. 

In the second stanza the Bard is well described ; 
but in the third we have the puerilities of dbfM>lete 
mythol<^y. W|icn we are told Uiat ^<Cadwalki 
^hnsh'd the stormy main/' tmd that '^Modred 
'< knade huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-toi^'d 
''head/' attention recoils from the repetition of a 
tale that, even when it ww finst heard; was heard 
with scorn. 

The weamig of the mndinff^skeet he borrowed, 
as he ownsy from tbe Niwthiem Bards ; but their 
texture, however, w^s very properly the work of 
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female powers, as. the act of spinning the thread of 
life is another mythology. Theft is always dsui^ 
gerous J Gray has made weavers of {Slaughtered 
bards by a fiction outrageous , and incongruous. 
They are then, called upon to " Weave the wrap, 
"and weave the woof/' perhaps with no great pro- 
priety; for it is by crossing the woof with the 
n;raj9 that men weave the n;e& or piece; and the 
first line was, dearly bought by the admission of its 
wretched correspondent, *^Give ample room and 
verge enough.*'* He has however, no other line 
as had, 

' The third stanza of the second ternary is com* 
mended, I think, beyond its merit. The personi- 
fication is indistinct. Thirst and Hunger are not 
alike; and their features, to inake the imagery per- 
fect, should have been discriminated. We are told, 
in the same stanza, how " towers are fed." But I 
will no longer look for particular faults ; yet let it 
be observed, that the ode might have been con- 
cluded with fi^n action of better example; but 
suicide is always to be had, without expence of 
thought* 

These odes are marked by glittering accumula*. 
tions of ungraceful ornaments ; tbey strike, rather 
than please; the images are magnified by affecta- 
tion; the language is laboured intpharjshness.. The 
mind of the writer seems to work with unnatural 
violence. "Double, doqble, toil and trouble-" 
He has a kind of strutting dignity, and is tall by 

* ''I bave a soa1> that like an ample shield 
'^ Can take in all ; and verge enough for more.'' 

Dryde^^s Sebastian. 
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walking on tiptoe. His art and his struggle ar^ 
too visible, and there is too little appearance of ease 
and nature. 

To say that he has no beauties, would be unjust : 
a man like him, of great learning and great indus-^ 
try, could not but produce something valuable. 
When he pleases least, it can only be said that a 
good design was ill directed. 

His translation of Northern and Welsh Poetry 
deserve praise ; the imagery is preserved, perhaps 
often improved ; but the language is unlike the lan- 
guage of other poets. 

In the character of his Elegy I rejoice to concur 
with the common reader ; for by the common sense 
of readers, uncorrupted' with literary prejudic^j 
after all the refinements of subtilty and the dog- 
matism of learning,' must be finally decided all 
elaim to poetical honours. The "Church-yard* 
abounds with images which find a mirror in every 
mind, and with sentiments to which every bosom 
returns an echo. The four stanzas, beginning "Yet 
even these bones," are to me original; I have never 
seen the motions in any other place ; yet fie that 
reads them here persuades^ himself that he has al- 
ways felt them. Had Gray written often thus, it 
b[ad been vain to blame, and useless to praise him, 
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Oborge Ltttclton, the son of Sir Thomas 
Lytteltoifii, of Hagley in Worcestershire, was bora 
ill. 1709. He was educated at Eton» where he was 
sn much distinguiBhedy that his exercises were re^ 
commended m models to his school-fellows. 

From Eton he went to Christ Church, where he 
retained the same reputation of superiority, and dis- 
played liis abilities to the public m a poem on 
« Blenheim/' 

He was a very early writer, both in verse and 
prose. His « Progress of Love,** and his ** Persian 
Letters,*' were both written when he was very 
young*; and indeed the character of a young man 
is very visible in both. The verses cant of shepherds 
and flocks, and crooks dressed with flowers ; and 
the Letters have something of that indistinct and 
headstrong ardour for liberty which a man of genius 
always catches when he enters the world, and al- 
ways suffers to coqI as he passes forward. 
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He staid not long in Oxford ; fot in 1728 he 
began his travels, and saw France and Italy. When 
he returned, he obtained a seat in parliament, and 
soon distingiiished himself among the most eager 
opponents of Sir Robert Walpole, though his father, 
who was a Commissioner of the Admiralty, always 
voted with the Court. 

For many years the nateie. of George Lyttelton 
was seen in every account of every debate in the 
House of Commons. He opposed the standing 
army ; he opposed the excise ; he supported the 
motion for petitioning the King to renaove Walpole. 
His zeal was considered by the courtiers not only 
as violent, but as acrimonious and malignant : and, 
when Walpole was at last hunted from his jdaces^ 
every effort was made by his friends, and many 
friends he had, to exclude Lyttelton from the Se«r 
cret Committee. 

The Prince of Wales, being (1737) driven from 
St. Jameses, k^pt a separate court, and opened his 
arms to the opponents of the ministry. Mr. Lyttel* 
ton became his secretary, and was supposed to have 
great influence in the direction of his conduct. He 
persuaded his master, whose business it was now to 
be popular, that he would advance his character by 
patronage. Mallet was made under-secretary, with 
300/. : and Thomson had a pmsion of lOOf. a year; 
Fpr Thomson Lyttelton always retained his kind* 
ness, and was able at last to place him at ease. 

Moore courted his favour by an apolitical poem,^ 
called **The Tdal of ^lim ^ for which he was paid 
with kind Words, which, as is common, raised great 
hqpes, that were at last disappointed. 
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Lyttelton noyr stood iu ^he^first rank ^f OppQsitijcia ; 
and Pope, wbo was incit^, it is not easytosaj 
how, to increase the clamour against the nunistry^ 
commended himamoqg' the other patriots. This 
drew upon him the reproacjies of Fox, who, in the 
House, imputed to him as a crime his intimacy 
with a lampooner so unjust and licentious. jLyttel-? 
ton supported his friend; and replied, that he 
thought it an honour to be receiyed into the fami-* 
liarity of so great a poet. 

While he was thus conspicuous, he married (1741 ) 
Miss Lucy Fortescue of Devonshire, by whom he 
hM a son, the late Lord Lyttelton, and two daugh- 
ters, and with whom he appears to have lived in the 
highest degree of connubial felicity j but humiut 
pleasures are short ; she died in childbed about five 
years afterwards; and he solaced himself by writing 
a long poem to her memory. 

. He did not, however, condemn himself to per()e- 
tual solitude and sorrow; for, after a while, he vms 
content to seek happiness again by a second mar-* 
riage with the daughter of Srir Robert Rich; but 
the experiment was unsuccessful. 

At length after a long struggle, Walpole gave 
way, and honour and profit were distributed among 
his conquerors. Lyttelton was made (1744) one of 
the Lords of the Treasury ; and from that time was 
^igaged in supporting ihe schemes of the ministry; 

Politics did not, however, so much engage hixsk 
as to withhold his thoughts from things of more hn- 
portante. He had, in the pride of juvenile tonfi^ 
4ence, with the help of corrupt conversation; enter- 
tained doubts of the truth of dmstianity ; bat iM 
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thought the time now come when it was no longer 
fit lo doubt or believe by chance, an4 applied him- 
self seriously tb the great question. His studies, 
being honest, ended in conviction, "He found that 
religion wdis true : and what he had learned he en«- 
deavoured to teach (1747) by <* Observations on the 
^* Conversion of St. Paul j" a treatise to which in- 
fidelity has never been able to fabricate a specious 
answer. This book his father had the happiness of 
seeing, and expressed his pleasure in a letter which 
deserves to be inserted. 

** I have read your religious treatise with infinite 
'* pleasure and satisfaction. The style is fine and 
"clear, the arguments close, cogent^ and irresistible. 
" May the King of kings, whose glbrious cause yott 
" have so well defended, reward your pious labours^ 
'* and grant that I may be found worthy, through 
^* the merits of Jesus Christ, to be an eye-witness of 
" that happiness which I don't doubt he will boun- 
"tifiiHy bestow on you. In the mean time, I 
*' shall never cease glorifying God, for having en- 
" dowed you with such useful talents, and giving 
^* me so good a son. 

" Your afiectionate father, 

** Thomas LyttAlton.''^ 

A few years afterwards (1751), by the death of* 
his father, he inherited a baronet's title with a large 
estate, which, though perhaps he did hot augment, 
h^ was careful to a^wnby a house of great elegance 
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and expense^ and by mach attention to tbe decora- 
tion of his park. 

As he continued his activity in pariiament, he was 
gradually advancing his claim to profit and prefer- 
ment j and accordingly was made in time (1754) 
cofferer and privy counsellor : this place he ex- 
dmnged next year for the great office of chancellor 
of the Exchequer; an office, however, that required 
some qualifications which he soon perceived him- 
self to want. 

The year after, his curiosity led him into Wales ; 
of which he has given an account perhaps rather 
with too much affectation of delight, to Archibald 
Bower, a man of whom he had conceived an opinion 
more favourable than he seems to have deserved, and 
whom) having once espoused his interest and fame, 
he was never persuaded to disown. . Bower, what- 
ever was his moral character, did not want abilities; 
attacked as he was by an universal outery, and that 
outery, a«r it seems, the echo of truth, he kept his 
ground : at last, when his defences began to fail 
him, he sallied out* upon his adversaries, and his 
adversaries retreated. 

About this time Lyttelton published his '' Dia^ 
'Mogues of the Dead," which were very eagerly 
read, though the production rather, ^ it seems, of 
leisure tiian of stody : rather effusions than compo- 
sitions. The names of his persons too often enable 
tile reader to anticipate their conversation; and, 
when they have met, they too often part without 
any conclusion. He has copied Fenelon more than 
Fontenelle. 

When they were first published^ tHey were kindly 
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comiiiiend^dby the "Critical Reviewers;** and poor 
Lyttelton^ with humble gratitude, returned, in a 
note which I have r^ad, acknowledgment which 
can never be propei^, istince they must be paid either 
for flattery or for justice; 

When, in the latter j^art of the last reign, the in- 
auspicious commencement of the war made the dis- 
solution t)f the ministry unavoidable. Sir George 
Lyttelton, losing with the rest bis employment, was 
recompensed with a peerage; and rested from poli- 
tical turbulence in the Hou^e of Lords. 

His last literary production was his " History of 
*' Henry the Second," elaborated by the searches 
and deliberations of twenty years, and published 
with such anxiety as only vanity can dictate. 

The story of this publication is remarkable. The 
whole work was printed twice over, a great part of 
it three times, and many sheets four or five times. 
The booksellers paid for the first impression ; but 
the charges and repeated operations of the pr^ess 
were at the expenee of the author, whose ambitious 
accuracy is known to have cost him at least a thou- 
sand pounds. He began to print in 1755. Three 
volume^ appeared in 1764, a second edition of them 
in 1767, a third edition in 1768, and the conclusion 
in 1771. 

Andrew Reid, a man not vrithout considerable 
abilities^ and not unacquainted with letters or with 
life, undertook to persuade Lyttelton, as he had 
persuaded himself, that he was master of the secret 
of punctuation; and, as fear begets credulity, he 
was employed, I know not at what price, to point 
the pages of "Henry the Second." The book was 
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at last pointed and printed/ and sent into*the world. 
Lyttelton took money for his copy, of wtiick miien 
he had paid the printer, he probably gave the rest 
away ; for he was very liberal to the indigent. 

When time brought the History to a third edi- 
tion, Reid was either dead or discarded; and the 
superintendance of typography and punctaatibn was 
committed to a man originally a comb-maker, but 
then known by the style of Doctor. Something 
unconimon was probably expected, arid something 
uncommon was at last done ; for to the Doctor^s 
edition is appended, what the world had hardly seen 
before, a list of errors in nineteen pages. 

But to politics and literature there must be an 
end. Lord Lyttelton had never the appearance of 
a strong or of a healthy man; be had a slender, 
uncompacted frame, and a meagre face ; he lasted 
however sixty years, and was then seized with his 
last illness. Of his death, a very affecting and in- 
structive account has been given by his physician, 
which will spare me the task of his moral character. 

** On Sunday evening the symptoms of his lord- 
*^ ship's disorder, which for a week past had alarm- 
** ed us, put on a fatal appearance^ and his lordship 
** believed himself to be a dying man. From this 
** time he suffered by restlessness rather than pain ; 
" though his nerves were apparently much flut- 
'< tered, his mental faculties never seemed stron^r, 
** when he was thoroughly awake. 

'^ His lordship's bilious and hepatic complaints 
** seemed alone not equal to the expected mournful 
" event ; his long want of sleep, whether the conse- 
" quence of the irritation in the bowels, or, wfaicil 
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'' is more probable, of causes of a different kind, ac- 
** counts for his loss of strength, and for his deatby 
*• very sufficiently* 

*^ Though his lordship wished his approaching 
** dissolution not to be lingering, he waited for it 
*^ with resignation. He said, ' It is a folly, a keep- 
^* ing me in misery, now to attempt to prolong 
'* life J* yet he was easily persuaded, for the satis* 
'< faction of others, to do or take any thing thought 
^^ proper for him. On Saturday he had been re- 
*^ markably better, and we were not without some 
^* hopes of his recovery. 

^' On Sunday, about eleven in the forenoon, his 
^^ lordship sent for me, and said he felt a great 
^* hurry, and wished to have a little conversation 
<< with me, in order to divert it. He then pro- 
^^ ceeded to open the fountain of that heart, from 
<< whence goodness had so long flowed, as from a 
" copious spring. * Doctor,' said he, * you shall 
<' be my confessor : when I first set out in the 
^* world, I had friends who endeavoured to shake 
'' my belief in the Christian religion. I saw diffi- 
^* culties which staggered me ; but I kept my mind 
^^ open to conviction. The evidences and doctrines 
** of Christianity, studied with attention, made m^ 
" a most firm and persuaded believer of the Chris- 
" tian religion. I have made it the rule of my life, 
^^ and it is the ground of my future hopes. 1 have 
" erred and sinned j but have repented, and never 
** indulged any vicious habit. In politics, and 
** public life, I have made public good the rule of 
^' my conduct. I never gave counsels which I did 
** not at the time think the best. I have seen that 

c c 2 
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<< I was sometimes in the wrong ; but I did not ere 
'> designedly. I have endeavoared^ in private life^ 
*<'to do all the good in my power^ and nev^r for a 
f < moment could indulge malicious or unjust designs 
^* upon any person whatsoever/ 

<' At another time be said^ *. I must leave my 
f ' soul, in the same state it was in before this illness ; 
^^ I find this a very inconvenient .time for solicitude 
^* about any thing. • 

<< On the evening, when the sjrmptoms of death 
^' came on, he said, ^I shall die; but it will not 
" be your fault.' When Lord and Lady Yalentia 
^* came to see his lordship, he gave them his solemn 
** benediction, and said^ * Be good, be virtuous, 
^' my lord ; you must come to this.' ThuH he con* 
'^ tinned giving his dying benediction to all around 
** him. On Monday morning a lucid interval gave 
<' some small hopes, but these vanishedin the even* 
^< ing ; and he continued dying, but with very little 
<< uneasiness, till Tuesday morning, August 22, 
<< when, between seven and eight o'clock, he ex- 
<^ pired, almost without a groan.'* 

His lordship was buried at Hagley ; and the fol* 
lowing inscription is cut on the side of his lady's; 
monument : 

'' This unadorned ston^ was placed here 

by the particulai: desire and express 

directions of the Right Honourable 

George Lord Lyttelton, 

who died August 22, 1773, aged 64,'' 
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Lopd Ijyttelton's Poems are the works of a mai^ 
of literature and judgment, devoting part of hisi 
time to versification. They have nothing to be 
^espifl^ds And little to be admired. Of his *^ Fro- 
'' gress of Love/' it is sufficient blq.me to say that 
it is pastoral. His blank verse in *^ Blenheim" has 
neither much force nor much elegitnce. Hi|s little 
performances, whether Songs or Epigrams, are 
sometimes sprightly, and sometimes insipid. His 
epistolary pieces have a smooth equability, which 
cannot much tire, because they are short, but which 
seldom elevates or surprizes. But from this cen-- 
sure ought to be excepted his ^< Advice to Belinda," 
which, though for the most part written when he 
was very young, contains much truth and much 
prudence, very elegantly and vigorously expressed, 
and shews a mind attentive to life, and a power 
of poetry which cultivation might have raised tq 
excellence. 



^Nl) OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUME. 



PrwUdbsf J. Haddoth TaUrnacU fToft, Fifubury. 
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